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Two  suggestions  that  a  biography  of  Doctor  William 
Loftus  Sutton  should  be  written  came  to  us  almost  simul¬ 
taneously.  One  was  made  by  Doctor  Emmet  F.  Horine,  the 
eminent  Louisville  specialist.  He  had  written  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Doctor  Sutton,  and  indicated  that  he  felt  “a 
more  extensive  biography”  should  be  published.  The  other 
was  a  request  from  Mrs.  William  H.  Coffman,  of  George¬ 
town,  Kentucky,  that  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Doctor  Sutton  be  placed  in  the  local  library.  With  this  im¬ 
petus  the  work  started. 

We  found  source  material  in  the  doctor’s  case  histories, 
old  account  books,  letters,  and  personal  papers,  all  of  which 
had  been  preserved  by  his  daughter,  Annie  Sutton  Tarleton. 
After  the  burning  of  the  Sutton  home,  she  collected  the 
remnants  of  her  father’s  papers,  including  those  damaged 
by  fire,  and  treasured  them.  She  was  devoted  to  her  busy 
father,  and,  young  though  she  was,  caught  a  vision  of  his 
work  in  vital  statistics.  To  her,  we  are  indebted  for  much 
of  the  material  used. 

We  have  quoted  the  doctor’s  writings  freely  because 
we  believe  his  own  forceful  words  portray  best  his  clear 
thinking,  his  varied  interests,  and  his  high  aspirations.  We 
have  purposely  used  his  letters  in  their  entirety. 

As  the  writing  progressed,  interruptions  came  discour¬ 
agements  arose,  and  for  a  time  the  work  was  abandoned. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  and  encouragement  of 
Doctor  Thomas  D.  Clark,  head  of  the  History  Department 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  manuscript  would  not 
have  been  completed. 

Doctor  Joseph  H.  Horton,  of  Burnside,  Kentucky,  also 
showed  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  undertaking,  read 
many  of  the  case  histories  and  gave  generously  of  his  time 
and  advice. 

Doctor  Lee  F.  Crippen,  of  the  History  Department 
of  Berea  College,  read  parts  of  the  manuscript,  and  made 
helpful  suggestions. 


Information  concerning  Doctor  Sutton’s  activities  and 
writings  has  been  gleaned  with  the  kindly  assistance  of  so 
many  persons  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  each  one.  Among  the  librarians  who  have  been  most 
helpful  in  making  available  the  rare,  old  medical  publica¬ 
tions  and  the  scattered  newspapers  of  Doctor  Sutton’s  day 
are:  Miss  Blake  Breen,  University  of  Louisville  School  of 
Medicine;  Miss  Roemol  Henry,  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Ruth  Lee  Briscoe,  University 
of  Maryland,  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Jouett  Taylor  Cannon,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Historical  Society,  Frankfort,  Kentucky;  Miss  Ludie 
Kinkead,  Filson  Club,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Miss  Ellen 
Harding,  Kentuckiana  Room,  Louisville  Public  Library; 
Mrs.  John  Trotwood  Moore,  Tennessee  Historical  Society, 
Nashville;  Miss  Lucy  Duke,  Emory  University,  Atlanta, 
Georgia ;  Miss  Annabelle  Hill,  Historical  Foundation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Montreat,  North  Carolina;  Mrs. 
George  N.  Smith  and  Miss  Violette  Zeysing,  Georgetown 
Public  Library,  Georgetown,  Kentucky, 

Carrie  Tarleton  Goldsborough 
Anna  Goldsborough  Fisher 


Georgetown,  Kentucky 
April  20,  1948 


Chapter  I 

VIRGINIA  BACKGROUND 


During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Virginia  was 
like  a  bit  of  England  transplanted.  The  Old  Dominion,  most 
faithful  of  the  King’s  distant  children,  as  Charles  II  called  it, 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  The  landed  aristocracy  was  devoted  to  its  estates.  Writing 
of  the  old  Virginia  families,  Shaler  said,  “They  had  come  chiefly 
from  the  country  districts  of  England  and  their  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion  was  the  possession  of  land.”1  Judging  by  this  standard  the 
Suttons  might  be  called  a  typical  early  Virginia  family.  The 
very  name,  which  has  not  changed  its  spelling  since  its  origin, 
signifies  the  rural  residence  of  the  family  in  England.  It  is  de¬ 
rived  from  two  Saxon  words — sudh  or  sut,  meaning  south,  and 
tun,  an  especially  fertile  plot  of  ground.  The  early  members  of 
this  family  were  characterized  by  a  love  of  the  land,  and  their 
descendants  also  have  shown  their  fondness  for  it  by  the  large 
number  of  them  who  have  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  As  a 
family  the  Suttons  have  not  been  spectacular  in  their  achieve¬ 
ments  or  seekers  after  public  preferment,  but  they  have  been 
outstandingly  substantial  as  citizens  and  have  not  been  shirkers 
when  called  upon  to  render  civic  service.  The  descendants  of 
John  Sutton,  Sr.,  and  his  wife,  Temperance  Lane  Sutton,  have 
been  a  home-loving  group.  The  majority  of  them  were  farmers, 
tilling  the  soil  first  in  Virginia  and  then  in  Kentucky.  Some  went 
to  Missouri,  where  they  established  new  communities;  from 
there  their  descendants  went  on  to  develop  the  lands  in  the 
western  states,  especially  Texas.  There  have  been  some  who 
have  entered  the  professions.  Among  these  were  relatively  few 
lawyers,  some  of  these  few  have  been  prominent;  some  have 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  homeland,  others  have  carried  it  to 
lands  afar;  there  have  been  authors  of  distinction.  But  of  those 
who  have  entered  the  professions  it  is  quite  interesting  to  note 
how  large  a  majority  have  chosen  medicine.  It  is  noticeably 
true  also  that  when  women  of  the  family  have  married  profes- 
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sional  men,  the  doctors  far  outnumbered  all  others.  This  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  medicine  may  have  been  introduced  from 
other  strains  than  the  Sutton  blood,  but  that  there  is  a  very  de¬ 
finite  preference  for  it  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  here  a  list  of  the  medical  men  of  the  family.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Doctor  William  Loftus  Sutton  was  the  first  to  practice 
medicine  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  family.  He  had  three 
sons  who  were  doctors. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  in  order  to  train  a  child  properly 
one  should  begin  with  the  grandparents.  By  the  same  rule  then, 
to  understand  rightly  the  life  of  William  Loftus  Sutton,  let  us 
begin  with  his  ancestors.  His  grandfather,  John  Sutton,  was  of 
an  old,  honorable  English  family.  His  grandmother,  Temper¬ 
ance  Lane,  was  of  Welsh  descent. 

In  May,  1760,  this  couple  was  living  in  Louisa  County, 
Virginia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Southwest  Mountains.  Old  grants 
refer  to  this  range  as  “the  mountains  called  Chestnut.”  The 
Sutton  farm  consisted  of  270  acres  wrhich  John  Sutton  had 
bought  from  Robert  Lewis,  who  had  purchased  the  tract  from 
Christopher  Clark,  a  lawyer  and  dealer  in  land.  Clark  had 
obtained  it  from  his  partner,  Nicholas  Meriwether,  to  whom  it 
was  patented.  These  deeds  were  recorded  in  Louisa  County.2 
The  county  lines  of  Louisa  were  changed  in  the  following  year 
and  the  Sutton  farm  was  included  in  Albemarle  County,  by 
which  change  John  Sutton,  of  Louisa,  became  John  Sutton,  of 
Albemarle,  without  moving  from  his  home.  Concerning  this 
particular  section  of  Virginia,  Miss  Mary  Rawlings,  an  Albe¬ 
marle  historian,  says,  “This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  country.  It,  and  the  region  near  Scott’s  Ferry,  now  Scotts- 
ville,  were  the  earliest  to  be  settled.  Consequently  it  was  one  of 
the  best  civilized  parts  of  Albemarle  in  the  early  days.”3  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  lived  near  the  Suttons,  said  of  the  Albemarle 
folk,  “  . .  .  perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  country  society  in  the 
United  States  ....  It  consists  of  plain  honest  neighbors,  some  of 
them  well  informed  and  men  of  reading,  all  superintending 
their  farms,  hospitable  and  friendly.”4 

On  their  farm,  which  extended  to  the  Orange  County  line, 
John  and  Temperance  Sutton  lived  and  reared  their  five  chil- 
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dren,  John,  Jr.,  Robert,  William,  Mary,  and  David.  Presum¬ 
ably  they  had  relatives  near  by,  for  the  court  records  show  that 
a  few  years  later  a  William  and  a  David  Sutton,  not  the  sons  of 
John,  were  transacting  business  in  the  near-by  town  of  Milton.5 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Albermarle  County  line  was 
changed,  a  thousand-acre  tract  of  land  was  purchased  on  the  old 
Three  Notched  Road  and  the  county  seat  was  moved  from 
Scottsville  to  a  more  central  location.6  A  new  courthouse  was 
built  near  the  site  of  the  present  county  clerk’s  office.  In  1762 
the  town  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  and  named 
Charlottesville  in  honor  of  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III. 
Thus  the  newly  located  county  seat,  Charlottesville,  and  not 
Louisa,  became  the  place  to  which  John  Sutton  must  go  for  any 
legal  transactions.  Here  it  was  he  went  in  March,  1767,  to 
record  the  deed  to  435  acres  of  land,  which  he  had  purchased 
from  Doctor  Thomas  W alker.  This  was  also  part  of  the  Nicho¬ 
las  Meriwether  grant.  It  lay  west  of  the  land  bought  in  1760 
and  extended  along  the  old  patent  line  to  the  mountains,  then 
followed  the  Albemarle-Orange  County  line  to  some  marked 
trees  on  the  Sutton  plantation.7 

This  plantation  which  John  Sutton  bought  from  Doctor 
Walker  joined  the  Walker  estate  on  the  north.  The  Suttons 
must  have  watched  with  interest  the  construction  of  the  Walker 
homestead,  Castle  Hill.  The  first  part  of  the  house,  built  in 
1764-65,  was  a  typical  home  of  that  period  with  low,  sloping 
roof  and  dormer  windows.  Later  it  was  enlarged  and  remodeled 
to  its  present  spacious  proportions.  The  boxwood  trees  which 
were  planted  in  the  garden  in  the  early  days  have  grown  with 
the  passing  of  the  years  so  that  the  oldest  now  tower  more  than 
forty  feet.  At  Castle  Hill,  Doctor  Walker  entertained  many 
famous  men,  including  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  Monticello  neigh¬ 
bor  from  the  south,  and  James  Madison,  his  Montpelier 
neighbor  from  the  east.  Since  John  Sutton  lived  on  the  planta¬ 
tion  next  to  Walker  he  also  was  undoubtedly  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  met  with  the  distinguished  group  who  discussed  the  political 
and  religious  trends  of  the  day.  But  often  these  men  put  aside 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  talked  of  their  tobacco  crops,  their 
fields  and  their  orchards.  Doctor  Walker  was  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  latter,  for  by  grafting  a  Newton  pippin  from  New 
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York  on  to  the  wild  crab  apple  of  Virginia  he  produced  the 
Albemarle  pippin,  famous  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

Agricultural  pursuits  and  the  improvement  of  his  lands 
were  always  uppermost  in  Jefferson’s  mind.  He  thought  of  the 
good  of  the  whole  community,  too,  for  he  told  his  neighbors 
that  he  wanted  to  have  the  Rivanna  made  navigable  so  that  the 
boats  could  come  to  the  warehouses  at  Milton  for  their  tobacco 
crops.  Then  the  farmers  of  Albemarle  would  be  saved  the 
tedious  labor  of  “rolling”  their  tobacco  in  casks  all  the  way 
down  to  Richmond.  He  talked  also  of  his  plans  for  Monticello, 
that  marvelous  structure  of  originality  and  ingenuity.  He  told 
his  eager  listeners  about  the  emigrant  Mazzei  from  Tuscany, 
who  had  come  to  Albemarle  and  bought  Colie,  a  plantation  near 
Monticello.  Here  Mazzei  was  planting  grapes  and  introducing 
the  culture  of  silkworms.  He  had  chartered  a  ship  and  brought 
10,000  vine  cuttings  to  Virginia  from  the  famous  wine  districts 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  had  brought  also 
young  olive  and  lemon  trees.  When  the  ship  was  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  it  was  loaded  with  the  products  of  Virginia — tobacco,  grain 
and  flour — and  some  presents  for  Mazzei’s  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  The  presents  consisted  of  a  brace  of  deer  and  a  live 
rattlesnake.  The  Walkers,  Madisons,  and  Suttons  heard  with 
surprise  of  Mazzei’s  innovations,  and  probably  made  dire  pre¬ 
dictions  for  their  prosperity.  And  rightly  so,  for  the  silkworms, 
lemon  trees  and  vineyards  were  short-lived.  Mazzei  rented 
Colle  to  Baron  de  Reidesel  during  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Baron’s  horses  soon  destroyed  much  that  Mazzei  had  planted. 

As  the  governors  of  Virginia  grew  more  arbitrary  in  their 
dealings  with  the  colony,  the  group  at  Doctor  Walker’s  discussed 
frequently  and  at  length  those  events  which  led  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  mother  country.  In  1768  Jefferson  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses  from  Albemarle  County.  As  he  returned 
from  the  stormy  sessions,  he  told  how  the  governors,  Botetourt, 
and  later  Dunsmore,  dissolved  the  House  of  Burgesses  time  and 
time  again  until  the  members,  resolving  not  to  be  outdone,  regu¬ 
larly  retired  to  the  Apollo  Room  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  to  recon¬ 
vene  and  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  state  without  royal  dissolution. 
Here  the  Virginians  agreed  that  a  convention  should  be  called 
at  Williamsburg  on  August  1,  1774,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
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Philadelphia  Congress.  Albemarle  County  chose  Doctor  Walker 
and  Jefferson  to  represent  them.  These  two  delegates  started, 
but  illness  forced  Jefferson  to  turn  back,  leaving  Walker  to  go 
on  alone.  His  reports  from  this  meeting  kept  his  Sutton  neigh¬ 
bors  in  touch  with  the  stirring  events  which  led  toward  the  War 
for  Independence. 

Despite  the  uncertain  political  conditions  of  the  colony, 
John  Sutton  continued  to  increase  his  holdings.  In  1774  he 
bought  Orange  County  land — 184  acres — from  Zachary  and 
Mary  Burnley  and  from  Charles  and  Patty  Smith.  On  the  same 
day  Sutton  purchased  an  adjoining  tract  of  108  acres  “on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Todd’s  Gap.”8  This  piece 
extended  to  the  Albemarle  County  line  and  was  adjacent  to  the 
home  plantation. 

Like  many  Virginia  planters  John  Sutton,  Sr.,  had  become 
interested  in  the  acquisition  of  western  lands.  He  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  heard  his  neighbor,  Walker,  tell  of  his  explorations  in 
the  state  of  Kentucky.  Fortunately,  however,  John  Sutton’s 
purchases  were  not  in  the  section  through  which  Walker 
traveled.  Sutton  bought  land  in  the  rich  bluegrass  region.  The 
tract  which  he  purchased  contained  one  thousand  acres  and  was 
surveyed  for  him  by  John  Floyd  in  1774.  It  was  half  of  a  two- 
thousand-acre  grant  which  Lieutenant  William  Henry  received 
for  services  in  the  Colonial  Wars.  It  lay  “on  the  waters  of  Elk- 
hom  Creek,  a  north  branch  of  the  Kentucky  River  about  eighty- 
five  miles  from  the  Ohio.”9  It  cornered  with  John  Floyd’s  land 
and  joined  a  tract  belonging  to  Patrick  Henry.  In  1784  John 
Sutton  had  another  two  hundred  acres  surveyed  on  the  south 
side  of  Cane  Run  stream.  This  land  lay  next  to  his  first  pur¬ 
chase  and  touched  the  lands  of  James  Suggett  and  Robert  Brad¬ 
ley.10 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  1775,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  Albemarle 
County.  A  little  later  he  gave  a  positive  statement  of  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  that  county  in  a  letter  written  from  Philadelphia 
to  Thomas  Nelson.  “When  at  home  I  took  great  pains  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  sentiments  of  the  people  on  that  head  [inde¬ 
pendence].  In  the  upper  counties  I  think  I  may  say  nine  out 
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of  ten  were  for  it . . . ,,u  This  wave  of  patriotism  increased,  and 
many  men  of  Albemarle  joined  the  Continental  Army.  John 
Sutton,  Sr.,  enlisted  March  1,  1777,  in  William  Hoeffler’s  com¬ 
pany  of  the  First  Virginia  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
George  Gibson.12  Later  Sutton  became  a  sergeant.  Concerning 
the  activities  of  this  regiment,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  in  a  Memor¬ 
ial  on  Certain  Claims  of  the  State  of  Virginia  Against  the 
United  States,  said: 

“The  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  George  Gibson 
(generally  known  as  the  First  Virginia  Regiment)  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Continental  service  in  October  1777  in  place  of  the 
9th  Virginia  Continental  Regiment  which  was  captured  at  the 
Battle  of  Germantown.  Gibson’s  regiment  was  actually  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  when  it  was  thus  transferred  by  law 
though  it  had  been  raised  for  the  particular  defense  of  the  state. 
This  regiment  remained  in  continuous  service  throughout  the 
war.  ”13 

While  the  elder  John  Sutton  was  serving  with  the  First 
Virginia  Regiment  his  family,  who  were  left  on  the  Albemarle 
plantation,  were  excited  and  apprehensive  at  the  quartering  of 
captive  British  and  Hessian  troops  in  their  county.  These  were 
prisoners  of  war  taken  at  Saratoga  when  General  Burgoyne  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  were  frequently  referred  to  as  “The  Convention 
Troops.”  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  food  in  New  England,  Con¬ 
gress  ordered  them  moved  to  Virginia  in  the  winter  of  1778. 
They  had  a  difficult  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles  through 
dense  forests  and  over  rutted,  muddy  roads.  When  they  reached 
Virginia  the  four  thousand  troops  marched  from  Farquier  and 
on  to  Orange,  then  to  Walker’s  plantation,  and  from  there  to 
Charlottesville.  Their  march  from  Orange  Court  House  to  the 
Walker  plantation  took  them  very  near  to  the  Sutton  home. 
From  a  careful  study  of  deeds  and  the  best  available  accounts  of 
the  old  roads  of  that  locality,  it  seems  probable  that  the  road 
along  which  they  went  bordered  the  Sutton  land. 

Quartering  these  aliens  was  a  great  problem.  The  bar¬ 
racks  on  Ivy  Creek,  where  they  were  supposed  to  stay,  were  un¬ 
finished  because  the  troops  were  not  expected  until  the  following 
spring.  At  first  the  prisoners  were  all  stationed  at  Charlottes- 
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viile.  That  small  town  then  contained  a  courthouse,  one  tavern, 
and  about  a  dozen  homes.  These  were  crowded  with  British 
officers  and  many  of  them  sought  lodgings  among  the  gentry  for 
twenty  miles  around.  One  wonders  if  some  of  them  were  sent 
to  the  Sutton  home.  With  characteristic  hospitality,  Jefferson 
did  all  he  could  to  make  the  officers  and  men  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  inviting  them  to  Monticello  and  offering  them  the  use 
of  his  fine  library.  Many  of  the  Albemarle  people,  however, 
were  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  so  many  foreigners,  and  were 
afraid  that  the  sudden  increase  in  population  would  cause  a 
famine.  They  petitioned  Governor  Henry  to  remove  the  troops. 
In  the  spring  of  1779  a  large  tract  of  land  was  laid  out  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  Baron  Reidesel  spent  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
for  seed.  The  garden  plots  were  well  tended,  and  when  autumn 
came  there  was  an  abundance  of  food.  British  prisoners  were 
more  restive  under  confinement  than  the  Hessians,  and  at  one 
time  four  hundred  of  them  eluded  their  guards  and  escaped. 
Later,  when  General  Leslie’s  troops  were  near,  the  British  again 
showed  signs  of  insurrection,  and  the  local  residents  became 
greatly  alarmed.  They  were  relieved  when  the  English  were 
moved  in  November,  1780,  to  Fort  Frederick,  Maryland.  A 
little  later  the  German  prisoners  were  taken  to  Winchester,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  except  some  who  were  so  well  pleased  with  Albemarle 
County  that  they  remained  to  become  useful  citizens. 

During  these  perilous  days  of  the  Revolution,  John  Sutton, 
Jr.,  married  Mary  Coleman,  of  Caroline  County,  on  her  seven¬ 
teenth  birthday,  February  3,  1779.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Millicent  (Winn)  Coleman,  who  lived  six  miles 
west  of  Bowling  Green  Courthouse.  A  plat  of  the  farm  shows 
that  their  land  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  stream,  White’s 
Run,  and  on  the  south  by  the  road  leading  to  Bethany  Meeting 
House.14  An  avenue  led  from  this  road  to  the  “mansion  house,” 
which  was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  In  the  rear 
were  negro  cabins,  for  Thomas  Coleman  was  a  large  slave¬ 
holder.  North  of  the  dwelling  was  a  spring  shaded  by  maple 
trees.  The  plat  also  shows  Coleman’s  Mill,  the  millpond,  and 
millrace  which  were  located  on  White’s  Run,  west  of  the  house. 
Here  Thomas  and  Millicent  Coleman  were  rearing  their  family 
of  one  son  and  seven  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Fanny 
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King,  was  less  than  a  year  old  when  Mary  left  for  her  new  home 
in  Orange  County.  While  the  young  bride  was  very  happy,  her 
first  year  of  married  life  was  not  entirely  blissful  for  her  husband 
was  serving  in  the  Orange  County  Militia.  She  undoubtedly 
spent  some  lonely  hours  missing  the  affectionate  companionship 
of  her  six  sisters  and  the  brother  with  whom  she  had  been  so 
closely  associated  in  the  Coleman  home  back  in  Caroline 
County.  War  came  close  to  her  door  when  Lafayette  marched 
to  defend  the  military  stores  in  Albemarle,  and  she  longed  for  the 
comfort,  protection,  and  support  of  her  young  husband. 

He  and  other  Orange  County  militiamen  felt  such  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  families  that  they  petitioned  “the 
Honorable  House  of  Delegates”  to  reduce  “the  long  service  of 
eighteen  months,  not  only  as  seperation  [sic]  for  that  length  of 
time  from  our  dear  families  would  so  depress  our  spirits  as  to 
cool  our  zeal  for  that  cause  which  we  do  yet  wish  to  prosper,  but 
also,  because  our  families  (such  is  very  dear  to  us)  loosing  [sic] 
our  care  of  two  crops  must  in  all  probability  come  to  misery  and 
ruin.”15  They  further  asked  that  “three  months  service  at  one 
time  may  suffice.”16  Although  this  petition  was  signed  by  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  of  Orange,  the  “Honorable 
House  of  Delegates”  was  forced  to  reject  it. 

Closely  related  to  the  War  for  Independence  was  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  religious  freedom  in  Virginia.  The  Anglican,  or  Episco¬ 
pal,  was  the  established  church,  and  no  person  could  be  married 
legally  except  by  the  clergy  of  that  church.  All  the  people  were 
required  to  pay  taxes,  called  tithes,  to  maintain  the  Episcopal 
clergy.  As  time  went  on  the  injustices  increased.  Chief  among 
the  sufferers  were  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The 
Suttons  were  loyal  adherents  to  that  faith  and  were  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  when  thirty-four  dissenting  preachers,  some  of  whom 
lived  in  Orange  County,  were  thrown  into  jail.  The  cause  of  the 
dissenters  was  championed  by  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  formerly 
lived  near  the  Suttons  in  Louisa  County,  by  James  Madison,  a 
neighbor  of  John  Sutton,  Jr.,  in  Orange,  and  by  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  of  Albemarle.  Jefferson’s  continuous  interest  in  this 
struggle  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  when  he  wrote  his 
epitaph  the  second  of  the  three  services  for  which  he  asked 
posterity  to  remember  him  was  “Author  of  the  Statute  of  Vir- 
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ginia.for  Religious  Freedom.”*  The  work  which  Jefferson  was 
unable  to  complete,  James  Madison  steered  to  consumation. 

•  In  the  year  1785  there  was  introduced  into  the  Virginia  As¬ 
sembly  a  General  Assessment  Bill.  Madison  immediately  op¬ 
posed  it  because  it  forced  all  the  people,  regardless  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  to  support  the  Episcopal  church.  The  position 
which  he  had  taken  on  this  issue  caused  the  people  of  Orange 
County  to  ask  Madison  to  write  a  protest  against  the  proposed 
bill.  He  prepared  a  “Memorial  and  Remonstrance”  which  was 
signed  by  both  John  Sutton,  Sr.,  and  John  Sutton,  Jr.,  together 
with  eighty-six  neighbors  and  fellow  countymen.  Among  these 
were  men  with  whom  the  Suttons  had  fought  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  in  the  Revolution — James  Coleman,  James  Gordon,  Vivian 
Daniel,  Uriel  Mallory.  Another  signer  was  Ambrose  Madison, 
father  of  the  author  of  the  Memorial.  The  signers  of  this  im¬ 
portant  old  document  stated  that  they  remonstrated  against  the 
assessment  bill  because  they  believed  that  religion  and  “the  man¬ 
ner  of  discharging  it”  could  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  con¬ 
viction,  not  by  force  and  violence.17  They  further  asserted  that: 

“Because,  it  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  experiment 
on  our  liberties.  We  hold  this  prudent  jealously  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  citizens  and  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  late  Re¬ 
volution.  The  freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  till  usurped 
power  had  strengthened  itself  by  exercise  and  entangled  the 
question  in  precedents.  They  saw  all  the  consequences  in  the 
principle  and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by  denying  the 
principle.  ’  We  revere  this  lesson  too  much  to  soon  forget  it.  ,”18 

They  also  protested  “Because  a  measure  of  such  singular 
magnitude  and  delicacy  ought  not  to  be  imposed  without  the 
dearest  evidence  that  it  is  called  for  by  the  majority  of  citi¬ 
zens  . . . . ”u 

They  concluded  by  saying  that  “the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  have  no  such  authority  (to  enact  into  a  law 
the  Bill  under  consideration)  and  that  no  effort  may  be  omitted 
on  our  part  against  so  dangerous  a  usurpation.”20  These  and 
other  protests  of  the  people  against  the  Assessment  Bill  were  so 
great  that  it  was  “abandoned  without  a  struggle.”21 

While  the  Virginia  men  were  striving  valiantly  to  establish 
political  and  religious  freedom  their  wives  were  working  dili- 
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gently  to  maintain  their  homes  and  rear  their :  families. 
John,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Coleman  Sutton’s  first  child,  John 
Sutton  III,  was  bom  in  December,  1780.  The  second,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  came  November  28,  1782.  She  was  named  Millicent  for 
her  grandmother  Coleman.  A  little  more  than  two  years  later 
another  daughter  was  bom.  Her  name  was  Temperance,  for 
her  paternal  grandmother.  In  1787  a  third  daughter,  Mary 
King  Sutton,  came.  The  last  member  of  this  family  bom  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  Thomas  Coleman  Sutton,  October  13,  1791,  named 
for  his  maternal  grandfather.  William  Loftus  Sutton,  their  last 
child,  was  not  bom  until  his  parents  had  moved  from  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  to  Scott  County,  Kentucky. 

Mary  Coleman  Sutton  was  delighted  when  after  the  close 
of  the  war  her  sister,  Caroline,  married  John  Sutton’s  younger 
brother,  Robert.  Robert  and  Caroline  came  to  live  on  the  same 
Orange  County  farm  with  John  and  Mar)7.  Robert  and  Caro¬ 
line  Sutton  had  two  daughters,  Mary  King,  bom  July  6,  1784, 
and  Millicent  Winn,  bom  in  1790.  These  two  families  lived  on 
the  land  bought  by  John  Sutton,  Sr.,  in  1774.  Ten  years  later 
John  Sutton,  Jr.,  purchased  one  hundred  adjoining  acres  near 
Todd’s  Pass  from  John  and  Sara  Young.23 

Their  land  lay  about  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of  the 
present  site  of  Gordonsville.  The  town  had  not  been  established 
at  this  time,  but  there  was  a  famous  old  tavern  called  Gordon’s 
Inn.  Here  the  Suttons  met  their  neighbors — the  Cowherds,  the 
Bostons,  and  the  Burtons.  Another  near  neighbor  was  Doctor 
James  Waddell,  a  preacher  and  teacher  who  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  community.  The  Suttons  must  have  heard 
this  noted  minister  preach,  for  his  church,  Belleview,  was  near 
the  home  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Robert. 

The  decade  following  the  war  was  a  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  hardship  in  Virginia.  Discontent  and  gloom  prevailed. 
Under  the  stress  of  high  taxation  and  low  prices  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  it  was  natural  that  the  Sutton  family  should  consider  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  fresh,  fertile,  Kentucky  lands.  In  March,  1794,  they 
sold  the  340-acre  farm  in  Orange  County  where  John,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  were  living.33  They  left  soon  after  this  sale  and  came  to 
Kentucky  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  trip  down  the 
“Beautiful  Ohio”  in  springtime  was  a  thrilling  experience  for 
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the  young  people.  .  The  view  changed  with  every  bend  of  the 
river,  and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  new  country  reached  its 
climax  when  they  saw  the  beauties  of  the  Kentucky  landscape. 
They  left  their  boat  at  Limestone  (Maysville),  then  considered 
the  best  landing  place  on  the  river.  On  May  3,  1794,  there  is  a 
court  record  showing  that  John  Sutton  “late  of  Orange  County, 
State  of  Virginia”  took  oath  prescribed  by  law-  that  he  was 
bringing  slaves  into  Kentucky  for  his  own  use.24  After  this  legal 
procedure,  the  Suttons  loaded  their  possessions  on  wagons  and 
drove  over  the  Limestone  Road  to  Lexington,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
five  miles. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  central  Kentucky  they  stopped  at  the 
tavern  owned  and  operated  by  Colonel  Robert  Sanders.  This 
hostelry  was  a  large  wooden  structure  built  by  Sanders  and 
capable  of  accomodating  many  guests.  It  was  located  three 
miles  south  of  Georgetown  on  the  road  to  Lexington,  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  south  of  where  the  road  now  crosses  the  stream  of  Cane 
Run.  Near  by  was  a  famous  spring  known  as  Tavern  Spring. 
The  inn  furnished  ideal  headquarters  for  John  and  Robert  Sut¬ 
ton  and  their  families,  for  it  was  only  about  a  mile  from  the  site 
of  the  first  home  they  built  on  Kentucky  land.  After  they  were 
settled  in  their  own  homes  they  made  frequent  trips  to  the 
tavern.  This  early  association  with  the  Sanders  family  estab¬ 
lished  cordial  relationships  that  have,  in  some  branches,  endured 
to  the  present  time.  This  inn,  like  others  of  its  day,  was  a  social 
center  and  a  place  where  news  from  the  East  was  brought  by 
travelers,  where  local  happenings  and  gossip  were  told  and  re¬ 
told,  and  the  place  where  a  newspaper,  when  available  at  all, 
might  be  seen.  The  Sanders  Tavern  probably  took  the  place  of 
the  old  Gordon  Inn  which  the  Suttons  had  visited  so  frequently 
back  in  Virginia. 

John  Sutton,  Sr.,  and  Temperance  did  not  come  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  with  their  sons  in  the  spring  of  1794.  They  stayed  on  at 
the  old  Virginia  homestead  until  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  and  the  slaves  had  made  a  clearing  and  built  a  log  house 
on  the  Kentucky  land.  Then  on  November  14,  1794,  they  sold 
their  Albemarle  farm,  which  they  had  owned  for  thirty-four 
years,  and  moved  to  Scott  County,  Kentucky.25  It  is  most 
probable  that  both  John,  Sr.,  and  his  sons  had  made  trips  to 
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Kentucky  at  the  time  they  purchased  the  first  tracts  on  Cane 
Run,  but  with  the  prudence  and  caution  characteristic  of  the 
family  they  did  not  rush  in  with  the  first  tide  of  settlers  who 
came  to  the  wilderness.  They  waited  until  Kentucky  had  be¬ 
come  a  state,  until  the  county  of  Scott  was  established,  and  un¬ 
til  the  danger  of  Indian  raids  was  past  before  bringing  their 
families  to  their  new  home. 


Chapter  II 

YOUTH  AND  EDUCATION 


William  Loftus  Sutton  was  bom  May  21,  1797,  in  Scott 
County,  Kentucky.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  John,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Coleman  Sutton,  and  the  only  one  of  their  children  born 
in  Kentucky.  He  was  named  William  as  a  token  of  esteem  and 
affection  for  his  father’s  younger  brother,  William.  Loftus  was 
not  a  family  name  and  it  is  not  known  in  whose  honor  it  was 
given.  The  Suttons  lived  in  a  typical  pioneer  dwelling,  two  and 
one-half  miles  southwest  of  Georgetown.  When  John  Sutton, 
Jr.,  first  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  1794  he  built  this 
house  of  logs,  cut  from  the  surrounding  forests.  The  dwelling 
stood  on  a  limestone  bluff  overlooking  the  little  stream  of  Cane 
Run.  Near  by,  the  elder  Suttons  constructed  a  dam  and  a  small 
mill  the  year  after  William  was  born.1 

During  his  childhood  William  played  with  his  cousins  who 
lived  on  adjoining  farms.  These  farms  were  all  a  part  of  the 
land  originally  purchased  by  their  grandfather,  John  Sutton, 
Sr.  Their  nearest  neighbors  were  the  James  Suggett,  the  Robert 
Bradley,  and  the  Robert  Sanders  families. 

When  he  was  very  young  William  walked  barefoot  to 
Georgetown  to  school.  He  attended  Rittenhouse  Academy 
which  was  then  being  conducted  in  a  frame  building  on  what  is 
now  the  campus  of  Georgetown  College.2  This  academy,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Elijah  Craig  and  other  interested  citizens,  had 
been  given  an  endowment  by  James  Garrard  when  he  was 
governor.  After  completing  his  work  at  this  school,  William 
Sutton  studied  at  Bourbon  Academy  in  Paris,  Kentucky.  David 
V.  Rannells,  a  teacher  of  unusual  ability,  was  president  of  this 
school  and  exerted  a  fine  influence  over  his  pupils.3 

The  achievements  in  scholarship  made  by  this  lad  under 
Rannells  may  be  judged  by  the  books  which  young  Sutton  used 
and  which  he  preserved.  One  of  these  was  Leusden’s  Testament , 
a  leather  bound  book  printed  in  parallel  columns  of  Greek  and 
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Latin.  In  the  front  the  student  wrote,  “William  Sutton’s  Book 
June  17,  1811.  Bought  in  Lexington.  Price  $2.27.”  Another 
text,  also  using  both  languages,  was  a  copy  of  the  dialogues  of 
Lucian,  the  famous  Greek  author  and  declaimer.  This  interest¬ 
ing  old  volume  was  printed  in  London  in  1757,  and  sold  by  J. 
Rivington  and  J.  Fletcher  in  Pater  Noster  Row  and  by  T.  Pote 
in  Fleet  Street.  On  the  flyleaf,  written  in  large,  clear  script,  is 
“William  Sutton’s  Lucian  July  17,  1812.” 

A  strong  friendship  developed  between  Professor  Rannells 
and  William  Sutton,  whose  work  was  very  satisfactory  to  his 
instructor.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  desired  a  continuance  of 
the  studies.  William’s  father,  John,  however,  realizing  that  he 
had  given  his  son  as  much  education  as  he  had  been  able  to 
provide  for  the  rest  of  the  children,  felt  that  the  young  man 
should  stop  going  to  school  and  enter  some  gainful  occupation. 
The  father  knew  that  the  lad  would  never  be  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Then,  perplexed  concerning  his  son’s  vocation,  John  Sut¬ 
ton  wrote  to  David  Rannells,  asking  his  opinion  as  to  William’s 
becoming  a  teacher.  In  reply,  Rannells  wrote  from  Paris,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  April  4,  1813,  to  John  Sutton. 

“I  understand  from  your  letter  that  you  expect  to  place 
your  son  William  to  teaching  for  which  he  seems  to  be  sorry. 
Not  having  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you  I  cannot 
advise. 

“I  am  fully  satisfied  that  he  will  be  found  sufficiently  in¬ 
dustrious  and  competent.  His  youth  and  his  own  unhappiness 
are  the  only  difficulties  that  I  know  of  to  be  surmounted.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  in  this  place  only  this  summer.  He  is  anxious  to  be 
with  me  during  that  time.  You,  sir,  will  know  whether  it  will 
be  best  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular  or  not.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  assure  you  that  since  you  saw  me  your  son  has  con¬ 
ducted  himself  so  as  to  please  me.”4 

In  a  postscript  Rannells  adds,  “Should  you  find  it  best  to 
place  him  at  teaching  I  feel  great  cheerfulness  in  stating  that  he 
will  be  competent  to  teach  English  grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Latin,  Mensuration,  Gibson  as  well  as  other 
branches  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  his  study.”5 

Young  Sutton  may  have  continued  his  studies  with  Ran- 
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nells  for  a  short  time,  but  he  soon  followed  his  father’s  wishes 
and  taught  during  the  year  1814.  This  fact  is  established  by  the 
following  bill  which  Sutton  rendered  to  Francis  R.  Slaughter  for 
the  tuition  of  his  sons,  Cadwallader  and  Henry. 

Mr.  Francis  R.  Slaughter 


To  Wm.  L.  Sutton,  Dr. 


1814 

To  the  tuition  of  son  Cadwallader  5  *4  months 
ending  Sept.  5th  1814  at  one  dollar  per  month  $  5.25 

To  the  tuition  of  son  Henry  5*4  months  ending 


Sept.  5th  1814  at  one  dollar  per  month  $  5.25 

Total  due  $10.50 

Credit  by  cash  January  20th  1815  6.00 

Credit  by  cash  August  15th  1816  3.00 

Total  Credit  $  9.00 
Balance  due  Wm.  L.  Sutton  $  1.506 


Rannells  meanwhile  had  moved  to  the  little  village  of 
Washington  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  Here  he  had  opened 
a  “female  academy”  and  was  editor  of  the  early  newspaper, 
The  Union.  He  wrote  to  young  Sutton,  August  28,  1814.  Al¬ 
though  Sutton  was  only  seventeen,  his  instructor  had  already 
perceived  a  talent  for  medicine  and  urged  him  to  follow  that 
profession. 

“Since  my  last  to  you  I  have  received  two  heavy  doses  of 
complaints  from  you.  I  have  written  two  or  three  letters  to  you 
since  you  began  to  reside  at  Louisville,  I  am  sorry  they  have  not 
reached  you.  One  of  them,  I  recollect,  was  written  with  care 
and  contained  my  advice  to  you  such  as  it  would  have  been  had 
you  been  my  child.  I  still  hold  you  very  dear,  am  still  anxious 
for  your  welfare;  that  you  should  be  kept  from  the  folly  and 
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dissipation  that  ruin  so  many  promising  youths  in  Kentucky,  and 
to  see  you  one  day  an  ornament  to  your  profession.  You  are 
formed  for  Society,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  that 
rational  social  intercourse  for  which  mankind  are  formed  and 
which  tends  to  improve  and  beautify  them,  and  that  mere  gid¬ 
diness  or  dissipation  which  frequently  courts  persons  in  your 
situation  and  tends  to  corrupt  and  render  miserable. 

“Be  assured  that  every  forbidden  pleasure,  that  is  every 
gratification  which  is  not  perfectly  compatible  with  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  species  and  consistent  with  the  situation  and  dignity 
of  man,  must  leave  a  sting  .... 

“My  dear  Sutton,  I  hear  not  a  word  about  your  selection 
of  a  profession.  If  you  are  not  about  to  pursue  the  paths  of 
science  still  further,  let  me  advise  you  to  select  a  profession  im¬ 
mediately.  Medicine,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  most  adapted 
to  your  genius  and  disposition.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  your 
not  succeeding.  All  that  is  wanted  is  sober  and  persevering  in¬ 
dustry.  Select  an  upright  and  well  informed  man  of  consider¬ 
able  years  and  practice.  Put  yourself  with  him  for  three  or 
four  years.  You  will  then  be  fitted  to  practice  with  him  or  some 
other,  who  has  an  extensive  and  settled  practice;  and  you  can 
attend  lectures  at  Philadelphia  at  your  leisure.  I  feel  considerable 
anxiety  on  this  subject,  let  me  hear  from  you  on  it.  But  in  such 
a  course  you  must  keep  aloof  from  the  idle  and  foolish.  They 
are  good  for  nothing  at  all  and  will  remain  so.  I  mention  this 
because  I  know  you  are  exposed  to  temptation,  for  these  idle 
people  are  the  busiest  people  in  the  world  in  endeavoring  to 
make  others  such  as  they  are.  I  write  in  great  haste  and  fear 
you  will  have  difficulty  in  reading.”7 

Louisville  1815-1817 

The  advice  concerning  reading  medicine  with  “a  well  in¬ 
formed  man”  was  heeded,  for  Sutton  studied  under  the  prom¬ 
inent  Doctor  Richard  Ferguson,  of  Louisville.  With  Sutton  was 
a  young  friend,  Thomas  Booth.  In  the  fall  of  1815  Booth  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  attend  medical  lectures  there.  He  wrote 
Sutton  a  long  letter,  telling  about  the  lectures  of  the  various 
professors  and  “the  mode  of  study”  which  was  quite  different 
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from  that  which  they  had  pursued  together  in  Louisville.  Sut¬ 
ton  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school  and 
planned  to  go  there  later.  He  wrote  Booth  regarding  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  Booth  answered  from  Philadelphia,  December  3, 
1815. 

“I  received  your  friendly  letter  on  yesterday  evening,  and  I 
assure  you  it  gave  me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  it  being  the 
first  I  have  received  from  Louisville  since  my  departure. 

“I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  answer  your  inquiries  better 
than  by  giving  you  the  outlines  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Institution  which  say  that  no  one  shall  be  adequate  to  a  de¬ 
gree  unless  he  has  attended  two  complete  courses  of  lectures, 
viz.,  a  course  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and  the  practice  of  Physic  for  two  ses¬ 
sions,  and  the  practice  of  the  hospital  for  one,  and  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  Midwifery  in  my  long  catalogue,  which  you  will  not  won¬ 
der  at  for  it  is  truly  a  formadable  list.. 

“Now,  my  dear  friend,  after  viewing  the  above  list  you  will 
own  your  question  is  a  hard  one  to  answer  ....  As  you  may  wish 
at  some  future  time  to  come  before  this  mighty  bunch  of  physi¬ 
cians  for  examination,  I  think  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  if  you 
will  take  my  advice  in  the  employment  of  your  time  [during] 
this  and  the  next  winter.  From  what  I  have  seen  here  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  more  knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  the 
dissection  of  one  subject  and  attending  to  its  different  parts  dur¬ 
ing  dissection,  and  the  bones  afterwards,  than  could  be  gained 
in  four  years  reading  the  best  authors  whatever,  and  in  addition 
to  this  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  authors  in  which  you  will 
have  the  lectures  verbatim:  the  authors  are,  Wosten’s  Anatomy, 
Dorsey’s  Surgery,  James  Bums  on  Midwifery,  Heneries  Chem¬ 
istry,  Chapman’s  Mussey’s  [sic]  Materia  Medica.  If  you  could 
procure  these  books  to  read  it  would  be  of  infinate  advan¬ 
tage  to  you  when  you  come  on  here  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  different  professors.  After  having  read  them  at  your  leasure 
and  then  having  them  explain  to  you  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  retain  them.  If  this  will  be  of  any  service  to  you 
you  are  welcome,  any  information  concerning  the  institution  I 
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am  capable  of  communicating  to  you  is  perfectly  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  .... 


“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  recovered  your  health 
again,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  now  enjoy  better  health  here¬ 
after  . . .  .”8 

During  this  same  winter  of  1815,  while  Sutton  was  study¬ 
ing  in  Louisville,  he  received  a  letter  from  Walker  Sanders,  one 
of  his  Scott  County  neighbors,  who  was  teaching  school. 

“ _ I  have  thirty  scholars,  a  good  schoolhouse  and  a  share  in 

the  Lexington  library  which  I  use  every  night  till  twelve  or  one 
o’clock.  I  wish  I  could  express  the  regard  I  have  for  you,  but 
I  cannot ....  You  informed  me  in  your  last  letter  that  you 
would  not  be  up  before  April  or  May,  but  I  hope  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  neighborhood  that  gave  you  birth.  I  beeseech  you 
to  have  a  greater  respect  for  it  and  try  and  pay  us  a  visit  this 
Christmas.  Nothing  more,  the  family  is  well  and  the  neighbors 
generally  speaking.”9 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Louisville  by  William’s  older  brother, 
Thomas  Coleman  Sutton. 

Another  correspondent  was  John  Bristow,  a  boy  with  whom 
William  Sutton  had  studied  at  Paris.  Bristow  was  studying 
medicine  with  a  doctor  in  Winchester,  Kentucky,  and  wrote 
from  there  May  20,  1816. 

“A  favorable  opportunity  occurring  for  conveyance  by 
private  hand,  I  commence  writing  a  second  epistle  since  I  have 
not  heard  a  syllable  from  you.  For  fear  you  may  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  my  other  letter,  I  will  state  a  certain  matter  that  was 
named  in  it,  which  was  respecting  the  time  I  expect  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  which  is  the  same  time  you  named  in  your  last 
(fall  after  the  next).  I  have  never  been  at  Paris  since  my  first 
settling  at  this  place,  nor  have  I  heard  anything  of  our  friends 
there  for  a  considerable  time  past .... 

“We  have  had  a  very  severe  drought,  it  has  not  rained  any 
of  consequence  for  near  seven  weeks.  I  think  the  prospects  for 
crops  a  very  gloomy  one  ....  Write  by  the  bearer  if  you  have  an 
opportunity,  if  not,  as  soon  as  convenient  by  mail.  I  intend 
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spending  the  next  winter  with  Dr.  Dudley  in  Lexington.  I  wish 
you  would  do  so  likewise.”10 

In  September,  1816,  Bristow  wrote  Sutton  that  he  would 
not  study  in  Lexington  as  he  had  expected  to  do.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  gave  his  friend  the  following  account  of  a  visit  in 
Paris,  telling  him  news  of  their  mutual  friends: 

“I  frequently  carry  your  letters  in  my  pocket  for  a  month 
and  read  them  probably  a  dozen  times  before  they  are  laid  aside, 
and  never  read  them  but  I  am  forcibly  taken  back  to  those  days 
of  youthful  gaiety  which  we  have  spent  so  very  agreeably  to¬ 
gether,  for  you  write  just  as  you  formerly  spoke  and  acted.  Time, 
on  eagles  wings  passes  by;  this  reflection  leads  me  to  a  compari¬ 
son  of  ourselves  at  that  time  with  the  present.  We  were  then 
mere  boys  and  employed  ourselves  as  boys  would  do  but  now 
we  have  grown  to  what  the  world  calls  men.  [Sutton  was  only 
nineteen.]  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  to  that  elevated  station  in  which 
we  think  sometimes  we  should  actually  have  wives,  and  what 
would  we  do  with  them?  Why,  say.  you,  that  is  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  matter.  This  much  I  can  say  for  myself,  that  I  should  kiss 
and  squeeze  her  very  effectually.  Little  did  you  suppose  when  I 
began  this  page  that  it  would  have  ended  in  this  style — neverthe¬ 
less  I  will  pass  on  and  see  what  can  be  done  on  the  next. 

“I  was  in  Paris  several  days  during  the  week  before  last 
and  saw  divers  of  our  old  acquaintances,  the  Misses  Joneses  who 
are  yet  on  the  stocks,  are  in  good  health  and  as  clever  as  ever. 
Miss  Eliza  Jones  is  very  much  courted.  The  old  man  is  getting 
rich  very  fast.  And  who  else  did  I  see?  Why,  says  everybody, 
you  saw  Miss  L.  Metcalf.  True  O  King,  I  confess  judgment,  but 
that  was  all  for  I  never  once  said  ‘Boots  to  her  blanket’  about 
old  times.  Yes,  with  all  that  true  bravery  of  a  Julius  Caesar  I 
marched  into  her  presence  without  stumping  my  toes,  my  heart 
jumping  out  of  my  thorax  or  dislocating  any  one  of  my  cervical 
vertebra,  or  any  other  such  misfortune  befalling  me,  said  many 
clever  things  to  her,  then  went  my  way. 

“I  had  not  been  there  since  last  fall.  The  town  has  im¬ 
proved  very  much  since  that  time  . .  .  they  have  paved  Main 
Street  from  the  creek  up  to  the  hemp  factory  besides  many  cross 
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pavements.  I  shall  now  cease  my  scribbling  for  two  reasons, 
first  because  I  have  nothing  to  write  that  would  be  worth  read¬ 
ing  . . .  secondly  my  candle  has  burnt  out  and  I  am  now  writing 
by  firelight  on  my  knee.  Almost  twelve  o’clock,  time  to  go  to 
bed.”u 

In  the  early  days  it  was  customary  for  physicians  to  have 
their  own  apothecary  shops  where  their  medicines  were  com¬ 
pounded  and  drugs  dispensed.  The  young  men  who  read  medi¬ 
cine  were  expected  to  assist  in  these  shops  as  a  part  of  their 
training.  Such  was  the  duty  of  young  Sutton  while  he  was 
studying  with  Doctor  Richard  Ferguson  in  Louisville.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  worked  were  unsatisfactory,  and  he  com¬ 
plained  in  a  letter  to  Doctor  Ferguson  that  he  had  little  or  no 
time  left  for  reading  medicine  after  he  had  “kept  the  accounts,” 
taken  care  of  the  apothecary  shop  and  “put  up  the  receipes” 
[prescriptions].  He  declared  that  he  could  not  continue  under 
the  same  disadvantages  under  which  he  had  been  laboring.  The 
elder  doctor  replied  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  his  young  ap¬ 
prentice’s  duties  were  lightened,  and  concluded  his  brief  note  by 
saying,  “I  had  hoped  that  my  pointed  approbation  of  your  con¬ 
duct  heretofore  would  have  rendered  you  less  fastidious.”12 

This  difference  of  opinion  between  Doctor  Ferguson  and 
his  student  was  settled  amicably,  and  Sutton  continued  to  look 
after  the  shop  and  to  read  medicine  there  until  the  following 
spring. 

Louisville  at  this  time  was  a  very  unhealthy  place.  There 
were  many  marshes  and  swamps  which  extended  for  great  dis¬ 
tances.  “Large  ponds  flourished  in  perpetual  green  and  the 
croaking  of  frogs  was  not  less  ominous  of  death  than  had  been 
the  yell  of  the  savage.”13  Conditions  became  so  bad  that  the 
place  was  referred  to  as  “the  graveyard  of  the  West.”  These 
unfavorable  living  conditions  had  their  effect  on  the  health  of 
William  Sutton,  and  he  contracted  some  form  of  fever,  prob¬ 
ably  malaria.  Letters  from  members  of  his  family  expressed  con¬ 
cern  for  his  welfare.  As  early  as  June  18,  1815,  his  cousin 
Demetrius  Sutton  had  written  from  Lexington,  “I  hope  by  this 
time  that  you  have  got  clear  of  the  ague.”14  In  December  of  the 
same  year  his  friend  Booth  voiced  the  hope  “that  you  will  now 
enjoy  better  health  hereafter.”15 
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Lexington 

Spring ,  1817  -Spring,  1818 

Despite  his  illness  Sutton  continued  to  study  in  Louisville 

until  the  spring  of  1817  when  he  had  a  recurrence  of  the 

malady,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  father’s  home  in  Scott 

County,  where  he  remained  during  that  summer.  While  there 

William  wrote  his  brother  Thomas  Coleman  Sutton  of  the  death 

* 

of  their  maternal  grandmother,  Temperance  Lane  Sutton. 
Thomas  replied  July  27,  1817. 

“I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  grandmother’s  death.  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  well ...  I  wrote  you 
that  I  would  meet  you  at  Mr.  Jones’s  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
August.  I  hope  you  will  come  down  there  then  and  if  you  can 
get  two  or  three  pair  or  as  many  more  cotton  socks  as  you  can  for 
love  or  money,  I  will  take  all  you  can  fetch  as  I  have  none  and 
cannot  get  any  here.  As  I  mentioned  before  if  there  are  any 
of  your  things  that  you  want  if  you  will  write  down  in  time  I  will 
fetch  them  up.  Your  Books  are  in  my  Secretary  and  if  you  do 
not  get  them  away  soon  I  will  sell  all  of  the  Latin  ones  at  auction 
for  you.”16 

While  William  was  recuperating  from  the  fever  at  his 
father’s  farm  he  went  frequently  to  the  near-by  town  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  county  seat  of  Fayette.  By  this  time  Lexington  was  no  longer 
a  sleepy  backwoods  village.  It  had  developed,  during  its  forty 
years  of  growth,  into  a  town  of  considerable  financial,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  educational  importance.  As  early  as  1817  Lexington 
was  noted  for  its  number  of  carriages,  which  was  twice  that  of 
any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.17  The  first  stage¬ 
coach  line  from  Lexington  to  Louisville  was  established  this  same 
year.  Besides  being  the  highway  hub  of  the  state,  Lexington  was 
important  for  its  industries.  There  were  cotton  and  nail  fac¬ 
tories.  When  young  Sutton  rode  into  town  in  the  summer  of 
1817  he  often  visited  the  rope  walk  which  his  uncle  David  Sut¬ 
ton  owned  and  operated.  These  rope  walks  were  crude  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  modern  factory.  Here,  hemp  raised  in  near-by 
fields  was  made  into  rope.  The  process  was  similar  to  the  hand 
spinnning  of  yam  and  cotton  thread.  A  workman  took  a 
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quantity  of  fiber,  one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a  turning- 
wheel,  wound  it  loosely  around  his  waist,  trod  slowly  down  the 
rope  walk,  gradually  drawing  out  the  fiber  as  he  went.  When 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  walk  a  second  spinner  started  down; 
at  the  same  time  the  first  man  walked  up  the  ground,  carefully 
guiding  his  length  of  yam  as  it  was  wound  on  the  reel.  When 
he  reached  the  top  he  waited  for  the  second  man  to  come  up  the 
walk.  After  his  length  was  completed  it  was  twisted  into  that 
of  the  first  man’s,  and  so  on  until  a  rope  of  desired  length  was 
obtained. 

Cloth  weavers,  too,  were  plying  their  trade  either  in  their 
own  homes  or  in  small  shops.  George  Thompson,  a  weaver,  in¬ 
formed  his  customers  through  the  Kentucky  Gazette  that  he  had 
moved,  but  continued  “to  carry  on  the  weaving  of  Board 
Damask  and  Draper  figured  carpets . . .  Burdye,  Huckaback, 
Satinets  etc.,  etc.”18 

Entertainment  was  to  be  found  at  the  Indian  Queen 
Tavern  at  the  comer  of  Main  Cross  Street  [later  Broadway]  and 
Short  Street.  This  establishment  was  operated  by  Benjamin 
Lampear,  “formerly  keeper  of  the  Boston  Coffee  House.”19 

Lexington,  during  this  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  home  of  many  prominent  persons.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Henry  Clay,  who  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  whole  community.  He  had  been  a  professor  at  Transyl¬ 
vania  University,  and  was  a  trustee  there  in  1817.  He  was  the 
“Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes,”  bom  at  his  mother’s  ancestral  home 
in  Hanover  County,  Virginia.  His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Winn 
Baptist  Church  where  some  of  the  family  of  Mary  Coleman 
Sutton  attended  worship. 

The  educational  progress  of  Lexington  had  been  remark¬ 
able,  and  her  schools  were  well  thought  of.  Best  known  was 
Transylvania  which  had  established  the  first  medical  school 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  In  1817  this  institution  was  enjoying 
a  time  of  prosperity,  and  its  outlook  for  the  future  was  favorable. 
Learning  of  the  reorganization  of  its  medical  department,  Wil¬ 
liam  Loftus  Sutton  matriculated  there.  Twenty  students  were 
enrolled  that  term.  According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Kentucky 
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Gazette,  classes  began  the  second  week  in  November.  The  edi¬ 
tor  gives  this  account  of  the  opening  of  the  medical  department : 

“Saturday  November  15,  1817.  We  heard  this  week  with 
peculiar  pleasure  the  introductory  lectures  delivered  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  medical  college;  and  so  far  as  we  are  competent  to 
judge  we  think  that  great  professional  talent  was  displayed. 
Certain  we  are  that  the  composition  of  the  lectures  and  the 
general  information  which  they  comprised  would  do  credit  to 
any  institution,  however  long  established.” 

Among  the  faculty  members  were  Benjamin  Winslow  Dud¬ 
ley,20  Daniel  Drake,21  and  William  H.  Richardson22  who  had 
been  fellow  students  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Doctor 
Dudley  was  bom  in  Virginia,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky.  He  studied  first  at  Transylvania,  later  in 

Paris,  France,  and  also  in  London,  where  he  was  made  a  mem- 

* 

ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  returned  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  1818  to  become  a  famous  teacher  at  Transylvania,  where 
for  many  years  he  occupied  the  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
During  this  winter  term  the  students  marveled  that  Doctor 
Dudley  never  wore  an  overcoat  or  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Doctor  Daniel  Drake  taught  Materia  Medica,  putting  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  his  lectures.  Doctor  Samuel  Gross23 
has  left  this  picture  of  Doctor  Drake  in  the  classroom  as  he 
lectured  to  his  students. 

“His  voice  was  clear  and  strong  and  he  had  the  power  of 
expression  which  amounted  to  genuine  eloquence.  When  under 
full  sway  every  nerve  quivered  and  he  could  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  At  such  times  his  whole  soul  would  seem  to  be  on  fire. 
He  would  froth  at  the  mouth,  sway  to  and  fro  like  a  tree  in  a 
storm  and  raise  his  voice  to  the  loudest  pitch.  With  first  course 
students  he  was  never  popular,  not  because  there  was  anything 
disagreeable  in  his  manner,  but  because  few  of  them  had  been 
sufficiently  educated  to  the  import  of  his  utterances.”24 

Doctor  Richardson  lectured  on  Obstetrics.  Sutton  pre¬ 
served  the  “Notes  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women” 
which  he  took  during  this  course.  These  notes  survived  a  fire 
at  the  Sutton  home  many  years  later;  and  although  they  were 
water  soaked,  the  writing  remains  legible.  The  students  laughed 
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at  Doctor  Richardson  because  he  talked  about  “post  mortems 
after  death.”  Doctor  Blythe  taught  chemistry.  He  was  a  large, 
square  built  man  with  a  deep-toned  voice.  Though  he  was  not 
popular  with  all  the  students,  he  was  a  good  and  wise  teacher. 
Doctor  James  Overton,  a  small  black-eyed  man,  was  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  Theory  and  Practice.  He  was  an  agreeable,  kindly  person 
whose  lectures  were  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  flashes  of 
humor. 

Pleased  with  the  new  faculty  and  ifc  auspicious  beginnings, 
the  Kentucky  Gazette  commented  proudly  on  this  initial  medical 
enterprise  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

“Upon  the  whole  our  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  bids  fair  to 
become,  and  that  soon,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union;  and  we 
imagine  that  even  now  it  is  superfluous  for  western  students  to 
travel  over  the  mountains  to  finish  their  professional  education. 
The  favorable  opinion  here  entertained  of  the  abilities  of  the 
faculty  can  only  incite  them  to  redoubled  exertions  in  order  to 
elevate  and  render  permanent  and  general  their  good  fame.”25 

Although  the  beginning  of  the  1817  session  was  regarded 
as  favorable,  before  the  winter  was  over  misunderstanding  oc¬ 
curred  among  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  feuds  resulted  in 
its  disruption.  Drake  went  back  to  Cincinnati  to  establish  a 
medical  school  in  that  rising  city.  Overton,  disgusted  with  medi¬ 
cal  policies,  moved  to  Nashville.  Doctor  Dudley  became  very 
indignant  at  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Drake.  Their  relation¬ 
ships  were  further  strained  over  the  post  mortem  of  an  Irishman 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  brawl  in  Lexington.  The  outcome  of 
it  all  was  a  challenge  to  a  duel  from  Dudley  to  Drake.  Drake 
declined,  but  his  friend  Doctor  Richardson  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  weapons  chosen  were  pistols,  and  Dudley  shot 
Richardson  in  the  groin.  Immediately  Dudley  rushed  over  to 
his  opponent  and  checked  the  profuse  bleeding,  thus  saving  his 
life.  The  duel  caused  much  excitement  among  the  students  of 
Transylvania  and  was  discussed  on  the  campus  for  a  long  time. 

During  this  term  the  faculty  was  deeply  grieved  by  the  death 
of  Caspar  Wistar26  of  Pennsylvania.  Doctors  Dudley,  Drake, 
and  Richardson  felt  the  loss  keenly.  They  had  known  him  as  a 

»  4 

friend  as  well  as  teacher  because  they  had  attended  the  Wistar 
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Parties,  those  gatherings  of  students,  scientists,  and  travelers  who 
met  each  week  for  such  delightful  seminars  in  the  Wistar  home. 
When  the  news  of  Wistar’s  death  reached  Transylvania,  the 
members  of  the  medical  college  “resolved  to  wear  badges  of 
sorrow  for  thirty  days.”27  The  rest  of  the  year  at  Transylvania 
passed  uneventfully  for  young  Sutton,  and  April  brought  the 
end  of  the  term.  This  notice  from  the  Kentucky  Gazette  estab¬ 
lishes  the  time  of  the  closing  of  school.  “The  examinations  of  the 
students  of  Transylvania  University  will  commence  in  the  Hall 
of  the  University  on  Thursday  2d  April  at  9  o’clock  A.M.  and 
will  be  continued  for  five  days.”28 

After  these  examinations  the  first  medical  commencement 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  held.  Many  years  later,  Doctor 
Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  in  writing  of  this  graduation,  said,  “At  the 
close  of  the  session  one  of  the  number,  W.  L.  Sutton,  of  George¬ 
town,  afterward  a  distinguished  physician  of  Kentucky,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  doctorate.”28 

When  the  year  at  Transylvania  had  ended,  young  Sutton 
returned  to  his  home  in  Scott  County  for  a  visit  with  his  parents. 
He  referred  to  this  stay  sometime  later  in  writing  a  case  history 
of  one  of  his  patients. 


Catlettsburg 
June-October  1818 

Very  soon  after  his  twenty-first  birthday,  William  Loftus 
Sutton  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Catlettsburg,  Greenup 
County,  Kentucky.  This  little  town  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  for  it  was  about 
1808  that  Sawny  Catlett  brought  his  family  and  slaves  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  “The  Mouth.”  The  town  was  named  for  his  son 
Horatio.  He  laid  out  the  town,  sold  lots,  was  merchant,  post¬ 
master,  ferryman,  and  keeper  of  the  first  tavern.  It  was  to  this 
tavern  that  young  Doctor  Sutton  went  when  he  arrived  in  Cat¬ 
lettsburg  in  the  spring  of  1818.  The  house  was  a  rather  crude 
log  building  with  a  huge  fireplace  around  which  the  guests 
gathered  in  the  evening.  The  fame  of  this  old  tavern  rested  on 
its  sumptuous  fare.  Bear  meat,  boiled  or  roasted  before  the 
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fire,  venison  prepared  in  the  same  way,  pheasants  done  to  a 
crackling  brown  were  the  meats  served  in  the  early  days.  Later, 
pork  and  beef  appeared  on  the  menu.  The  breads  were 
johnnycake  made  of  mortar-ground  corn  meal  and  shortened 
with  bear  fat.  As  a  special  treat,  pumpkin  bread  was  prepared 
for  the  hungry  travelers,  and  on  this  they  ate  wild  honey  or 
homemade  maple  molasses.  When  springtime  came  huckleber¬ 
ries,  “sarvice”,  and  other  wild  fruit  were  used  as  relishes. 

Social  life  at  the  tavern  was  pleasant,  and  many  distin¬ 
guished  people  stopped  there  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  East. 
Then  there  was  always  the  charm  of  the  Catlett  girls  who  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  young  doctor’s  stay  at  the  Catlett  house. 

Fortunately  the  account  book  which  he  kept  during  the 
summer  of  1818  in  Catlettsburg  has  been  preserved.  This  old 
book,  like  the  lectures  from  Transylvania,  has  been  through  fire 
and  water,  but  most  of  the  entries  are  still  legible.  The  first 
record  in  the  book  is:  “Catlettsburg,  June  28,  1818 — Mr. 
Sam’l  Neal:  visit  to  Daughter.”  This  same  Sam’l  Neal’s  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  book.  The  other  early  settlers  whom 
Sutton  attended  were:  “Mr.  Therman  (Saltworks),  Mr.  Peter 
Catlett,  Mr.  Chas.  Smith,  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Joseph  Kelley, 
Mr.  Richard  Sharpe,  Mr.  Stephen  Ballard,  Mr.  John  Ball,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  West  (at  Branham’s),  Mr.  Isham  Branham,  Mr. 
Thomas  Riggs,  Mr.  R.  Bums,  Mrs.  Shortridge  (for  George), 
Mr.  Airt.  Blankenship,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mr.  R.  Catlett,  for  ex¬ 
tracting  tooth,  Mr.  George  Ferguson,  Mr.  H.  Cadett,  Mr. 
Thomas.”30  The  last  entry  in  the  Catlettsburg  account  book 
was  made  September  28,  1818. 

Several  weeks  earlier  the  young  doctor  had  received  this 
letter  written  by  his  father  from  Scott  County,  August  9,  1818: 

“I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  we  all  have  had 
some  kind  of  sickness  or  other. 

“Your  mother  has  had  a  very  severe  spell  for  some  time  and 
is  very  low  yet.  Milly  Crenshaw31  has  got  well.  Temperance 
Lightbum32  has  been  very  sick  at  times  but  has  got  most  well. 
She  has  mended  considerable  for  some  days  past. 

“I  recei’d  your  letter  and  was  happy  to  hear  that  you  got 
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there  well  and  safe.  Do  the  best  you  can.  That  is  all  I  advise 
you.”33 

Mary  Sutton’s  health  did  not  improve,  and  her  illness 
caused  her  son  William  to  come  from  Catlettsburg  back  to  his 
home  in  Scott  County  to  be  with  her.  She  died  on  October 
fifth,  just  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  He  watched  her  laid  to 
rest  in  the  family  graveyard  beside  the  home  on  the  banks  of 
Cane  Run.  The  stones  which  mark  her  resting  place  and  that 
of  her  husband,  John,  are  still  standing.  His  parents  John  Sut¬ 
ton,  Sr.,  and  Temperance  Lane  Sutton  are  buried  near  by.  The 
grave  of  John  Sutton,  Sr.,  is  marked  by  a  stone  given  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  his 
country  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Baltimore 

October  \S\Q- April  1819 

Since  the  time  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  Wil¬ 
liam  Loftus  Sutton  had  cherished  the  desire  to  attend  some 
medical  college  of  reputation  and  high  standing  in  the  East.  The 
struggling  young  doctor  was  not  in  a  financial  position  to  pay 
for  an  expensive  course  of  lectures  so  he  offered  to  relinquish 
his  interest  in  a  part  of  his  father’s  estate  if  his  father  would  ad¬ 
vance  him  the  money  to  continue  his  studies.  After  these  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  he  discussed  his  plans  and  ambitions 
with  a  young  friend  and  neighbor,  Joel  B.  Sanders.  The  two 
youths  considered  carefully  the  cost  of  tuition  and  the  courses 
offered  at  various  schools.  After  much  deliberation  they  decided 
to  matriculate  at  the  Medical  College  of  Maryland,  now  the 
University  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore.34  This  institution,  es¬ 
tablished  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Beale  Davidge,  had 
grown  into  prominence  and  had  taken  its  place  along  with  the 
other  four  leading  medical  schools  of  the  day — the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  Niles3  Weekly  Register 
gave  this  description  of  the  Medical  College  of  Maryland  at  the 
time  Sutton  was  there : 

“The  splendid  edifice  which  constitutes  the  Medical  Col- 
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lege,  as  the  center  from  which  the  other  departments  are  to 
diverge,  stands  on  Lombard  Street ...  in  the  western  end  of  the 
city.  It  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  (old)  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  The  front  faces  on  Washington  Road,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  down  the  Patapsco  and  the  Chesapeake.  The 
grandeur  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  does  not  excel  the  in¬ 
ternal  construction  of  the  apartments.  The  anatomical  theatre, 
with  its  necessary  appendages,  is  as  extensive  and  appropriate  as 
those  of  any  European  schools.  The  lecture  room  alone  is 
capable  of  containing  twelve  hundred  persons  with  convenience. 
The  chemical  hall  immediately  below  is  but  little  inferior;  it 
will  accommodate  about  one  thousand,  a  part  of  its  area  being 
taken  off  by  the  laboratory  and  necessary  apparatus.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  completely  accommodated  to  the  taste  and  views  of 
the  learned  professors.”35 

The  buildings  of  this  college  were  impressive  and  its  equip¬ 
ment  fine,  but  Sutton’s  greatest  satisfaction  came  from  his  con¬ 
tact  with  its  “learned  professors.”  Its  personnel  rated  high  in 
literary  attainment  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  months  spent  in  study  at  Baltimore  were  of  great  joy 
and  profit  to  the  young  doctor,  not  only  while  he  was  there,  but 
throughout  his  entire  life.  He  made  pleasant  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  among  his  fellow  students.36  Many  of  these  associates  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  the  profession  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere. 
His  contact  with  the  professors  and  the  information  received 
under  their  wise  tutelage  was  like  drink  to  a  thirsty  traveler. 

The  Provost  of  the  College  was  the  Right  Reverend  James 
Kemp.37  This  modest,  but  scholarly,  Scotch  divine  commanded 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  student  body.  The 
Reverend  William  E.  Wyatt  delivered  lectures  on  “The  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity  and  Moral  Conduct”  to  the  entire  school, 
and  every  student  was  required  to  take  the  course.38  David 
Hoffman  was  head  of  the  law  department.  James  D.  Craig 
taught  Natural  Philosophy.  Doctor  Nathaniel  Potter,  Professor 
of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  had  been  on  the  faculty  of 
the  school  since  its  organization  in  1807.  Lecturing  from  a  much 
used  manuscript,  he  taught  his  students  to  rely  on  calomel  and 
the  lancet.  His  fame  as  both  teacher  and  writer  reached  far, 
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and  his  diagnoses  and  prognoses  were  usually  considered  in¬ 
fallible  by  pupil  and  patient.39 

Upon  one  occasion,  however,  Doctor  Potter  was  mistaken. 
Sutton,  in  his  treatise  on  typhoid,  twenty-eight  years  later  re¬ 
called  the  incident.  Joel  Sanders,  Sutton’s  roommate,  became 
ill.  Doctor  Potter  was  called  to  see  the  sick  student,  and  told 
Sanders  that  he  had  the  measles.  Sanders  insisted  that  such 
could  not  be  the  case  because  he  had  had  “both  regular  and 
French  measles.”  Doctor  Potter  replied  that  if  Sanders  had  had 
forty  kinds  of  measles,  nevertheless  he  would  break  out  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Futhermore  he  asserted  that  he 
“had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  measles  by  the  smell  of  the 
patient.”40  Upon  his  next  visit  the  famous  doctor  found  the 
eruption  not  that  of  measles,  as  he  admitted,  but  of  typhus  fever. 

The  eloquent  Doctor  Elisha  DeButts,  whose  lectures  were 
prepared  with  great  care,  taught  chemistry.  An  Irishman  by 
birth,  he  was  an  accomplished  and  versatile  person,  but  never 
physically  strong.  Doctor  Samuel  Baker  taught  Materia  Medica. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  library  of  the  college  which  he 
enlarged  and  encouraged  his  students  to  use.  One  of  the  classes 
most  helpful  to  young  Sutton  was  that  of  surgery,  presided  over 
by  Doctor  Gibson.  This  professor  was  widely  traveled  and  had 
studied  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  On  a  second  trip  abroad  he 
was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  class  in  surgery  was 
sometimes  allowed  to  watch  him  perform  operations  at  the 
Maryland  Hospital  and  at  the  Almshouse,  where  he  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baker  were  attending  surgeon  and  physician  respectively. 
Doctor  Richard  W.  Hall  of  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  had  a  pleas¬ 
ing  personality,  and  was  very  diplomatic  in  his  dealings  with  the 
students.  He  was  popular  and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
school,  and  was  twice  dean  of  the  Medical  Department.  The 
professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  was  the  dignified  Doctor 
Maxwell  McDowell,  who  served  the  college  in  that  capacity 
from  1814  to  1833,  when  he  was  retired.  The  students,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  school  owed  its  existence  and  a  large  measure  of 
its  success  to  Doctor  Davidge  referred  to  him  as  “The  Father  of 
the  College.”  He  was  not  considered  good  looking,  but  was 
well  liked.  Doctor  Lunsford  Pitts  Yandell  described  his  lectures 
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as  “models  of  super  elegance.”  The  signatures  of  all  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  are  on  the  diploma  issued  by  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  Maryland  on  April  5,  1819,  to  William  L.  Sutton.41 

Prior  to  his  graduation  from  the  medical  college,  young 
Sutton  had  applied  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
Maryland  for  permission  to  practice  medicine.  He  passed  the 
examination  required  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  on  De¬ 
cember  10,  1818,  received  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  Maryland.  This  certificate  was  signed  by  Doctor 
Nathaniel  Potter  and  Doctor  David  M.  Reese.42 
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Chapter  III 
PROGRESS 


Now  the  proud  possessor  of  a  diploma  from  Maryland 
Medical  College,  young  Doctor  Sutton  returned  to  his  practice 
in  Catlettsburg  in  the  spring  of  1819.  On  April  seventeenth  he 
began  new  entries  in  his  account  book.  He  rented  an  office 
from  Horatio  Catlett,  as  this  ledger  shows,  “About  the  tenth 
[May  10,  1819]  agreed  with  H.  Catlett  to  attend  the  family  for 
the  rent  of  the  shop.”1  Although  the  fees  were  small  there  were 
other  compensations,  for  Doctor  Sutton  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
the  Catlett  family  while  he  was  in  Catlettsburg,  called  on  the 
daughters,  and  soon  discovered  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with 
beautiful  Mary  Belle,  the  eldest  daughter  of  George  and  Laetitia 
Buck  Catlett. 

This  branch  of  the  Catlett  family,  however,  had  suffered 
financial  reverses,  and  a  son,  Calmes,  had  gone  westward  to 
Morganfield,  Union  County,  in  1818,  seeking  to  recoup  their 
losses.  George  decided  to  follow,  and  there  was  doubtless  much 
regret  in  the  little  village  when  this  popular  family  said  farewell 
to  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  started  on  their  slow  journey 
down  the  Ohio.2  As  the  clumsy  river  craft  floated  away  the 
young  doctor  turned  back  to  his  office  resolved  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  was  not  to  be  for  long.  In  February,  1820,  he  left  Catletts¬ 
burg,  and  about  two  months  later,  according  to  his  account 
book,  began  to  practice  in  Morganfield.  He  must  have  pressed 
his  suit  vigorously  for  a  marriage  bond,  dated  “13th  day  of  May 
1820”  testifies  to  the  happy  culmination  of  the  courtship  of 
Mary  Belle  Catlett  and  William  Loftus  Sutton.3 

They  were  married  the  day  after  the  bond  was  signed,  and, 
according  to  the  old  account  book,  “Commenced  housekeeping 


Oct.  17.”  The  purchases  entered 

on  that  date  are  interesting: 

Bacon  18  lbs. 

10c  1.80 

Dishes  &c. 

6.50 

Butter 

.25 

32 


Beef  32  lbs. 
100  lbs.  flour 
2  bushels  meal 
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1.47 

3.00 

1.42 


Another  entry  states:  “Rented  the  comer  brick  house,  $7 
per  month. — Quit  Dec.  2.”  On  that  date,  December  second, 
the  Suttons  “Took  the  house  and  lot  opposite  Townsend’s  at  $80 
per  annum.” 


Currency  was  scarce  and  the  doctors,  especially  the  younger 
ones  who  were  trying  to  establish  a  practice,  would  assume  the 
care  of  an  entire  family  for  a  year  at  a  very  low  rate  as  is 
evidenced  by  this  entry  “April  19,  1819,  Bargained  with  George 
F.  Catlett  to  attend  his  family  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  year.”  The 
physician  frequently  had  to  take  his  fees  in  whatever  medium  of 
exchange  the  patient’s  family  could  produce.  Tobacco,  hay, 
cows,  clover  seed,  pork,  soap,  fish,  and  butter  all  are  found  on 
the  credit  side  of  young  Doctor  Sutton’s  ledger  during  the  years 
he  practiced  in  Morganfield  and  Union  County.  Most  often 
the  debtor  could  pay  in  com,  and  the  medico  recorded,  “50 
bushels  of  corn  at  .25c . . .  $12.50  which  is  to  be  taken  in  medi¬ 
cine.”  In  a  later  item  he  credits  one  patient  with  “116  lbs.  of 
bacon  at  ten  cents  per  pound,”  and  in  November  “116  bushels 
of  turnips.”  The  Kentucky  frontiersman  offered  a  wide  range 
of  articles  to  his  doctor  in  lieu  of  cash.  They  settled  their  ac¬ 
counts  with  “2  steers . . .  $20,”  with  “a  sett  of  Desert  Spoons 
$14,”  by  a  “load  of  shucks,”  by  “one  cow . . .  $9,”  by  “hire  for 
a  negro  woman  heretofore  at  different  times,”  by  “a  set  of  bed 
posts  $2.  and  bed  railings  $1.50.”  Mrs.  Nancy  Lay,  of  Mor¬ 
ganfield,  paid  on  account  “5  bu.  meal,  IV2  bu.  dried  apples, 
33  lbs.  feathers.”  All  these  articles  and  many  more  appear  in 
Doctor  Sutton’s  account  books.  His  family  must  often  have 
found  themselves  with  many  commodities  which  they  had  to 
use  whether  they  liked  them  or  not.  In  the  case  of  one  worthless 
individual  the  doctor  carried  his  account  for  a  long  time.  There 
were  many  night  visits.  At  last  the  patient  died  without  making 
any  effort  to  pay,  and  since  no  entry  could  be  made  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger,  the  exasperated  physician  finally  wrote  him 
off  his  books  as  “Gone  Hellward.” 


On  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  Catlettsburg-Morganfield 
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account  book,  copied  carefully  in  Doctor  Sutton’s  handwriting, 
is  the  following  table: 


Rates  of  Charging 


For  visiting 
Milage 

For  more  than  18  miles 
For  cathartics 
Emetics 

Tinctures  per  ounce 
Blisters  to  ancles  &  wrists 
do  chest 
For  administering 
For  bleeding 
For  extracting  teeth 
For  delivery 
For  curing  gonorrhea 
do  Luesvenerea 

For  paracentesis 
For  amputation 
For  trepanning 
For  reducing  fractures 
do  Luxation 


$  i 

.25  double  in  the  night 
.50 

.25  to  .50 
.25  to  .50 
.50 
.25 
.50 
$  2. 

.50 

$  1. 

5.  to  20 

10. 

20. 

20. 

50. 

50. 

10.— 20. 

10.— 20. 


In  1823  Doctor  Sutton  bought  four  acres  from  his  father- 
in-law,  George  Catlett.  This  land  joined  the  city  limits  of  Mor- 
ganfield  on  the  south  and  cornered  with  the  lot  of  the  Union 
Academy.4  It  was  on  the  old  Tradewater  road,  which  has  since 
become  South  Morgan  Street.  Here  the  fine  looking,  young 
doctor  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Mary  Belle,  lived  for  ten  years. 
Four  babies  came  to  the  home  during  this  decade,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  time  of  peace  and  joy,  marred  only  by  the  death 
of  their  infant  son,  Thomas  Coleman  Sutton.  The  baby  died 
just  after  the  New  Year,  1828,  and  was  buried  in  the  Catlett 
family  graveyard  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  across  the  road  from  the 
Sutton’s  home.  The  death  of  this  baby  was  the  first  loss  of  one 
of  his  own  descendants  which  Doctor  Sutton  had  experienced. 

The  practice  of  medicine  during  the  early  days  in  this  un- 
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developed  section  of  western  Kentucky  was  extremely  difficult. 
Doctors  went  on  horseback,  sometimes  being  forced  to  leave 
their  mounts  and  walk  over  the  rugged  trails.  Distances  between 
patients  were  great,  because  the  population  was  sparse  and 
widely  scattered.  In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  obstacles. 
Doctor  Sutton  built  up  a  good  practice,  and  was  able  to  save 
some  of  his  earnings. 

His  health  during  this  time  was  not  good,  for  some  years 
later  he  wrote:  “From  residence  in  a  malaria  district  I  had 
contracted  serious  hepatic  disease  which  had  continued  some 
years  and  reduced  me  very  much.  In  1833  I  removed  to  George¬ 
town,  and  very  soon  found  my  health  improved  without  medi¬ 
cine.  I  steadily  increased  in  weight  from  160  to  225-40 
pounds.”5 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1833  that  he  decided  to  move 
to  Georgetown.  He  sold  his  home  to  French  Gray  on  September 
seventh.  Later  in  the  same  month  he  advertised  his  personal 
property  for  sale  in  the  following  manner : 

SALE 

On  Monday  the  30th  Inst,  will  be  offered  at 
publick  sale:  Milch  cows,  fat  cattle,  1  yoke  of 
Oxen,  Hogs  &  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats,  a  quantity  of 
bacon,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  articles  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  A 
credit  of  nine  months  will  be  given  (for  all  sums 
exceeding  5  $)  by  giving  bond  with  approved 
security.  The  sale  will  continue  from  day  to  day 
until  all  is  sold. 

23  Sept.  1833  W.  L.  Sutton6 

One  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  leisurely  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  sale  and  wondering  how  much  time  was  required  to 
complete  it. 

When  Doctor  Sutton  returned  to  his  native  county  of  Scott 
he  was  thirty-six  years  old.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife; 
their  son,  George  Catlett  Sutton,  then  twelve  years  of  age;  their 
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daughter,  Mary  Belle,  a  sweet-looking  girl  who  was  ten;  and 
their  youngest  son  John,  a  lad  of  eight.  Doctor  Sutton’s  two 
sisters  were  living  on  large  farms  in  Scott  County  at  this  time. 
Millicent,  who  had  married  Joel  Crenshaw,  resided  at  the  old 
Colonel  Robert  Sanders  homestead  on  the  Georgetown-Lexing- 
ton  road.  Temperance,  now  the  widow  of  Richard  Lightbume, 
was  managing  the  farm  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  father. 
The  third  sister,  Mary,  “Polly”  as  the  family  always  called  her, 
had  married  George  Jones  and  lived  in  Oldham  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Doctor  Sutton’s  brother,  John,  had  died  in  Louisville 
about  1830.  It  is  probable  that  his  other  brother,  Thomas  Cole¬ 
man  Sutton,  was  dead  also. 

Upon  moving  to  Georgetown,  Doctor  Sutton  rented  the 
property,  which  he  later  bought,  from  Addison  and  Sara  Ann 
Lewis.7  He  continued  to  live  in  the  same  place  until  his  death. 
This  property  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  East  Main  Street, 
the  second  house  east  of  the  comer  of  Main  and  Hamilton 
Streets,  and  was  then  known  as  “the  Buck  house.”  The  part  of 
the  lot  on  which  the  house  stood  is  now  [1948]  owned  by  J.  R. 
Parducci,  and  is  adjacent  to  the  Georgetown  National  Bank. 
The  lot  was  L-shaped,  had  a  front  of  forty-six  feet  on  Main 
Street,  then  extended  to  what  is  now  Oregon  Street,  ran  along 
Oregon  Street  to  Hamilton  Street,  south  on  Hamilton  Street  to 
the  Bank  property,  and  with  this  line  to  the  Sutton  line. 

The  residence  was  a  four-story  brick  building  with  dormer 
windows.  It  was  built  flush  with  the  street,  and  five  steps  led 
to  the  doorway.  In  the  front  of  the  house  were  hall  and  parlor; 
the  dining  room  and  pantry  were  in  the  rear.  All  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  were  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  When  the  Suttons 
moved  to  this  house,  all  the  cooking  was  done  on  an  open  fire¬ 
place  in  the  basement.  The  firelight  must  have  furnished  the 
principal  means  of  illumination,  for  the  only  other  artificial  light 
was  from  a  very  small  iron  lamp,  really  a  little  pan  containing 
grease,  with  a  rag  which  served  for  a  wick.  This  grease  lamp, 
or  betty-lamp  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  was  hung  on  the 
wall  or  the  end  of  the  mantel,  and  gave  little  light.  The  window 
and  door  of  this  underground  room  opened  under  a  porch  which 
ran  the  length  of  the  back  of  the  house.  No  ray  of  sunshine 
could  have  reached  the  room.  To  add  to  the  gloom  of  the 
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kitchen,  the  floor  was  of  brick.  What  a  contrast  to  our  modem, 
well-lighted,  convenient  places  for  the  preparation  of  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  meals ! 

East  of  the  Sutton  dwelling  was  a  small  frame  building 
used  by  the  doctor  as  an  office  until  1839,  when  he  moved  his 
office  to  “Main  Cross  Street,  immediately  opposite  the  Franklin 
Hotel.5’8  In  1848  he  had  a  brick  building  erected  next  to  his 
residence.  This  office  was  connected  with  the  building  on  the 
second  floor.  On  the  first  floor  there  was  a  three-foot  alley 
leading  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 

In  the  yard  was  a  deep  well  which  supplied  cool  water  for 
the  family,  and  farther  back  were  the  brick  slave  quarters.  Be¬ 
low  was  a  terraced  garden  which  reached  down  the  sloping  hill¬ 
side.  Bordering  the  yard  and  the  first  terrace  of  the  garden 
were  peonies,  “flags,”  tiger  lillies,  and  cinnamon  pinks.  In  the 
background  were  lilacs,  snowballs,  and  wax  plant,  a  shrub  bear¬ 
ing  beautiful,  white,  waxlike  berries.  Stone  steps  led  to  the 
lower  terrace  where  vegetables  were  grown.  Across  the  back  of 
the  garden  was  a  seven-foot  stone  wall.  At  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  grounds,  on  Hamilton  Street,  was  the  stable  where  the 
doctor’s  horses  were  kept,  and  his  buggy  too,  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  buggy  to  be  had,  for  Doctor  Sutton  bought  one  of  the 
first  buggies  that  was  sold  in  his  section  of  Kentucky. 

Progress  was  ever  his  watchword,  both  at  home  and  in  his 
professional  life.  He  procured  everything  in  his  power  for  the 
intellectual  advancement  and  physical  comfort  of  his  family.  He 
purchased  one  of  the  first  two  extension  dining  tables  brought 
to  Georgetown.  When  the  first  shipment  of  kerosene  lamps  ar¬ 
rived  he  bought  one  immediately.  What  a  boon  this  must  have 
been  after  the  unsteady  flare  of  the  candle  by  which  he  had 
written  case  histories,  prepared  reports  for  medical  meetings  and 
tabulated  lengthy  statistical  records! 

The  lamp,  however,  was  for  special  occasions,  and  the 
candles  were  retained  for  general  family  use  for  many  years  af¬ 
ter  the  introduction  of  the  coal-oil  lamp.  Candles  were  eco¬ 
nomical  and  were  made  and  moulded  in  the  home.  The 
Georgetown  Herald  of  July  27,  1854,  gave  these  directions  for 
making  “beautiful”  tallow  candles. 

“Take  two  pounds  alum  for  every  ten  pounds  tallow,  dissolve 
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it  in  water  before  the  tallow  is  put  in  and  then  melt  the  tallow  in 
the  alum  water  with  frequent  stirring.  This  will  clarify  and 
harden  the  tallow  so  as  to  make  a  most  beautiful  article  either 
for  summer  or  winter  use.” 

Doctor  Sutton  was  never  a  wealthy  person  but  he  always 
had  money  to  buy  a  good  book.  His  love  for  books  amounted  al¬ 
most  to  a  reverence.  His  daughter  said  that  the  most  severe 
reprimand  she  remembers  her  father  giving  to  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  was  for  the  dropping  or  abuse  of  a  book  in  any  way.  He 
cherished  the  volumes  on  his  shelves  as  he  did  his  friends,  and 
could  not  bear  to  see  one  of  them  treated  badly.  Entries  in  his 
account  book  show  that  he  subscribed  regularly  to  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  to  the  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery ,  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

About  three  years  after  the  Sutton  family  moved  to  George¬ 
town,  Doctor  Sutton’s  wife,  Mary  Belle,  died.  The  doctor  did 
not  remain  a  widower  very  long.  His  second  wife  was  Nancy 
Cooper,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Houghton)  Cooper.9 
The  Coopers  were  old  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Sutton  fam¬ 
ily.  Their  home,  which  is  still  [1948]  standing,  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Iron  Works  Road,  near  its  intersection  with  the 
Georgetown-Lexington  road.  To  Doctor  William  L.  Sutton 
and  Nancy  Cooper  were  bom  two  sons,  Daniel  Cooper,  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  William  Henry.  Nancy  lived  less  than  five 
years  after  her  marriage,  and  was  buried  near  her  infant  son 
in  the  old  Cooper  graveyard,  beside  the  home  in  which  she  was 
reared. 

With  the  death  of  Doctor  Sutton’s  second  wife  in  1842, 
the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the  household  and  the 
care  of  his  little  son  William  devolved  upon  his  daughter  Mary 
Belle,  then  nearly  nineteen.  She  accepted  the  leadership  with 
dignity  and  managed  the  slaves  with  tact  and  ability,  relieving 
her  father  as  far  as  possible  of  the  oversight  of  domestic  affairs. 
His  time  was  fully  occupied  with  his  practice,  in  looking  after 
the  education  of  his  sons,  and  with  the  civic  affairs  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part.  Mary  Belle,  too,  had  other  interests,  as  she 
was  a  beautiful  and  popular  young  lady.  In  the  summer  of  1843 
she  told  her  father  that  she  had  promised  to  marry  her  distant 
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cousin,  John  William  Buck,  and  go  with  him  to  his  plantation  in 
Mississippi. 

When  neighbors  and  friends  heard  of  the  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mary  Belle  they  “wondered  what  Doctor  Sutton  would 
do  for  someone  to  take  care  of  little  William  now  that  Mary 
Belle  was  leaving  him.”  The  doctor  had  quietly,  but  very  effec¬ 
tively,  prepared  for  this  emergency  by  having  courted  and  won 
a  widow  who  had  moved  to  Georgetown  a  few  years  before.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  August  20,  1843,  just  two  days  before  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Doctor  Sutton  and  Ann  Tibbs  Webb 
were  united  in  marriage  at  the  home  of  the  Duncansons  on 
Main  Street,  Georgetown,  Kentucky.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Reverend  Logan,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  doctor  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  nervous  lest  the 
parson  should  fail  them,  because  he  wrote  this  note  on  the 
morning  of  the  wedding  day: 

“My  dear  Ann 

“It  is  now  half-past  eleven  and  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
Mr.  Logan.  I  presume  we  may  have  no  doubt  of  his  coming. 

“Affectionately 
“W.  L.  Sutton”10 

\ 

Like  other  doctors  his  time  was  never  his  own  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  had  occasion  to  write  again: 

“My  dear  Ann 

“I  am  compelled  to  go  to  Mr.  Emison’s  and  will  probably 
not  be  back  quite  on  time,  but  very  soon  after. 

“Affectionately 

“W.L.S.”U 

Both  notes  are  addressed,  “Mrs.  Ann  Webb  Present.”  Notes  or 
letters  thus  addressed  were  sent  by  messenger.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  patient  improved  rapidly  and  the  delay  was  not  great,  for 
it  must  have  been  trying  for  the  waiting  bride. 

The  following  incidents  of  Ann  Tibbs  Webb’s  life  prior  to 
her  marriage  to  Doctor  Sutton  have  been  related  by  her  daugh- 
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ters.  She  was  born  June  5,  1806,  in  Culpepper  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Her  mother,  Ann  (Miller)  Tibbs,  died  when  the  baby 
Ann  was  only  a  few  days  old,  so  the  child  was  nursed  by  her 
“black  mammy.”  When  grown  she  married  William  Webb,  but 
he  lived  only  a  few  years.  Meanwhile  her  father,  to  whom  she 
was  very  devoted,  had  died.  Her  sister  Mary,  her  only  other 
near  relative,  had  married  a  man  named  Starkey  and  migrated 
to  Missouri.  In  1837  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Urquit,  formerly 
Mrs.  Webb,  decided  to  move  to  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  with 
the  Duncansons.  Mrs.  Urquit  urged  Ann  to  accompany  the 
party,  and,  since  she  had  no  ties  in  Virginia,  she  assented.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  this  year  the  weather  had 
been  unusually  warm.  It  remained  so  mild  even  after  Christmas 
that  the  Duncanson  family  felt  they  were  safe  in  starting  on 
their  long  journey.  They  made  the  trip  by  stagecoach,  coming 
by  way  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  When  they  arrived  at  this 
town  the  weather  suddenly  turned  very  cold.  It  was  so  severe 
that  they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  Wheeling  for  three  weeks. 
By  that  time,  even  though  it  was  still  cold,  the  roads  had  cleared 
sufficiently  for  travel  to  be  resumed.  In  due  time  they  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  the  town  of  Maysville, 
Kentucky.  The  river  was  still  frozen  and  the  ferry  unable 
to  operate.  The  driver  of  the  stagecoach  removed  the  wheels  of 
the  vehicle  and  put  the  coach  on  sleigh  runners.  The  horses  trot¬ 
ted  briskly  across  the  solid  ice  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  an¬ 
other  difficulty  of  the  long,  cold  trip  was  past.  Duncanson,  who 
had  made  the  journey  before,  assured  the  ladies  that  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  way  could  be  accomplished  in  a  day’s  driving  over  a 
fine  macadam  road,  with  no  dangerous  crossings,  as  there  were 
substantial,  covered  bridges  over  all  the  streams  between  Mays¬ 
ville  and  Lexington.  From  Lexington  they  could  secure  a  stage¬ 
coach  to  Georgetown,  twelve  miles  away. 

On  his  previous  visit  to  Georgetown,  Duncanson  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  position  with  the  firm  of  Rankin  and  Webb,  and  had 
engaged  a  house  on  East  Main  Street.  To  this  place  he  took 
his  wife;  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Urquit;  and  Ann  Tibbs  Webb,  the 
widow  of  his  cousin. 

From  this  house  Ann  went  as  the  bride  of  Doctor  Sutton  to 
become  the  mistress  of  his  home  and  mother  of  his  sons,  one  of 
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whom  was  about  two  years  old.  Within  the  next  five  years  she 
became  the  mother  of  three  Sutton  children  of  her  own.  Her 
duties  in  her  new  home  were  similar  to  those  of  other  wives  of 
her  day  who  had  the  management  of  households  operated  on  a 
moderate  income.  Fortunately  she  was  domestic  in  her  tastes 
and  home-loving  by  nature.  She  looked  carefully  after  the  com¬ 
fort  of  her  family,  especially  that  of  her  busy  husband,  and  di¬ 
rected  the  work  of  the  servants.  The  spinning,  weaving,  sewing, 
and  knitting  for  the  family  and  slaves  was  a  responsibility  of  no 
small  proportion.  Much  of  the  work  she  did  herself,  spinning 
the  rolls  of  gray  wool  into  yarn  from  which  she  knitted  warm 
stockings.  She  was  a  proficient  and  rapid  knitter,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  remembered  her  going  about  the  house  and  giving  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  servants  while  her  steel  knitting  needles  clicked  mer¬ 
rily  in  her  deft  fingers.  Pinned  to  the  side  of  her  basque  was  a 
square  of  cloth  in  which  was  sewed  a  short  goose  quill.  This 
“knitting  quill”  was  used  to  hold  the  needle  steady. 

The  faithful  hunchbacked  slave,  Henderson,  did  chores 
about  the  house  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  valet  to  the  doctor.  He 
blacked  his  boots  early  each  morning,  and  in  case  the  doctor  had 
a  call  during  the  night  Henderson,  who  slept  in  the  house,  sad¬ 
dled  the  horse  for  him,  or  in  later  years  hitched  the  horse  to  a 
buggy.  One  of  this  boy’s  regular  household  duties  was  the 
scouring  of  the  steel  knives  and  forks  after  breakfast  and  again 
after  dinner.  It  was  also  his  job  to  put  into  place  the  small, 
drop-leaf  cherry  table  used  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  re¬ 
place  it  by  the  larger  table  of  the  same  kind  used  by  the  family 
for  dinner.  For  special  occasions  there  was  a  pair  of  cherry 
tables  on  mahogany  pedestals  that  made  a  banquet  table  when 
put  together.  Another  of  Henderson’s  duties  was  to  bring  hot 
bread,  especially  the  buckwheat  cakes  so  popular  in  those  times, 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room.  This  was  quite  a  distance, 
and  in  case  of  rain  he  used  an  umbrella  to  protect  the  food  in 
transit.  Instead  of  the  basement  kitchen  of  former  years,  a  room 
in  the  yard  was  now  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  food.  The 
doctor  said  he  erected  this  brick  kitchen  away  from  the  house  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  the  negroes  to  be  free  to  laugh  and  talk  while 
about  their  work,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
noise. 
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Jane  was  the  “house- woman’ 5  and  assisted  with  sewing, 
especially  the  garments  made  for  the  slaves;  she  was  a  capable 
person  but  was  described  as  being  very  erratic.  She  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  cook,  Judy,  and  usually  very  acceptably,  but 
if  praised  for  her  culinary  success,  was  likely  to  make  a  complete 
failure  of  her  next  meal.  Jane  carried  fresh  water  to  the  bed¬ 
rooms  each  morning  before  the  family  arose.  In  case  she  was 
tardy  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  the  children  gave  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  late  rising,  “We  could  not  get  up  until  Jane 
brought  fresh  water  for  us  to  wash  our  faces.” 

Mrs  Sutton  had  supervision  of  the  garden,  which  was 
worked  by  Jack.  Later  he  was  replaced  by  a  slave  named  Jerry. 
This  man  also  had  charge  of  the  two  cows  and  two  horses.  The 
names  of  two  of  the  horses  used  for  a  long  time  by  the  doctor 
were  Mike  and  Charlie.  The  former  was  a  roan  horse,  a  good 
traveler  and  very  gentle.  Charlie  was  a  spirited  Mexican  pony, 
dark  brown  in  color.  “Ann,”  as  the  doctor  always  called  his 
wife,  was  glad  when  she  heard  “Doctor  Sutton”  order  Mike  to 
be  made  ready  for  a  trip,  particularly  if  it  was  a  night  visit.  She 
felt  Charlie  was  not  to  be  trusted  and  was  anxious  when  he  was 
driven.  It  was  probably  due  to  a  caprice  of  this  skitish  Mexican 
pony  that  the  doctor  was  thrown  from  his  buggy  and  received 
injuries  that  incapacitated  him  for  a  time  during  the  summer 
of  1849.12  The  doctor  usually  went  alone.  Sometimes  he  car¬ 
ried  his  saddle  in  the  buggy  in  case  he  should  encounter  impas¬ 
sable  roads  and^be  compelled  to  continue  his  trip  on  horseback. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  practice  Doctor  Sutton  was  throwm 
from  a  horse  and  his  two  upper  front  teeth  were  knocked  out. 
After  the  accident  he  had  a  small  gold  plate  with  two  teeth 
which  he  wore,  sometimes  in  his  mouth,  sometimes  in  his  pocket. 
This  was  the  only  dental  work  he  ever  had  done.  When  he 
died  he  did  not  have  a  decayed  tooth. 

Doctor  Sutton  was  a  large  man  of  medium  height.  He  had 
dark  hair  and  blue  eyes,  a  well-shaped  nose,  and  on  the  whole 
a  rather  commanding  appearance.  He  was  genial  in  disposition, 
and  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  when  he 
nad  time  for  social  activities.  Among  his  close  friends  were 
the  Craig  family,  who  had  a  country  home  a  short  distance  east 
of  town.  An  account  of  the  cordial  relationship  between  the 
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two  families  is  given  in  a  diary  kept  by  John  Jefferson  Craig,  a 
Georgetown  attorney.13  During  the  Christmas  season  of  1853 
he  wrote: 

“Monday  Dec.  26 

“Clear  and  cold.  People  are  getting  ice  today  from  ponds. 
We  had  our  egg  nog  this  morning  about  ten  o’clock  to  11.  Dr. 
Sutton,  Bella  Bradford,  Howard  Smith,  Harvey  Graves,  Lewis 
Offutt,  Wash  Sameull,  Wm.  D.  Crockett,  Reuben  Ford,  J.  M. 
Shephard,  and  Prof.  Amnen  were  here.  The  Professor  did  not 
come  to  the  egg  nog  and  would  not  drink  any,  being  a  Son  of 
Temperance.  We  had  a  pleasant  party — all  left  about  12  ...  ” 

A  later  entry  tells  of  the  Suttons  dining  in  the  hospitable 
Craig  home:  “1854,  Wednesday  Feb.  15.  Cool  and  cloudy  and 
some  freeze.  I  was  at  the  Clerk’s  office  again  taking  depositions 
in  Clay  vs.  Risk.  We  sent  the  jarvey  in  for  Mrs.  Hinds  who 
dined  with  us.  Dr.  Sutton  and  wife  also  came  to  dinner.” 

Other  references  to  the  doctor  are  also  found  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  old  source  of  local  news. 

“Saturday  Sept.  2  1854  Hot  and  dry  still;  went  with  Dr. 
Sutton  this  morning  in  his  buggy  to  Mr.  Ben  F.  Ford’s  who  is  in 
feeble  health  . . . 

“Monday  May  14 ...  I  have  been  reading  the  ‘Study  of 
Words’  and  ‘English  Past  and  Present,’  two  books  Dr.  Sutton 
lent  me.” 

A  near  neighbor  of  the  Suttons  was  James  Daviess  who 
lived  three  doors  east  of  them  on  Main  Street.  The  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  families  were  friendly,  but  a  daughter,  Annie,  de¬ 
lighted  in  teasing  the  Sutton  girls  by  calling  out  to  them  from 
behind  bowed  shutters: 

“Old  Doctor  Sutton  as  fat  as  a  mutton 
'  Old  Mrs.  Sutton  as  lean  as  a  button.” 

In  winter  the  doctor  wore  a  fur  cap,  and  over  his  high-top 
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boots  used  leggings.  These  were  straight  pieces  of  dark  cloth 
which  he  wrapped  from  ankle  to  knee.  They  were  held  securely 
in  place  by  strings  attached  to  the  bottom  and  middle.  Fre¬ 
quently,  Ann  heated  bricks  and  wrapped  them  for  him  to  take 
in  the  buggy  with  him  to  keep  his  feet  and  hands  warm.  After 
the  introduction  of  lanterns,  he  swung  one  under  the  buggy  for 
night  driving.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  it  was  at  the 
close  of  his  practice  that  such  luxuries  were  to  be  had.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  his  night  work  was  done  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  sperm  candle  which  was 
more  satisfactory  because  it  did  not  require  frequent  snuffing. 
The  light  used  for  all-night  burning  in  the  doctor’s  bedroom  was 
made  by  small  tapers.  These  were  disks  with  wicks  through 
them,  placed  in  a  cup  containing  lard-oil.  Usually  there  were 
three  tapers  in  a  cup. 

By  such  a  dim  light  what  a  ghostlike  appearance  the  physi¬ 
cian  must  have  made,  as  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the 
“hullo”  of  some  nocturnal  caller  he  peered  out  of  the  upstairs 
window  in  his  nightdress,  wearing  a  nightcap  tied  under  his 
chin.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  to  wear  night  caps,  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  family  had  them  too.  Those  of  his 
wife  and  daughters  were  cut  by  a  different  pattern  and  were 
trimmed  with  lace.  In  the  morning  the  strings  of  each  per¬ 
son’s  cap  were  tied  in  a  buttonhole  of  his  nightdress  and  so  was 
in  place  for  use  the  following  night. 

Ann  Sutton,  though  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  always  ac¬ 
customed  to  slaves,  was  very  opposed  to  the  buying  and  selling 
of  negroes.  When  an  extra  servant  was  needed  she  insisted  that 
Doctor  Sutton  hire  one  belonging  to  someone  else,  and  when 
there  was  a  darkey  on  the  place  for  whom  there  was  no  work, 
she  urged  that  he  or  she  be  “hired  out”  rather  than  sold.  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton’s  son,  William,  had  inherited  several  slaves  from  his 
grandfather,  Daniel  Cooper.  These  were  sometimes  hired  to 
members  of  the  family  or  to  neighbors  as  the  occasion  de¬ 
manded.  One  of  these,  a  young  woman  named  Lucy,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  man  named  Toppas,  who  lived  near  the  Sutton 
home.  Early  one  morning  there  was  a  great  commotion  among 
the  servants.  Before  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  could  be  made, 
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Lucy,  clad  only  in  her  chemise,  rushed  into  the  dining  room 
where  Doctor  and  Mrs  Sutton  were  having  breakfast.  She  ex¬ 
citedly  explained  that  Toppas  had  threatened  to  whip  her,  and 
she  had  run  away  because  she  knew  “Marse  William”  would  not 
permit  her  to  be  “beat.”  It  is  not  known  wrhat  admonitions 
were  given  Lucy  or  what  promises  she  made,  but  it  is  known  that 
she  returned  to  her  employer  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  she  would  not  receive  the  promised  flogging.  Ann’s  con¬ 
victions  must  have  had  weight,  for  no  slaves  were  bought  or 
sold  after  she  became  mistress  of  the  home.  About  the  time  of 
Doctor  Sutton’s  death,  the  slaves  Jerry  and  Henderson,  the 
hunchback,  were  induced  to  run  away  and  join  the  Union  forces. 
Henderson  went  to  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  Kentucky,  where  he 
served  as  a  teamster.  The  unaccustomed  exposure  of  camp  life 
was  too  rigorous  for  his  frail  body  and  he  soon  died. 


Chapter  IV 
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During  the  1840’s  three  children  were  bom  to  Doctor 
William  L.  and  Ann  Tibbs  Sutton.  They  were  Annie  Temper¬ 
ance,  bom  December  12,  1844;  Caroline,  bom  April  2,  1846; 
and  Henry  Craig,  bom  March  1,1848.  This  son  was  named  for 
Doctor  Henry  Craig,  a  Georgetown  physician,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Doctor  Sutton  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  While 
these  three  younger  children  were  just  starting  life,  Doctor  Sut¬ 
ton’s  older  sons  were  reaching  maturity  and  the  doctor  was 
exerting  every  effort  to  give  them  the  best  possible  education 
and  establish  them  in  a  profession.  He  encouraged  his  sons  to 
become  physicians  and  prepared  them  to  enter  medical  school. 
The  matriculation  books  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  show  that  he  was  their  “preceptor.” 

His  oldest  child,  George  Catlett  Sutton,  attended  George¬ 
town  College,  and  then  entered  Transylvania.  Here  he  studied 
under  some  of  his  father’s  former  teachers,  the  renowned  Doctor 
Dudley  and  Doctor  Richardson,  also  other  men  of  prominence, 
including  Doctor  Robert  Peter1  and  a  new  member  of  the 
faculty,  Doctor  Elisha  Bartlett.2  George  Catlett  Sutton  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  class  of  1842.  His  thesis  on  “Emetics”  is  on  file  in 
the  archives  of  the  Transylvania  Library.  Having  inherited  his 
father’s  love  of  the  science  of  medicine,  he  was  a  thorough  stu¬ 
dent  and  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  skillful  doctor.  He  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Woodford  County,  Kentucky. 
During  the  summer  of  1 849  a  terrible  epidemic  of 
cholera  swept  the  country.  While  ministering  to  others, 
young  Doctor  Sutton  contracted  this  disease  and  after  a  brief 
illness  died  July  fifth,  at  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  This  un¬ 
timely  death  was  a  severe  shock  to  the  father  who  had  felt  such 
great  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  prospect  of  his  son’s  promising 
medical  career.  The  elder  doctor’s  reaction  to  this  blow  was  a 
determination  to  investigate  more  carefully  the  causes  of  epi¬ 
demic  diseases,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  spread. 
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He  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  strength  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

John,  the  second  son  of  Doctor  William  L.  Sutton,  was 
graduated  from  Georgetown  College  in  1846,  and  then  took  a 
course  in  medicine  at  Transylvania  during  the  term  of  1846-47. 
His  father  sent  him  to  the  Harvard  School  of  Medicine  to  com¬ 
plete  his  medical  education.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  study¬ 
ing  under  such  famous  men  as  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes3 
and  Doctor  John  Barnard  Swett  Jackson.4  These  illustrious  kins¬ 
men  had  become  members  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard  that  very 
year.  Doctor  Jacob  Bigelow5  taught  Materia  Medica,  Doctor 
Walter  Charming6  lectured  on  Obstetrics,  and  Doctor  John 
Ware7  on  Medical  Theory  and  Practice.  Doctor  George  Hay¬ 
ward8  was  another  famous  instructor.  Just  the  year  before,  he 
had  performed  one  of  the  first  major  operations  in  which  ether 
was  used  as  the  anaesthetic.  He  was  a  great  student  of  literature 
as  well  as  a  renowned  surgeon,  and  is  said  to  have  quoted  both  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  while  lecturing  to  his  students.  The  courses 
of  study  were  difficult  for  the  young  medical  student  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  more  than  once  he  expressed  to  his  father  a  great 
fear  that  he  would  fail  to  pass  the  final  examinations.  The 
father,  with  characteristic  patience  advised  and  encouraged  his 
son,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1847-48  term  John  Sutton 
received  his  diploma  from  Harvard. 

He  spent  that  summer  as  an  intern  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  which  recently  had  been  enlarged.  Here  he 
observed  m'any  interesting  and  unusual  cases  and  saw  operations 
performed  by  men  of  skill  and  wide  experience. 

Doctor  W.  L.  Sutton,  busy  though  he  was  with  his  own 
large  practice  and  his  growing  family,  was  deeply  interested  in 
his  son’s  studies.  He  wrote  frequently  to  John,  giving  him  ad¬ 
vice  concerning  his  general  conduct  as  well  as  his  education. 
John,  though  lacking  his  father’s  initiative,  was  willing  to  be 
guided  by  him,  valued  his  counsel,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
preserved  and  cherished  his  father’s  letters,  written  to  him  while 
he  was  in  school.  During  this  time  Doctor  Sutton  was  writing  a 
treatise  on  typhoid  fever.  Questions  arose  in  his  mind  upon 
'which  he  wanted  the  opinion  of  men  of  wider  experience  than 
himself  so  he  wrote  his  son  to  seek  information  from  some  of 
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the  Harvard  professors  on  these  matters.  He  asked  the  opinion 
of  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  had  already  won  the 
Boylston  Prize  for  a  paper  on  “Intermittent  Fever  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  also  made  inquiries  of  Doctor  John  Barnard  Swett 
Jackson,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology.  Unfortunately 
Doctor  Sutton’s  first  letter  to  his  son  was  lost.  In  his  second 
letter  he  advised  John  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  famous  Louis 
Agassiz.9  His  mention  of  Cassius  M.  Clay10  indicates  the  local 
interest  manifested  in  this  statesman’s  return  to  Kentucky  after 
a  colorful  career. 

“Georgetown  Dec.  10,  1847 

“Dear  John, 

“As  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Lexington  yesterday  I  took 
occasion  to  lay  out  all  the  money  I  had  for  your  benefit  which 
I  enclose  to  you.  It  will  keep  your  head  aoove  water  for  a  few 
weeks. 

“Cassius  M.  Clay  has  returned,  and  the  folks  who  drove 
’  him  out  of  Lexington  a  few  years  ago  are  striving  to  see  who 
can  glorify  him  most. 

“Prof.  Hopkins’  son  died — of  inflamation  of  the  brain.  We 
have  no  news.  Our  relatives  are  well  so  far  as  I  know  . . .  David 
Sullivan  has  returned  from  Vera  Cruz.  Dr.  Warren  died  of 
Yellow  Fever. 

“The  medical  class  at  Lexington  numbered  115,  at  Louis¬ 
ville  350  to  400  somewhere.  I  have  not  heard  from  Cincinnati 
since  I  notified  you. 

“I  hope  if  the  translation  of  Bischoff  on  the  Ovarium  is 
published  before  you  leave  Boston  you  will  not  fail  to  procure 
me  a  copy.  Bartlett  says  that  if  you  apply  at  Burnham’s  second 
hand  bookstore  he  doubts  not  you  can  get  a  copy  of  Thompson 
on  Varioloid.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would.  Procure  me  a  cata¬ 
log  etc.  of  the  Tremont  St.  Medical  School.11  It  can  be  had  at 
Burnett’s  Apothecary  store  or  at  Tucknor’s  or  French’s  book¬ 
store.  Enquire  into  the  price  of  such  a  microscope  as  will  be 
suitable  for  anatomical  investigations.  I  presume  Dr.  Holmes 
can  give  you  the  necessary  information,  if  not  of  the  price,  of  the 
kind.  They  are  to  be  had  at  Burnett’s  Apothecary  store. 

“I  operated  on  Smith’s  boy  for  Hydrocele  the  other  day. 
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Also  extirpated  a  wen  from  the  scapula  of  a  negro  man  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  father-in-law,  Coulter. 

“If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  Prof.  Agassiz’s  lectures 
on  embryology  .  . .  avail  yourself  of  it. 

“Take  enough  exercise  to  insure  your  health.  Attend 
church  regularly  on  the  Sabbath.  Keep  out  of  bad  company 
and  bad  habits.  Learn  all  you  can.  Be  civil  to  your  landlady. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  often.  No  letter  yet. 

“Give  my  respects  to  Dr.  Prewitt.12  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  Mary  lately.13  Indeed  nothing  from  George.14  Our 
weather  continues  unusually  warm.  But  little  time  as  cold  as 
people  desire  to  kill  pork.  In  cutting  out  mine,  I  found  one  of 
them  fly  blown.  I  understand  you  have  had  a  touch  of  zero. 

“I  wish  you  would  procure  me  an  answer  from  Prof.  Jack- 
son  or  Holmes  to  the  queries  propounded  in  my  first  letter.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  troublesome,  but  it  would  be  convenient  for 
me  to  have  it  at  an  early  date. 

“Your  affectionate  father, 

“W.  L.  Sutton.” 

In  his  next  letter  Doctor  Sutton  desired  his  son  to  thank  Doctor 
Holmes  and  Doctor  Jackson  for  the  statements  sent  him  and  to 
make  further  inquiries  of  Doctor  Jackson. 

“Georgetown,  Ky.,  Deer.  13th,  1847 

“Deai*  John, 

“I  received  this  morning  yours  of  1  Inst,  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  statements  of  Prof.  Holmes  &  Jackson  for  which  I  hope 
vou  will  render  them  mv  thanks.  If  it  should  be  convenient,  ask 
Prof.  Jackson  to  state  at  what  period  of  disease  his  observations 
apply.  At  what  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  pneumonia  etc. 
whether  the  time  usually  necessary  to  produce  ulceration  in 
typhoid  fever  had  elapsed? 

“I  sent  you  two  or  three  days  ago  a  draft  on  New  York  for 
$50  which  you  can  cash  at  par  I  am  informed.  I  will  send  you 
more  in  three  or  four  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  make  an  estimate 
as  to  what  your  necessary  expenses  will  be  and  inform  me. 

“I  should  like  you  to  come  home  by  way  of  the  falls  of 
Niagara  if  you  can  get  along  that  way  conveniently.  You  know 
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there  will  be  but  little  probability  of  getting  through  the  lakes, 
but  it  is  probable  enough  that  you  can  come  by  land.  I  cannot 
say  anything  upon  that  point,  &  if  you  start  that  way  be  certain 
of  the  practicability  of  the  journey  before  you  start.  I  presume 
you  should  not  come  as  far  south  as  New  York  if  you  make  that 
trip. 

“I  apprehend  there  may  be  some  mistake  about  the  price 
of  instruments  at  Philadelphia  or  of  the  quality.  I  sent  to 
Schively  in  Philadelphia  some  winters  ago  to  know  the  price 
exactly  but  I  think  about  $25.  I  got  a  dissecting  case  of  him 
for  $5.50.  You  may  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  good  case  of 
trephining  instruments  at  second  hand  and  at  a  low  price.  If 
so  &  the  article  is  good  &  of  the  right  kind  I  would  like  you  to  do 
so.  Do  not  buy  any  unless  it  has  lateral  saws  (running  perpen¬ 
dicular  up  the  crown  part  of  the  instrument  on  the  outside  so 
that  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  vary  the  direction  the  side  of  the 
instrument  will  cut  away  the  side  of  the  bone  where  the  crown 
has  already  passed ) .  This  old  one  of  mine  is  the  best  instrument 
without  lateral  saws  I  know  of.  You  had  best  not  buy  the  tooth 
drawers  of  which  you  speak  without  some  advice  from  the 
faculty.  Many  things  look  very  well  until  they  are  tried.  It  is 
equally  true  that  great  improvements  are  occasionally  made.  The 
great  difficulty  is  in  determining  whether  there  is  in  truth  an 
improvement  or  only  a  change. 

“We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  lately  &  on  Friday  last 
Elkhom15  was  higher  than  it  has  been  known  for  forty  years.  It 
was  up  to  the  Bourbon  bridge,  ran  over  the  embankment  at  the 
farther  end  &  washed  away  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  road 
for  some  distance.  Divers  milldams  are  very  much  injured. 
Stedman  at  the  forks  of  Elkhom  had  his  milldam  &  his  machine 
shop  carried  away.  A  good  many  of  our  farmers  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  hemp  washed  away.  Saturday  was  a 
beautiful  clear  day,  but  it  rained  all  day  Sunday  and  Sunday 
night.  On  Monday  morning  it  began  to  snow  &  notwithstanding 
the  ground  was  both  wet  and  warm  we  have  the  deepest  snow 
which  I  ever  saw  I  think.  It  will  average  a  full  foot.  Last  night 
the  water  was  said  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  on  Friday.  We  shall 
have  awful  roads.  It  is  not  verv  cold  but  there  is  a  stiff  breeze  & 
probably  we  shall  have  a  douser  .... 
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“Prof.  Martin  and  Mr.  Smith  have  as  I  understand  re¬ 
signed  their  appointments  in  the  Military  Institute.16  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  cause. 

“You  have  said  nothing  about  having  visited  any  places  of 
interest,  &  very  little  about  the  manners  of  the  Bostonians.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  you  perceived  a  marked  difference 
in  customs  .... 

“Give  my  respects  to  Buford.  I  saw  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  parents.  I  liked  that  he  should  see  things  to  com¬ 
mend  &  things  to  wish  better  ....  All  well  here  and  at  Prewitts. 
Let  me  know  if  you  have  intercourse  with  the  faculty.  Do  they 
appear  friendly  and  cordial?  Have  you  seen  any  ship  typhus — 
if  so,  does  it  differ  from  typhoid? 

“Take  care  of  your  health.  Learn  all  you  can  &  make  the 
natives  believe  that  you  know  how  to  behave  yourselves. 

“Your  affectionate  father 

“P.S.  No  time  to  correct  “W.  L.  Sutton 

or  point  [punctuate].” 

Written  on  the  back  of  this  letter  are  these  words,  “I  can¬ 
not  say  at  what  period  of  the  disease  the  patient  died,  but  think 
that  some  of  them  must  have  lived  long  enough  for  ulceration 
to  have  occurred.”  This  seems  to  be  Doctor  Jackson’s  reply  to 
the  elder  Sutton’s  query  in  regard  to  ulceration  in  typhoid  fever. 

In  his  next  letter  Doctor  Sutton  gave  John  advice  regard¬ 
ing  his  examination  for  a  degree,  urged  him  to  be  diligent  in  his 
studies,  and  inquired  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  which  the 
Harvard  professors  used. 

“Georgetown,  Dec.  28th,  1847 

“Dear  John 

“I  have  received  one  letter  and  a  line  through  Buford  since 
I  wrote  to  you  last.  You  inquire  what  books  you  will  want.  If 
you  intend  to  stay  here  next  summer  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  need  buy  any  with  special  reference  to  your  own  use.  We 
will  determine  what  books  you  will  have  at  more  leisure,  and  al¬ 
though  they  will  cost  somewhat  more  here,  yet  we  will  have  a 
little  time  to  reflect  and  raise  the  money.  In  the  meantime,  I 
presume  you  have  book  auctions  occasionally.  I  would  advise 
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you  to  attend  them,  and  when  a  good  standard  work  is  sold  low, 
try  and  get  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  real  merit  of  Chelins’ 
Surgery  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  like  to  have  that.  I 
would  not  advise  you,  however,  to  purchase  it  without  recom¬ 
mendation  from  Dr.  Hayward. 

“I  should  think  that  the  amputating  and  trephining  in¬ 
struments,  of  which  you  speak  in  the  note  are  not  high,  provided 
the  trephines  have  the  lateral  saw.  I  would  not  buy  any  kind 
except  upon  compulsion. 

“As  to  the  grave  question  what  you  are  to  do  if  you  are 
rejected:  my  answer  is  that  you  are  to  make  no  such  calcula¬ 
tion.  You  must  be  attentive  and  diligent,  and  I  cannot  fear 
your  ability  to  pass ....  Show  a  disposition  to  learn  and  you 
will  learn,  and  that  is  not  all,  you  will  get  the  esteem  of  your 
teachers.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  intimate 
to  some  of  your  professors  that  you  expect  to  continue  your  work 
during  the  next  summer  and  commence  practice  on  your  own 
hook  the  ensuing  winter.  As  I  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  you  would  go  South  I  preferred  your  graduating  the  ensuing 
Spring,  and  then  spending  the  summer  here,  because  I  deemed  a 
sudden  transit  from  a  high  to  a  low  latitude  somewhat  danger¬ 
ous. 

“You  surely  can  master  the  information  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  pass,  but  if  it  should  happen  that  you  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  upon  subjects  on  which  you  are  ill  prepared  you  must 
even  submit  and  take  another  turn,  unless  you  feel  satisfied  that 
you  did  not  do  yourself  justice  in  your  examination.  Then  I 
would  ask  a  re-examination.  One  suggestion  I  would  make  as 
to  your  examination  for  a  degree,  as  well  as  when  hereafter  you 
may  be  examined  in  court  as  a  witness — never  begin  to  answer 
a  question  until  you  are  satisfied  that  you  understand  it.  Some 
persons  ask  questions  so  awkwardly  that  they  might  be  supposed 
to  mean  something  materially  different  from  what  they  actually 
mean. 

“Do  the  professors  quiz  the  class?  If  so,  how  do  the  stu¬ 
dents  answer?  Let  me  know  the  estimate  in  which  you  hold  the 
students  generally;  I  mean  more  particularly  those  with  whom 
you  have  formed  some  acquaintance.  I  remember  when  I  was 
in  Baltimore  some  of  the  students  there  thought  that  all  beyond 
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the  Allegheny  mountains  was  wild  and  savage.  One  of  them 
asked  me  if  there  were  any  towns  in  Ky.  You  will  not  find 
ignorance  confined  to  any  one  region;  but  you  may  reasonably 
expect  persons  of  good  general  intelligence  to  have  very  imper¬ 
fect  and  erroneous  notions  about  portions  of  country  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  Boston  and  Ky.  By  taking  some  pains  to  give  a  cor¬ 
rect  representation  of  things  here,  without  seeming  displeased, 
or  of  even  noticing  their  wild  ideas,  you  will  do  them  a  favor, 
and  make  a  good  impression  on  them  both  as  to  yourself  and 
your  state  . . . 

“In  your  answer  to  this  you  must  let  me  know  the  amount 
of  money  which  you  will  need.  You  ought  to  have  been  smart 
enough  to  make  the  Profs,  take  Ky.  money  for  their  tickets. 
[Students  were  required  to  purchase  tickets  admitting  them  to 
the  medical  lectures] . 

“We  have  been  pretty  close  to  Boston  for  the  last  two 
weeks.  Our  roads  have  been  perfect  sheets  of  ice.  Having  no 
thermometer,  I  do  not  know  what  the  temperature  has  been. 
Last  night  (27)  we  had  a  vivid  flash  of  lightening  with  thunder. 
It  was  snowing  fast  at  the  time.  It  is  now  thawing  fast.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  often. 

“Your  affectionate  father 
“W.  L.  Sutton.” 

Another  letter  to  John  was  written  a  month  later,  and  tells 
of  the  doctor’s  plan  to  publish  his  treatise  on  typhoid. 

“Georgetown  Jan’y  27th,  1848 

“Dear  John 

“I  take  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  at  least  to  begin,  not  know¬ 
ing  when  I  shall  end  .... 

“I  wish  you  to  return  my  thanks  to  Prof.  Holmes  &  Prof. 
Jackson  for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  answers  to  my  queries. 
It  is  fair,  too,  that  they  should  know  that  I  propose  to  publish 
some  remarks  upon  Typhoid  Fever  as  it  has  appeared  here; 
that  my  object  was  to  acquire  the  result  of  their  observations  as 
to  the  value  of  the  lesions  of  the  eliptical  plates  per  se  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  presence  of  typhoid  fever — not  as  it  should  stand 
corrected  by  previous  history  a  concommitant  lesion.  I  presume 
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they  will  have  no  objection  to  my  using  their  authority.  If  so, 
let  me  know  very  speedily  as  I  expect  to  put  it  to  the  press  in  a 
short  time. 

“I  know  full  well  that  written  lectures  are  not  so  interesting 
to  the  hearer  as  those  delivered  extemporaneously,  but  upon  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic  I  do  not  think  much  is  lost.  They 
will  be  at  least  more  correct.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  of  the  U.S.  would  never  trust  themselves  to  deliver 
any  other  than  written-read  lectures.  I  doubt  whether  any 
ought  to  do  it.  Neither  do  I  perceive  that  lectures  are  any  the 
worse  for  having  been  written  for  years.  The  fundamental 
principles  are  the  same.  Much  that  is  true  is  not  new,  and  much 
that  is  new  is  not  true.  Observations  made  and  examined  yearly 
and  corrected  as  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  are  not  likely  to 
be  less  valuable  than  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  any  man. 

“The  trephines  you  speak  of  are  the  right  sort  provided  the 
crowns  are  not  larger  at  the  cutting  part  than  farther  up.  They 
ought,  if  anything,  to  be  a  shade  smaller. 

“In  supplying  yourself  with  instruments,  you  ought  to  have 
an  eye  as  to  where  you  intend  to  settle  yourself.  If  you  intend 
to  stay  in  this  vicinity  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  need  the 
case  referred  to  so  badly.  If  you  intend  to  go  off,  it  will  be  well 
to  have  them  or  some  others  equivalent.  Try  and  manage  it  so 
that  any  books  or  instruments  which  you  may  buy  shall  be  of 
good  quality .... 

“I  sent  today  to  Lexington  for  a  draft,  but  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  no  chance  to  get  bills  on  N.Y.  at  present.  I  expect 
therefore  to  fail.  I  understand  they  will  be  available  next  week. 
If  I  should  not  enclose  one  in  this  letter  you  need  not  expect  any 
money  for  the  next  five  or  six  days.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  put 
to  inconvenience  unless  Buford  has  some.” 

[no  signature]  • 

Doctor  Sutton  sends  money  to  his  son  and  advises  him  to 
consult  Doctor  Hayward,  the  eminent  surgeon,  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  books.  He  urges  John  to  be  careful  of  his  health. 
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“Georgetown  Ky. 

“Feb’y  2nd  1848 

“Dear  John 

“  I  received  yesterday  yours  of  the  22  Ulto.  enquiring  as  to 
the  property  of  buying  Chelins’  Surgery.  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  It  ought  to  be  and  probably  is  a  good  work,  and  you  say 
it  is  highly  spoken  of  there.  Your  object  is  to  buy  the  most 
knowledge  with  a  given  amount  of  money.  I  think  I  would 
ask  Prof.  Hayward  the  simple  question,  ‘Can  I  lay  out  $9  in 
surgical  works  to  better  advantage?’  and  be  governed  by  his 
opinion  .... 

“I  sent  you  on  Saturday  last  a  bill  for  $200.00  which  I  hope 
will  have  reached  you  before  this  does.  You  need  not  spend  it 
all  because  you  have  it,  but  if  a  good  opportunity  presents  itself 
to  lay  it  out  to  advantage  in  books,  instruments,  or  preparations 
you  can  do  so,  being  sure  to  reserve  enough  to  bring  you  home. 
In  making  purchases  of  books  &c.  have  reference  to  your  future 
i  location. 

“I  had  not  time  to  finish  the  letter  which  enclosed  the  bill, 
or  even  write  my  name.  I  rather  unexpectedly  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  bill  &  the  mail  was  to  remain  only  15  minutes.  During 
that  time  I  had  to  look  up  Hawkins  who  brought  the  bill. 

“I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  are  confining  yourself 
too  much.  I  wish  you  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  wish  you  to  preserve  your  health  and  a  certain 
degree  of  relaxation  is  necessary  to  the  proper  reception  and  ap¬ 
propriation  of  information.  Do  not  strive  too  much  &  confine 
yourself  too  closely.  I  would  like  to  have  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  separate  like  those  of  Craig,17  but  if  you  get  any  try  and 
have  them  sound  and  not  disposed  to  crumble. 

“I  am  not  in  the  humor  to  write.  Indeed  I  wrote  more  to 
notify  you  of  the  draft  in  case  it  shall  not  have  come  to  hand 
than  anything  else,  and  strange  enough  in  my  haste  I  did  not 
notice  upon  what  bank  it  was  drawn.  I  only  know  that  Will  S. 
Mullens’  name  was  to  it. 

“Let  me  know  of  its  arrival. 

“Your  affectionate  father, 

“W.  L.  Sutton.” 
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Pleased  with  the  prospect  of  his  son’s  having  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  Doctor  Sutton  urges  him  to  accept  the  position.  The  father 
renews  his  suggestion  concerning  deportment,  and  admonishes 
him  to  attend  church. 

“Georgetown,  Ky.  Feb’y  8th  1848 

“Dear  John 

“I  received  last  night  yours  of  the  29th  Ult.  in  which  you 
inquired  about  the  expediency  of  applying  for  a  location  in  the 
Hospital.  I  had  not  supposed  you  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to 
get  a  berth  of  that  kind,  as  I  considered  it  likely  that  there  would 
be  many  applicants  among  the  young  men  of  the  city  who  would 
most  probably  have  a  decided  preference.  If  you  can  get  such  a 
location,  I  should  think  you  could  not  spend  a  summer  better. 
I  do  not  understand  precisely  the  duties  which  would  devolve 
upon  you,  but  if  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  at¬ 
tending  the  sick,  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
more  knowledge  of  disease,  than  you  could  get  in  ten  years  of 
practice.  You  would  also  acquire  more  confidence  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  remedies  than  you  would  soon  get.  Added  to 
this,  by  promptitude  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties,  you  may  make  friends  of  the  attending  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who  may  some  day  be  of  much  service  to  you.  When 
you  shall  have  been  in  a  place  of  that  kind  too,  people  will  have 
moi*e  confidence  in  you  than  in  a  young  man  who  has  not  en¬ 
joyed  such  a  chance.  Besides  the  idea  that  you  must  have  had 
some  merit  to  get  such  a  place,  I  would  say  that  if  you  can  get 
your  board  and  lodging,  &  especially  a  little  pocket  money,  you 
ought  to  accept  the  place,  provided  you  can  get  it.  Your  cloth¬ 
ing  need  not  be  more  expensive  than  at  home,  &  I  will  try  to 
furnish  you  with  money  for  that.  When  I  told  your  step  mother 
that  you  had  a  notion  of  staying  all  summer,  she  said,  ‘Oh  Sho, 
he  has  been  there  long  enough,  tell  him  to  come  on  home.’  I 
hardly  know  which  she  would  prefer,  you  living  there,  or  in  the 
South.  She  takes  out  your  miniature  frequently,  &  says  it  looks 
quite  natural,  if  it  did  not  frown  so  much.  Ann18  says, ‘Brother 
John  has  gone  to  Boston  Cornhill.’  William19  is  making  great 
strides  at  writing:  &  altogether  we  are  getting  along  tolerably. 
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Garland  Webb  has  bought  out  Knott  &  Thomson.  He  &  Mr. 
Duncanson20  are  on  to  buy  goods.  Mrs.  D.  [Duncanson]  went 
on  a  visit  to  her  friends  at  Washington.  We  are  going  to  have 
two  more  physicians  here  in  the  spring.  The  Military  Institute 
opened  yesterday  in  fine  spirits,  with  the  firing  of  cannon.  The 
Governor21  has,  I  believe,  granted  them  two  or  three  cannons 
besides  considerable  quantities  of  muskets.  I  suppose  you  know 
that  Martin  &  Smith  have  left.  They  appointed  Sarah  Bryce’s 
‘Cousin  William  Forbes’  in  Martin’s  place;  &  two  other  tutors. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  legislature  is  doing  with  the  petition  for 
a  new  Medical  School  at  Louisville,  the  last  I  heard  wras,  that  it 
was  referred  to  a  committee.  I  presume  it  will  be  granted.  I 
believe  George  likes  his  location  very  well  and  I  think  his  pros¬ 
pects  ahead  quite  fair. 

“As  to  my  Essay  on  Typhoid  Fever,  I  presume  I  will  pub¬ 
lish  it  during  the  summer,  unaccompanied  with  plates.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  had  as  well  buy  Acton  on  the  Venereal.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  which  has  transpired  here  lately,  which  is 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  you.  I  sent  you  on  29th  Ult.  a  draft 
for  $200,  which  I  presume  will  be  sufficient  for  your  purposes 
in  buying  books  and  instruments,  including  a  coat  if  necessary 
and  bring  you  home  in  the  spring.  If  you  determine  to  stay  the 
summer,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  buy  any  instruments  or 
books,  as  I  presume  the  Hospital  has  a  library  which  will  suffice. 
In  that  way  you  will  have  enough  to  last  you  all  summer.  Let 
me  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  you  intend  doing  &  what  you 
can  do.  I  hope  I  need  not  renew  suggestions  for  your  courteous 
deportment  towards  all,  and  especially  toward  your  teachers, 
nor  that  you  find  time  every  Sabbath  at  least  to  attend  church, 

“Remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Prewitt,  and  accept  the  as¬ 
surance  of  mv  continued  affection. 

4 

“W.  L.  Sutton.” 

After  Doctor  John  Sutton  was  graduated  from  Harvard,  he 
practiced  for  a  short  while  with  his  father  in  Georgetown.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  soon  decided  to  locate  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Paris,  for  the  Georgetown  Herald  carried  the  following  notice: 

“We  observe  by  a  card  in  the  Paris  Citizen  that  our  talented 
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young  friend,  Dr.  John  Sutton  has  moved  to  Paris  with  the 
design  to  locate  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
pleasant  village. 

“Our  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Sutton  though  limited  has 
been  intimate;  he  is  a  student  of  no  mean  reputation  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  sterling  integrity  and  unblemished  character.  His  op¬ 
portunities  for  acquiring  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  his  profession  have  been  greater  than  is  common. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Georgetown  Col¬ 
lege  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Harvard  University.  He 
attended  Massachusetts  Hospital  which  is  the  best  appointed  and 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  hospital  in  the  United  States.  During 
his  pupilage  he  was  under  the  supervision  of  his  father  (himself 
one  of  our  most  eminent  and  highly  esteemed  physicians)  and 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  participating  in  much  of 
his  extensive  practice.”22 

In  August  1851,  Doctor  John  Sutton  was  married  to  Ellen 
(Lamb)  Richmond,  an  aristocratic  English  woman  whose  fam¬ 
ily  had  previously  migrated  to  Georgetown.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  the  young  doctor  decided  to  locate  in  Hickman,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  from  which  place  he  wrote  his  stepmother,  Ann  Sutton  on 
November  4,  1851.  The  letter  contains  a  touch  of  homesick¬ 
ness,  and  expresses  his  deep  appreciation  of  her  and  his  father. 

“Altho’  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  see  and  hear  all  that 
we  may  send  to  your  town,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  devoting  a 
special  letter  to  you.  You  will  think  perhaps  that  it  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  our  affection  for  you;  but  I  hope  that  you  do  not  re¬ 
quire  any  such  demonstration  of  our  affection  for  you.  The 
many,  very  many  acts  of  kindness  done  for  us,  and  the  forbear¬ 
ance  you  always  allowed  our  piccadilloes  and  foibles,  are  deeply 
engraven  upon  our  minds  and  tho’  I  may  never  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  proving  my  faith  by  my  works,  yet  I  shall  always 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  one,  who  has  been  all  that  a 
Mother  could  be  to  one  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  her  af¬ 
fections  than  a  child  of  your  husband  and  my  father,  and  yet  I 
have  always  felt  as  if  I  had  been  treated  as  I  should  have  been, 
had  your  own  blood  coursed  thro’  my  veins.  I  am  sorry  that 
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we  are  separated  from  you,  but  hope  that  we  may  sometime  be 
*  united.  If  father  ever  leaves  town  we  will  go  with  you  whenever 
that  may  be.  He  is  advancing  in  years  and  has  gone  through 
a  great  deal  of  hard  labor  in  his  life  and  I  sometimes  feel  that 
we  are  doing  wrong  in  being  so  far  from  you,  I  think  that  I  owe 
him  a  debt  of  love  and  gratitude  that  a  life  of  service  could  not 
cancel  and  if  ever  you  need  my  presence  you  must  write  imme¬ 
diately.  I  would  feel  that  I  was  bound  to  respond  to  it.  But 
I  hope  that  he  will  have  good  health  for  years  to  come,  and  that 
he  will  be  spared  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  who  may 
come  under  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  could  be  about  him  without  feeling  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  ‘good  man*  in  every  sense  of  the  word  .... 5,23 

Doctor  John  Sutton’s  desire  to  live  and  practice  near  his 
father  was  fulfilled  when  he  returned  to  central  Kentucky  and 
located  in  Midway,  just  nine  miles  from  Georgetown.  He  was 
the  leading  physician  of  that  town  for  many  years.  Besides  his 
medical  practice  he  owned  and  operated  a  drug  store  there.  He 
was  a  prominent  citizen  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
to  which  he  left  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  when  he  died  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1895. 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  medical  education 
which  Doctor  William  L.  Sutton  gave  his  older  sons,  George  and 
John.  His  third  son,  William  Henry,  also  became  a  doctor. 
He  did  his  preparatory  work  at  Georgetown  College,  where  he 
received  his  A.B.  degree.  He  attended  the  Medical  College  of 
Louisville  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1862.  That  same 
year  he  married  Mary  Moore,  of  Louisville.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Moore,  an  Englishman  who  was  teaching  in  that 
city.  Immediately  after  graduation  Doctor  W'.  H.  Sutton 
started  practicing  in  Louisville,  where  he  continued  for  about 
nine  years.  Realizing  the  greater  opportunities  offered  by  the 
West  he24  decided  to  move  to  Texas.  His  oldest  son,  Henrv 
Moore  Sutton,25  wrote  this  interesting  description  of  the  journey 
from  Louisville  to  Dallas  in  1871. 

“The  terminal  of  the  railroad  was  Muskogee,  Okla¬ 
homa,  then  Indian  Territory.  We  had  to  stop  there  for  the  night 
before  taking  the  stage  coach  for  Sherman,  Texas,  the  next  day. 
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Muskogee,  now  a  thriving  city,  was  then  not  much  more  than  a 
wide  place  in  the  road  although  it  did  boast  of  several  business 
houses  of  the  frontier  type  and  about  as  many  saloons. 

“The  only  hotel  in  town  was  a  small  two  story,  un¬ 
painted,  frame  structure  that  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  guests,  so  that  father  had  to  obtain  sleeping 
quarters  for  us  in  an  old  railway  coach  which  had  been  run  up 
on  a  siding  and  fitted  up  with  beds  to  accommodate  the  overflow 
guests  from  the  hotel.  I  remember  father  complaining  very 
much  about  this  accommodation  for  he  said  that  the  bed  he 
slept  on  felt  as  if  the  mattress  had  been  filled  with  com  cobs 
stood  on  end.  During  the  night  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  got  into  a  fight  out  in  the  street  and  shot  out  some  of  the 
windowlights  in  the  coach  in  which  we  were  sleeping. 

“Our  journey  through  the  territory  was  in  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  and  bridges  over  the  many  swollen  streams  were  few  and 
far  between.  Some  of  the  streams  we  forded,  the  water  almost 
ran  into  the  body  of  the  coach  in  which  we  were  sitting.  On 
one  large  stream  over  which  our  journey  lay,  the  bridge  had  been 
washed  away  by  a  recent  freshet,  and,  although  the  waters  had 
receded  by  the  time  we  were  to  cross,  it  left  steep  muddy  banks 
down  which  we  had  to  drag  our  baggage  to  a  small  skiff  that 
ferried  us  over  the  stream  to  reach  the  stage  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  skiff  had  to  make  several  trips  to  get  all  of  us  over  and  we 
had  a  near  accident  on  the  trip  that  contained  our  party.  The 
q^rsman  broke  an  oar  and  we  came  very  near  to  being  swept 
over  a  mill  dam  into  swirling  waters  below.  As  it  was,  we  were 
washed  a  considerable  distance  down  stream  from  the  landing, 
and  had  to  drag  our  trunks  and  other  baggage  up  slippery  banks 
with  the  danger  of  falling  back  into  the  stream. 

“We  finally  reached  the  stage  coach  in  safety  after  this  har¬ 
rowing  experience,  but  we  forded  many  streams  before  we 
reached  the  Red  River  that  marks  the  boundary  of  Texas.  There 
was  no  bridge  over  that  stream  then.  We  crossed  the  river  on 
what  is  called  a  rope  ferry,  that  is  a  rope  was  stretched  from 
bank  to  bank  and  the  ferry  boat  was  attached  to  the  rope  and 
drawn  across  the  river  by  a  cable.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
we  arrived  at  Dennison,  always  designated  as  the  gate  city  of 
Texas,  then  but  a  cluster  of  wooden  buildings,  but  now  a 
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modem  city.  We  passed  the  night  there  and  resumed  our  jour¬ 
ney  to  Sherman  which  was  ten  miles  away  and  the  end  of  the 
stage  line.  We  stopped  in  Sherman  several  weeks  while  father 
rode  horseback  to  a  number  of  towns  with  the  view  of  finding  a 
suitable  location,  and  after  inspecting  several  towns  selected 
Dallas  as  the  most  favorable. 

“I  remember  very  vividly  our  stay  in  Sherman  from  an  in¬ 
cident  that  happened  there.  Father  had  left  mother  with  enough 
money  for  her  needs  until  his  return,  but  the  hotel  maid,  an  old 
negro  woman,  stole  the  entire  amount  the  day  after  father  left 
which  of  course  left  us  completely  stranded.  I  remember  how 
great  was  mother’s  consternation  until  the  police  were  able  to 
apprehend  the  thief  and  recovered  the  money  the  following  day. 

“On  his  return  to  Sherman  father  made  a  contract  with 
some  freighters  to  move  us  to  Dallas.  Freight  and  some  pas¬ 
sengers  were  carried  in  covered  wagons  drawn  either  by  ox 
teams  or  horses,  more  frequently  by  the  former,  as  there  were  no 
railroads  in  north  Texas  at  that  time.  While  our  outfit  was 
drawn  by  horses  it  took  us  three  days  to  make  the  journey  from 
Sherman  to  Dallas,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles.  At  that  time 
north  Texas  was  mostly  a  vast  expanse  of  prairie  land  with 
farmhouses  few  and  far  between.  It  was  thirty  miles  from 
Sherman  to  the  nearest  town,  but  as  our  horses  traveled  only  in  a 
walk  drawing  their  heavily  laden  wagons  behind  them  we  made 
only  twenty  miles  the  first  day  out  and  stopped  at  a  farmhouse 
for  the  night  where  accommodations  were  extremely  meager. 
There  were  not  enough  beds  to  go  around — Mother  slept  with 
the  farmer’s  wife,  father  slept  with  the  farmer,  and  I  with  the 
farmer’s  boy  on  a  pallet  on  the  floor.  I  think  our  stay  there  was 
the  result  of  a  break  down  of  one  of  the  wagons  as  we  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  McKenney  one  of  the  intermediate  stops  be¬ 
tween  Sherman  and  Dallas  .... 

“We  finally  reached  Dallas,  a  straggling  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trinity  River,  a  stream  at  normal  stage  but  little 
larger  than  Elkhom  Creek  in  Kentucky,  but  I  have  seen  it  six 
miles  wide  in  a  rainy  season.  After  leaving  the  stately  build¬ 
ings  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at 
the  crude  cluster  of  houses  that  were  huddled  around  the  central 
square  on  which,  sometime  after  our  arrival,  a  courthouse  was 
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built.  From  a  town  of  a  few  hundred  people  I  saw  then,  Dallas 
has  grown  into  a  modern  city  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people,  the  principal  railroad  and  agricultural  center  of 
Texas.”26 

Doctor  William  H.  Sutton’s  practice  grew  as  the  city  de¬ 
veloped  and  he  became  a  successful  and  prosperous  physician. 
He  was  Grand  Prelate  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  member  of 
the  Dallas  County  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
He  died  November  23,  1895,  as  a  result  of  accidental  poisoning. 

Although  ambitious  for  the  professional  training  of  his  sons, 
Doctor  William  Loftus  Sutton  did  not  neglect  the  education  of 
his  daughters.  The  eldest,  Mary  Belle,  was  sent  to  the  best 
private  school  available.  Years  later,  when  Annie  and  Caroline 
were  old  enough,  they  attended  a  private  school  conducted  by 
“Mrs.  Sullivan”  in  Georgetown.  Later  they  attended  a  girls 
school,  “The  Scott  Female  Institute,”  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  citizens.27  Doctor  Sutton  was  chairman  of  the  “Board  of 
Visitors”  and  Charles  Nichols  was  secretary.  Joseph  Kenny 
and  his  wife  had  charge  of  the  boarding  department.  This 
school  was  located  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Mulberry  Streets 
in  Georgetown  where  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Office  now  [1948]  stand.  The  institution  enjoyed  a 
short  period  of  prosperity,  and  boarding  pupils  came  from  near¬ 
by  counties.  Annie  Sutton  was  graduated  from  this  school  as 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1861. 28  Because  of  war  conditions 
the  school  did  not  open  in  the  fall  of  that  year  so  Doctor  Sutton 
employed  one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  Ada  Hamed,  to  tutor  his 
daughter  Caroline.  The  financial  reverses  caused  by  the  war 
and  the  death  of  the  doctor  in  1862  put  an  end  to  the  education 
of  his  children.  These  conditions  worked  a  real  hardship  on  the 
youngest  child,  Henry  Craig  Sutton,  for  he  did  not  have  the 
same  opportunities  as  the  older  children,  especially  the  elder 
brothers  who  had  been  sent  to  college  and  then  to  medical 
school.  It  had  been  Doctor  Sutton’s  plan  and  ambition  to  edu¬ 
cate  him  in  medicine  too.  With  the  loss  of  the  income  from 
the  doctor’s  practice  and  the  reduction  in  family  finances  which 
war  times  brought  there  were  no  funds  for  his  education.  Soon 
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after  his  father’s  death  young  Henry  went  to  Midway,  Kentucky, 
where  he  stayed  with  his  half-brother  Doctor  John  Sutton  and 
his  wife,  Ellen.  They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  and  as  they 
had  always  been  especially  fond  of  Henry,  were  glad  to  have 
him  in  their  home.  He  worked  in  the  drug  store  which  the 
doctor  owned.  From  Midway  he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  was 
employed  by  a  druggist.  He  later  moved  to  Missouri  where  he 
died  in  1918.29 


Chapter  V 


FATHER  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

Doctor  Sutton’s  interest  in  medical  organization  began 
early  in  his  career.  His  first  actual  participation  in  a  professional 
group  came  during  the  summer  of  1845,  when  several  George¬ 
town  physicians  met  and  decided  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
“mutual  improvement  in  knowledge  and  good  feeling.”1  Inter¬ 
esting  cases  were  described,  and  a  subject  for  discussion  was  as¬ 
signed  at  each  meeting.  In  August  the  secretary  reported  that 
the  topic  for  consideration  was  “Ergot  and  its  Use  in  Child¬ 
birth.”  Doctor  T.  C.  Gibney  was  chairman  of  this  group  and 
Doctor  L.  P.  Brackett  acted  as  secretary.  Others  present  who 
took  part  in  the  meeting  were  Doctors  Sutton,  Barlow,  Craig, 
Hall,  Sullivan,  Bradford  and  Cone.  Later  this  Georgetown 
group  was  enlarged  and  became  the  Scott  County  Medical 
Society. 

Interested  as  he  was  in  this  local  group,  Doctor  Sutton 
wanted  a  state- wide  organization.  There  had  been  an  abortive 
attempt  at  state  organization  in  1839,  when  doctors  from 
Mason,  Bracken  and  Fleming  counties  met  at  Washington, 
Kentucky,  on  November  22.  Led  by  Doctor  Basil  Duke2  they 
passed  a  resolution  that  “A  State  Convention  be  held  in  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  1841  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  State  Medical  Society.”3  When  the  time  came  for 
the  Frankfort  meeting  the  zeal  of  the  leaders  had  “cooled  down 
to  zero.”  A  few  brave  spirits  tried  to  carry’  on  but  there  were  no 
more  than  a  dozen  present,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
The  birth  of  the  state  medical  society  of  Kentucky  was  des¬ 
tined  to  wait  ten  more  years. 

In  May,  1850,  Doctor  Sutton  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Cincinnati.  Here  he  and  his 
colleagues  received  inspiration  and  encouragement  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  medical  association  in  their  own  state.  They  talked 
with  eminent  eastern  doctors  concerning  the  organization  and 
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functioning  of  similar  “societies,”  as  they  were  then  called,  in 
their  states.  The  Kentucky  physicians  returned  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes,  determined  that  they  too  would  have  a  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Association. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery ,  edited  by  Doctor  Lunsford  P.  Yandell4  and  Doctor 
Theodore  S.  Bell,5  stated  that  “arrangements  were  in  progress 
for  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,” 
and  promised  that  “We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
in  our  next  number.”6 

Accordingly,  the  September  copy  of  this  journal  contained 
the  following  summons  T o  the  Medical  Profession  in  Kentucky : 

“After  much  deliberation  and  consultation,  the  undersigned 
are  fully  convinced  that  the  general  interest  of  our  time-honored 
profession  and  the  public  welfare  alike  demand  some  concen¬ 
trated  association  and  action  on  our  part.  We  therefore  venture 
to  request  our  brethren  of  every  county  in  Kentucky  to  meet  us 
in  convention  at  Frankfort  on  the  first  day  of  October  next  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Medical  Society — to  frame 
a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  same,  and  to  take  steps 
to  procure  from  the  legislature  such  chartered  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  as  ma>  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  permanency  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  to  the  association  . . . .  ”7 

Eleven  permanent  benefits  which  the  organizers  anticipated 
were  then  enumerated,  and  the  following  doctors  signed  this  call 
to  convention:  W.  S.  Chipley,8  S.  M.  Letcher,  W.  T.  Short- 
ridge,  J.  S.  Halstead,  H.  M.  Skillman,  Benjamin  P.  Drake,9 
John  D.  Darby,  Wm.  P.  Cromwell,  John  R.  Desha,  D.  J.  Ayers, 
Jos.  G.  Roberts,  W.  L.  Sutton,  Wm.  H.  Barlow,  J.  M.  Barclay, 
P.  Rankins,  H.  Craig,  L.  S.  Ericson,  W.  B.  Paxton,  Jas.  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  John  T.  Parker,  Ben  Hensley,  W.  C.  Sneed,  J.  M.  Mills, 
D.  W.  Roper,  Ben  Monroe,  E.  H.  Watson,10  Charles  D.  Pythian, 
J.  B.  Newman,  John  Mills,  S.  F.  Gano,  J.  D.  Winston,  John 
Sutton,  Lloyd  Warfield,  J.  W.  Knight,  U.  E.  Ewing,  T.  S.  Bell. 

The  Kentucky  physicians  who  were  interested  in  forming  a 
state  organization  met  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  stately  old 
Capitol  in  Frankfort  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  October  1, 
1851.  When  they  were  assembled,  Doctor  William  L.  Sutton, 
of  Georgetown,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Doctor  Edward  H. 
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Watson  and  Doctor  J.  M.  Mills,  of  Frankfort,  were  appointed 
secretaries.  A  committee  composed  of  Doctor  W.  S.  Chipley, 
Doctor  Asbury  Evans,  Doctor  J.  Dudley,  and  Doctor  William  C. 
Sneed11  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  formation 
of  a  state  medical  society.  The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
“half  past  2  o’clock.”12 

When  the  convention  reassembled  in  the  afternoon  a  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  was  appointed.  After  a  short  interval  this 
committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following  persons  as  suit¬ 
able  to  fill  the  various  offices : 

For  President — Dr.  W.  L.  Sutton,  of  Georgetown. 

For  Senior  Vice  President — Dr.  W.  S.  Chipley,  of  Lex¬ 
ington. 

For  Junior  Vice  President — Dr.  J.  Dudley,  of  Nicho¬ 
las  ville. 

For  Recording  Secretary — Dr.  W.  C.  Sneed,  Frank¬ 
fort. 

For  Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge, 
Jr.,  of  Louisville. 

For  Treasurer — Dr.  R.  W.  Glass,  of  Shelbyville. 

For  Librarian — Dr.  Ben  Monroe,  of  Frankfort.13 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  received,  the 
ballot  was  taken  on  each  officer  separately,  and  the  nominees  of 
the  committee  were  declared  duly  elected.  The  convention  then 
adjourned,  and  at  five  o’clock  the  same  group  reconvened  in  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society.  The 
president,  Doctor  Sutton,  took  the  chair  and  called  the  society 
to  order.  On  motion  of  Doctor  Ayers  a  committee  consisting  of 
Doctors  Dudley,  Yandell,  Garrison,  Roberts,  and  Wilson  was 
appointed,  to  apply  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  for  a 
charter  for  the  society.  On  motion  of  Doctor  Richardson14  it  was 
determined  that  the  society  adopt  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  After  other  brief  transactions 
the  society  adjourned  until  the  evening  session.15 

When  the  group  reconvened  Doctor  Sutton  appointed  ten 
committees.  The  three  most  important  were :  the  committee  on 
surgery,  headed  by  the  renowned  Doctor  Gross;  the  committee 
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on  vital  statistics,  led  by  Doctor  Chipley,  who  was  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject;  and  the  committee  on  obstetrics,  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Henry  Miller,16  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the 
University  of  Louisville. 

Doctor  R.  J.  Breckinridge  moved  that  Doctor  Sutton  be 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legisla¬ 
ture  upon  the  subject  of  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  The  society  then  chose  Doctors  L.  G.  Ray,  E.  D.  Foree, 
T.  G.  Richardson,  D.  S.  Slaughter,  D.  J.  Ayres,  E.  C.  Drane, 
W.  H.  Miller,  W.  R.  Evans,  and  Joshua  Gore  as  delegates  to  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association.17 

Dr.  Sutton,  always  eager  to  accomplish  more  than  the  al¬ 
lotted  time  would  permit,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
were  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting.  Doctor  Gross  moved 
that  the  president,  Doctor  Sutton,  deliver  an  address  at  the  1852 
meeting  of  the  society.  Then  the  group  adjourned.18 

Doctor  Sutton  presided  over  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  which  convened  in  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Room  in  Louisville,  October  20,  1852,  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  After  roll  call  he  appointed  Doctors  R.  J. 
Breckinridge,  N.  B.  Anderson,  and  C.  H.  Spillman  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  order  of  proceeding. 

During  this  day’s  session  Doctor  T.  S.  Bell  presented  to  the 
society  a  form  for  a  Case  Book  drawn  up  by  Doctor  Sutton. 
This  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  which  reported  later. 

'  After  Doctor  Chipley  read  his  report  on  Vital  Statistics,  the 
group  adjourned  “to  IV2  o’clock  to  hear  the  annual  address  of 
the  President.”19  Because  of  its  timeliness  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  as  well  as  in  Doctor  Sutton’s  day  the  address  is  reprinted 
here. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society: 

“Being  altogether  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  deliver  this  address  before  the  Society — containing 
manv  of  the  most  talented  medical  men  of  the  State — -I  manifest 
a  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  my  devotion  to  our  profession, 
and  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  as  expressed  at  the  for¬ 
mer  meeting. 

“At  this  meeting,  which  may  be  considered  the  commence- 
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ment  of  our  labors,  it  is  both  natural  and  proper  that  we  should 
calmly  enquire  what  it  is  which  we  propose  to  do:  and  the  best 
means  of  doing  it. 

“Our  Constitution  declares  our  object  to  be:  1st.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  union,  harmony  and  good 
government  among  its  members;  thereby  promoting  the  charac¬ 
ter,  interests,  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  profession.  2d.  The 
cultivation  and  advancement  of  medical  science  and  literature, 
by  the  collection,  diffusion,  interchange,  preservation,  and  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  of  medical  knowledge  throughout  the  State. 

“I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  limited  consideration  of 
two  points:  first ,  our  duty  to  the  profession;  second ,  our  duty 
to  the  community  in  which  we  live.  In  doing  this,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  that  I  shall  say  anything  which  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to 
every  gentleman  here,  nor  say  it  any  better  than  any  one  here 
would  say  it.  But,  for  mutual  improvement:  ‘as  iron  shar¬ 
pened  iron,  let  every  man  sharpen  the  face  of  his  neighbor.’ 

“It  is  our  duty  to  the  profession  that  we  hold  it  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof,  in  the  highest  honor.  The  profession  is  eminently 
entitled  to  honor  and  respect,  because  it  has  for  its  object  the 
most  important  and  momentous  subjects  appertaining  to  this 
world — the  life  and  health  of  each  individual,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  community. 

“It  is  entitled  to  honor  because  of  the  purity  of  conduct  and 
uprightness  of  character  of  the  bulk  of  its  members.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  to  honor  and  respect  because  of  its  expanded  benevolence 
and  extensive  charities. 

“But  we  must  not  be  content  with  honoring  our  profession 
ourselves :  we  must  cause  others  to  honor  it  likewise.  How  much 
so  ever  we  may  understand  and  appreciate  the  foregoing  con¬ 
siderations,  we  shall  find  very  few  that  can  do  it. 

“We  should  require  a  suitable  compensation  for  our  services, 
and  require  it  to  be  paid  promptly,  both  by  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porate  bodies.  Such  has  been  the  liberality  (if  I  may  call  it  so) 
of  our  profession,  that  public  bodies  and  even  individuals  many 
times  think  that  they  confer  an  honor  on  a  physician  by  employ¬ 
ing  him,  without  troubling  themselves  about  making  any  com¬ 
pensation;  or  at  most,  fixing,  themselves,  the  compensation  after 
the  services  have  been  rendered.  Thus  I  have  known  the  trustees 
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of  a  town,  upon  the  appearance  of  small  pox  in  it,  direct  certain 
physicians  to  use  all  diligence  in  vaccinating  all  persons  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  disease.  After  these  physicians  had  used  great  dili¬ 
gence,  successfully  vaccinated  the  inhabitants,  and  prevented 
any  case  appearing  out  of  the  family  first  affected,  I  have  seen 
the  trustees  dock  their  charge  sixty-six  per  cent.,  on  the  plea 
that  many  physicians  vaccinated  gratuitously  the  families  which 
they  usually  attend.  And  what  is  worse,  I  have  seen  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  physicians  quietly  submit  to  the  treatment.  Many 
similar  examples  might  be  adduced.  This  is  all  wrong.  If  a 
man  does  not  respect  himself  and  his  profession,  he  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  others  to  respect  either. 

“But,  the  profession  is  made  up  of  individual  members.  It 
can  be  honored  and  respected  only  in  their  persons.  It  is  per¬ 
fect  nonsense  to  talk  of  honoring  the  profession,  whilst  we  speak 
disparagingly  and  disrespectfully  of  its  members.  If  we,  by 
word  direct,  or  by  inuendo  or  dark  hints,  suggest  that  this,  that, 
and  the  other  physician  is  a  mere  pretender — scarcely  fit  to  treat 
the  most  simple  diseases,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  if  he 
treats  us  in  the  same  way.  The  result  of  all  of  which  is,  that  the 
community  will  believe  much  that  is  said  to  the  disparagement 
of  each,  and  the  whole  lot  of  physicians  lose  standing.  Of  course, 
individually  and  collectively  the  profession  is  not  respected — it 
cannot  he! 

“So  far  should  a  physician  be  from  indulging  in  these  petty 
slanders,  that  he  should  not  suffer  his  acquaintances  to  speak 
•disparagingly  of  other  physicians  in  his  presence.  Many  men 
will  aim  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  one  physician  by  speaking 
slightingly  of  another.  We  ought  always  to  reflect  that  what 
Horace  wrote,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 

**  ‘Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum 

Qui  non  defendit,  alio  culpante** 

Hie  niger  est:  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto.’20 
is  still  true.  We  should  not  only  guard  against  traducing  our 
brethren,  but  we  should,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  discourage 
it  in  other  men.  Must  we  speak  falsely  to  shield  a  brother?  By 
no  means.  A  man,  even  a  highly  respectable  man,  may  do 
something  very  wrong  which  the  public  good  requires  should 
be  exposed.  No  man  ought  to  shrink  from  what  his  duty  re- 
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quires.  But  in  the  thousands  of  petty  difficulties  which  occur, 
we  should  be  very  guarded  in  expressing  an  opinion  unfavorable 
to  a  brother:  especially  when  it  is  predicated,  as  nine  times  in 
ten  is  the  case,  upon  one-sided  statements  and  those  of 
parties  interested.  Not  only  so,  but  we  should  suggest  such  pal¬ 
liating  circumstances  as  present  themselves  to  our  minds.  We 
may  safely  believe  that  the  man  who  most  scrupulously  guards 
his  own  conduct,  will  be  most  ready  to  palliate  what  seems  to  be 
wrong  in  another. 

“It  is  no  excuse  for  failing  to  pursue  the  course  above  indi¬ 
cated,  to  say  that  the  physician  implicated  has  more  reputation 
than  he  deserves.  He  is  in  the  way  of  my  advancement;  he  is 
overbearing  and  dictatorial  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren; 
— or  anything  of  that  kind.  Every  physician  ought  to  be  willing, 
and  to  expect,  to  stand  upon  his  own  qualifications,  and  not  to 
succeed  upon  the  want  of  qualifications  in  his  competitors.  If 
he  has  failed  to  impress  upon  the  community  the  due  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  merits,  he  should  consider  it  as  his  own  misfortune 
and  not  the  fault  of  his  more  successful  competitor,  even  though 
less  qualified.  He  will  have  the  consolation,  too,  of  knowing 
that  many  highly  qualified  physicians  have  experienced  a  like 
neglect. 

“If  any  member  of  the  profession,  from  any  cause,  is  disposed 
to  place  himself  above  his  fellows,  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe 
to  themselves  and  to  the  profession  to  resist  such  pretentions; 
and  by  a  firm,  decided,  but  still  respectful  course  of  conduct, 
*  convince  him  that  his  claims  will  not  be  allowed.  In  one  word, 
we  should  feel  that  we  ourselves  are  gentlemen  and  should  al¬ 
ways  acknowledge  others  as  gentlemen  until  they  forfeit  the  title 
by  improper  conduct.  Perhaps  nothing  tends  more  to  the  honor 
and  high  estimation  of  the  profession  than  the  organization  of 
State,  District  and  County  Medical  Associations.  These  pro¬ 
mote  the  usefulness  of  the  profession  in  two  ways.  Men  asso¬ 
ciated  for  scientific  and  benevolent  purposes  must  of  necessity 
improve  each  other.  As  they  become  acquainted  with  each 
other  more  intimately,  they  must  see  various  points  of  attraction 
in  each.  They  may  have  warm  debates,  but  each  will  perceive 
that  his  opponent  has  better  ground  for  his  opinion  than  he  had 
been  aware  of;  objects  will  be  presented  in  new  points  of  view; 
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some  excitement  may  take  place  at  the  time,  but  that  will  soon 
subside  and  be  replaced  by  an  increased  respect  and  warmer 
friendship.  Again,  view  the  beneficial  effect  produced  on  the 
community.  It  is  impossible  that  any  people  can  be  aware  that 
an  association  of  men  meet  regularly  for  mutual  improvement, 
without  having  an  increased  respect  for  them,  as  a  body  and  as 
individuals.  This  respect  will  be  still  further  heightened  by  the 
increased  cordiality  and  good  feeling,  which  are  seen  to  exist 
between  the  members  of  the  Association. 

“It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  many  now  present,  that  the 
profession  as  a  body,  and  physicians  as  individuals,  are  less  re¬ 
spected  now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Why  is  this? — 
Several  causes  conspire  to  produce  the  effect,  some  of  which, 
only,  I  shall  notice.  Thirty  years  ago  a  graduate  in  medicine 
was  considered  as  necessarily  a  gentleman  of  education.  Indeed 
many  gentlemen  of  education,  and  who  had  complied  with  all 
the  conditions  requisite  for  a  degree,  had  such  an  awe  of  an  ex¬ 
amination  for  the  honor,  that  they  shrank  from  the  perilous 
trial.  Hence  to  have  graduated  was  in  truth  an  honor.  But 
how  is  the  matter  now? 

“In  those  days  the  number  of  physicians  was  not  greater  than 
the  population  required.  Now  the  whole  country  is  crowded 
with  physicians,  armed  with  diplomas.  It  may  be  well  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  proportion  of  physicians  to  the  population 
in  Europe,  and  in  this  country.  In  Switzerland,  with  a  popula- 
.  tion  of  2,150,000,  there  were  450  graduated  physicians,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census:  [Wellford’s  Address].  In  France,  with  a 
population  of  35,000,000,  there  are  from  18,000  to  20,000  phy¬ 
sicians,  including  officers  of  health:  [Bost.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour., 
July  14th,  1847],  or  1  to  1,750  inhabitants.  In  the  United  States, 
with  20,000,000  inhabitants,  there  are  about  40,000  physicians. 
Again,  in  France,  there  are  1800  medical  students  and  from  300 
to  700  graduates  annually;  in  the  U.  States  4,418  students  and 
1,300  graduates:  [West.  Jour.  Med.  and  Sur.,  v.  8:  p.  414], 
In  Kentucky,  according  to  the  late  census,  there  are  982,405  in¬ 
habitants  and  1,470  physicians:  or  1  physician  to  668  people. 
Again,  in  London  there  is  1  physician  to  800  people;  in  Paris,  1 
to  662;  in  New  York,  1  to  500:  [Trans.  Am.  Med.  Ass.,  v.  2: 
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p.  344];  and  in  Memphis,  1  to  176!  [Grant’s  Vital  Statistics 
of  Memphis]. 

“What  is  the  cause  and  what  the  effect  of  this  repletion  of 
the  profession  in  the  United  States?  The  cause  is,  the  disgrace¬ 
fully  low  requirements  for  entering  the  profession,  and  for  grad¬ 
uation.  The  effect  is  that  men  are  ushered  into  the  profession, 
so  far  as  academic  honors  are  concerned,  whose  mental  training 
has  been  next  to  nothing — whose  professional  knowledge  is  such, 
that  for  their  lives  they  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  a  woman  has 
a  prostate  gland — cannot  distinguish  a  prolapsus  from  retrover¬ 
sion  of  the  uterus,  or  an  abscess  from  a  tumor,  or  a  hernia;  yet 
they  are  placed  upon  a  perfect  footing  with  the  best  qualified. 
These  men,  having  spent  little  of  either  time  or  money  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  sometimes  satisfied  with  the  pay 
which  their  services  are  worth.  If  the  matter  ended  here  it  would 
be  well.  But,  the  services  of  those  who  have  spent  both  time  and 
money  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  estimated  at  the 
same  value.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  patient  to 
complain  of  a  bill,  because  Dr.  So-and-so  charged  greatly  less 
for  similar  services.  Men  can  very  well  understand  why  one 
yard  of  cloth  costs  more  than  another,  but  cannot  understand 
why  one  physician  may  rightfully  charge  more  than  another. 
It  is  said  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  It  is  all  very  well 
within  certain  limits.  But,  when  more  goods  are  manufactured 
than  can  be  consumed,  the  value  of  each  parcel  is  lessened,  and 
some  must  remain  unsold.  The  best  samples,  being  higher 
priced,  must  first  be  driven  from  the  market.  This  is  a  great  and 
a  free  country:  The  people  have  the  ‘inalienable  right*  to  choose 
a  Tegular  physician,’  ‘an  eclectic,’  a  ‘homeopathist,’  or  a 
‘hydropathist’ ;— one  who  is  satisfied  with  fifty  cents  per  day  for 
his  services,  or  one  who  thinks  his  services  worth  five  dollars; 
but,  surely,  we  who  profess  to  understand  the  value  of  human 
life  and  human  health — who  know  in  how  many  ways  the  life 
and  health  of  our  fellow  men  are  put  in  jeopardy  and  destroyed 
by  incompetent  medical  advisers — surely  we  ought  not  to  lend 
our  aid  in  introducing  inferior  articles  into  the  market.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  our  duty,  and  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  it,  to 
impress  upon  our  friends  a  proper  view  of  this  momentous  sub¬ 
ject. 
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“We  should  support  the  honor  of  the  profession  by  a  free  in¬ 
tercourse  with  its  members.  In  a  wide  spread  country,  this  can 
be  done  only  through  the  medium  of  our  periodicals.  With 
commendable  professional  pride,  two  medical  journals  have 
been  established  in  this  city,  but  are  they  sustained  in  a  manner 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  profession?  It  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  journals  that  they  are  filled  by  writers  who  have 
little  experience,  and  whose  suggestions  are  of  little  value:  that 
they  are  altogether  trashy  and  unprofitable.  One  of  the  easiest 
things  in  this  world  is  to  find  fault.  It  is  true  that  there  is  much 
trash  in  all  journals.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so. 
Yet,  every  now  and  then  every  journal  contains  a  paper,  which, 
of  itself,  is  worth  to  a  reflecting  mind,  more  than  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  But  grant  that  a  whole  year  passes  and  nothing  new  is 
produced,  is  the  journal,  therefore,  of  no  value?  If  no  new  sub¬ 
jects  are  introduced,  old  ones  are  presented  in  aspects  more  or 
less  new.  But  even  if  no  subject  is  presented  in  a  new  aspect, 
still  the  journal  has  its  value.  If  it  does  no  more,  it  renews  and 
enlivens  impressions  upon  subjects  of  former  study,  which  were 
becoming  faint  and  indistinct.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have 
learned  important  facts,  and  established  important  conclusions, 
we  must  keep  them  fresh  in  our  minds,  that  they  may  be  made 
available  in  the  hour  of  need.  This  can  be  done  only  by  recur¬ 
ring  to  them  frequently;  revolving  them  in  our  minds,  and  ob¬ 
serving  their  bearings  upon  related  points  of  investigation — the 
more  we  converse,  read  and  reflect  upon  any  subject,  the  better 
we  shall  understand  it.  But,  if  after  studying  a  subject  even 
thoroughly,  we  dismiss  it  from  our  minds,  and  cease  to  reflect 
upon  it,  we  will  soon  forget  nearly  all  we  had  learned.  We 
should  after  no  long  time  forget  the  names  of  our  most  intimate 
associates,  if  our  intercourse  of  circumstances  did  not  cause  us  to 
recur  to  them  at  intervals.  The  air  which  we  breathe,  the  source 
of  life,  health  and  vigor  becomes,  by  stagnation,  the  source  of 
debility,  disease  and  death.  To  keep  it  in  a  health-giving  state, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  agitated  continually  by  winds, 
and  occasionally  by  a  storm  or  hurricane. 

“But  what  have  our  fault-finding  brethren  done  to  inprove 
the  condition  of  our  profession?  A  large  majority  never  took  a 
journal:  and  perhaps  nineteen  in  twenty  never  contributed  an 
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article  to  a  journal  in  their  lives.  They  surely  might  have  some 
charity  for  the  puerilities  of  others,  until  they  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  do  better.  Journals  must  be  supported  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  by  contributions.  The  subscription  list  is  small: 
the  contribution  list  vastly  more  so.  I  have  looked  over  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  find  that  during 
the  year  1851,  ten  gentlemen  in  Kentucky,  besides  the  Editor, 
contributed  to  its  pages!  Why  is  this?  Why  do  not  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  Kentucky  give  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  observa¬ 
tions?  Say  that  an  equal  number  contributed  to  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  Journal,  and  we  have  twenty  for  the  whole  State!  I  re¬ 
peat,  why  is  this?  The  excuse  ever  ready  is,  ‘the  press  of  profes¬ 
sional  engagements’ — ‘entirely  too  busy’ — ‘have  not  the  time!’ 
Gentlemen,  it  will  not  do.  Make  your  excuse  ‘want  of  disposi¬ 
tion,’  ‘want  of  ability,’  or  the  want  of  anything  but  ‘time.’  In 
the  name  of  God,  do  not  slander  our  country  by  saying  that  of 
1470  physicians  in  the  State,  only  twenty  have  time  to  contribute 
something  to  a  journal  annually.  We  have  our  ‘anomalous 
cases,’  and  our  ‘astonishing  cures,’  which  we  love  to  rehearse  in 
the  ears  of  our  kind  and  credulous  friends:  why  not  lay  them 
before  those  whose  judgment  is  worth  something:  whose  good 
opinion  will  confer  honor? 

“But,  grant  that  young  men  write  for  the  journals,  and  even 
that  they  are  prompted  by  an  overweening  vanity  to  write:  still 
we  have  good  results.  No  man  can  write  down  an  essay  upon 
any  subject,  without  understanding  more  about  that  subject 
when  he  is  done,  than  he  did  when  he  began.  So  then  if  he  has 
taught  no  other  man,  he  has  taught  himself.  So  true  is  this, 
that  if  a  man  wishes  to  understand  a  subject  thoroughly,  one  of 
the  very  best  things  he  can  do  is  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  it. 

“2.  Our  duty  to  the  public  necessarily  involves,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  a  corresponding  duty  to  the  profession. 

“It  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  community  against  the  evil  ef¬ 
fects  of  quackery,  in  all  its  forms.  Of  all  our  duties,  I  do  not 
know  one  more  important,  more  difficult,  or  one  for  which  we 
will  be  more  certainly  censured.  If  we  speak  of  a  quack  as  his 
conduct  merits,  instead  of  gaining  credit  for  honesty,  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
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neighbors,  we  shall  be  considered  censorious  and  jealous  of 
superior  merit.  If  these  censures  were  bestowed  by  the  illiterate 
and  ignorant  alone  they  might  be  borne,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
philosophy;  but  when  well  educated  and  refined  gentlemen, 
men  of  standing  and  influence  in  society,  become  active  parti- 
zans  of  quacks,  it  is  humiliating.  What  then  shall  we  say  when 
respectable,  nay  eminent,  men  in  the  profession,  not  only  coun¬ 
tenance  such  characters  by  associating  with  them,  but  give  them 
certificates  to  favor  their  positions  in  remote  regions  of  the 
country? 

“But  how  shall  we  conduct  ourselves  towards  quacks  and 
quack  medicines?  If  a  man  is  disposed  to  tamper  with  a  quack, 
and  we  show  him  conclusively  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  we  make  him  our  enemy,  and  only  strengthen  his  deter¬ 
mination.  When  a  man  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  do  an 
absurd  thing,  he  will  always  find  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  his 
conduct  in  his  own  eyes; — like  the  Editor  of  a  certain  respect¬ 
able  paper  in  this  city,  who  had  never  admitted  a  quack  adver¬ 
tisement  into  his  journal,  until  convinced  of  the  pre-eminent 
virtues  of  [name  omitted].  But  in  what  that  differs 
from  other  quack  medicines,  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  can 
tell. 

“In  my  opinion,  we  should  not,  by  any  act,  countenance  any 
of  the  tribe.  In  promiscuous  conversation,  we  should  decidedly 
express  our  abhorrence  of  the  whole  system.  I  doubt  whether 
any  good  will  come  of  denouncing  any  particular  individual  who 
happens,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  the  favorite.  When  asked 
why  physicians  do  not  directly  oppose  such  persons,  and  con¬ 
vince  the  public  of  the  danger  to  which  they  expose  themselves 
by  following  such  pretenders:  my  answer  has  been,  ‘I  have  been 
practicing  medicine  now  thirty  years.  Every  body  knows,  or 
might  know,  that  I  have  ever  set  my  face  against  all  such  things : 
why  should  I  embroil  myself  with  the  partizans  of  every  knave 
who  passes  through  the  country?  They  will  consider  me  as 
actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  that  of  putting  down  a  man 
who  is  in  my  way.’  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  them  stand  on  their 
own  merits,  without  giving  a  prop,  found  in,  what  will  be  called, 
persecution. 

“Another  duty  to  the  public  is,  to  use  all  proper  means  to 
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secure  to  them  a  succession  of  well  instructed  physicians.  This 
duty  is  divided  between  private  practitioners  on  the  one  hand, 
and  medical  colleges  on  the  other:  and  like  many  cases  of 
divided  responsibility,  each  party  frequendy  fails  to  discharge  its 
own  duty,  and  attempts  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  other. 
The  practitioner  says  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  conferring  de¬ 
grees,  and  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  any  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  say,  we 
have  no  hand  in  the  reception  of  students,  or  in  their  early 
training;  we  must  receive  such  students  as  are  sent  us,  and  finish 
their  education  as  best  we  can.  Literally,  perhaps ,  both  speak 
the  truth,  but  in  fact  it  is  not  so.  It  is  true  that  the  private 
physician  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  act  of  conferring  a  degree 
in  a  given  case.  It  is  also  true  that  when  a  degree  is  conferred 
upon  an  unworthy  recipient,  the  college  ought  to  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Yet,  it  is  true  that  the  standing  of  the  graduate  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  joint-stock  between  the  private  preceptor  and 
the  college.  If  he  is  a  worthy  physician,  both  have  cause  for 
congratulation;  if  unworthy,  both  should  feel  humbled. 

“The  private  physician  should  resolutely  refuse  to  receive  in¬ 
to  his  office  for  instruction,  any  young  gendeman  whose  natural 
intellect,  moral  character,  and  previous  academic  training,  do 
not  afford  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  he  will  make  a 
respectable  member  of  the  profession.  Having  received  a  stu¬ 
dent,  he  should  indeed  become  a  tutor;  he  should  examine  him 
upon  his  studies  at  stated  times:  explain  what  he  does  not  com- 
*  prehend,  and  see  that  his  ideas  are  clear  and  definite  upon  all 
points. — He  should  take  his  student  to  see  his  cases,  explain  the 
import  of  symptoms;  the  reasons  governing  diagnosis  and 
prognosis;  and  why  the  particular  prescription  made  is  suited  to 
that  particular  case.  He  should  also  see  that  his  student  can  put 
up  prescriptions  in  a  decent  and  creditable  manner.  When  the 
student  is  about  to  attend  college,  his  preceptor  ought  to  give 
him  a  certificate  stating  his  age,  moral  character,  previous  liter¬ 
ary  acquirements,  and  the  period  of  his  pupilage.  In  this  age  of 
progress,  the  student  will  be  very  apt  to  attend  whatever  college 
he  may  find  most  convenient;  still  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  his 
preceptor  to  lay  faithfully  before  him  all  the  reasons  why  he 
should  attend  or  avoid  any  one. 
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“It  is  likewise  true  that  colleges  have  not  the  reception  of 
students  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  they  must  instruct  such 
students  as  are  sent  to  them.  But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 
they  must  confer  degrees  upon  those  not  qualified  to  receive 
them. 

“Our  colleges  generally  have  lists  of  requirements  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  degree.  Those  requirements  are  low  enough  in  all 
conscience.  Nevertheless,  degrees  are  sometimes  conferred 
without  those  requirements  being  complied  with,  either  in  letter 
or  spirit.  I  have  known  a  young  man  with  very  ordinary  educa¬ 
tion,  leave  a  mechanic’s  shop  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  on 
the  ensuing  March  twelve  months,  receive  his  diploma.  Nay, 
worse  than  this:  during  the  present  year,  I  heard  of  a  young 
gentleman  who  commenced  his  medical  pupilage  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  summer  course  of  lectures,  and  received  his  diploma 
the  ensuing  spring.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  colleges,  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  and  such  instances,  did  not  know  that  their 
requisitions  had  been  evaded.  But  they  ought  to  have  known  it. 
There  is  no  use  in  making  rules  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
observance  of  them.  If  our  colleges  should  do  these  things,  and 
practitioners  remain  silent,  what  right  have  we  to  complain  that 
the  people  favor  Homeopathy,  Hydropathy,  or  any  other 
‘pathy’?  With  what  grace  could  we  anathematize  steam  doc¬ 
tors,  root  doctors,  or  any  other  pretended  doctors?  If  our  col¬ 
leges  should  pursue  this  course,  that  would  be  a  justification  to 
induce  physicians  to  advise  their  pupils  to  attend  such  schools  as 
are  more  particular  in  bestowing  their  honors. 

“We  cannot  put  down  irregular  practitioners  by  calling  them 
hard  names.  We  cannot,  and  we  ought  not,  to  maintain  the 
superior  position  which  we  covet,  but  by  superior  knowledge,  in¬ 
telligence,  skill  and  virtue. 

“An  important  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  community  is,  that 
we  take  the  lead  and  instruct  the  public  mind,  preparatory  to 
introducing  sanitary  regulations  into  our  Commonwealth.  All 
the  attention  which  our  Legislature  has  paid  to  the  lives  and 
health  of  its  citizens,  consists  in  the  enactment  of  a  very  few 
sections  respecting  small-pox,  which  have  long  since  been  for¬ 
gotten,  and  never  were  of  any  avail.  Any  man  or  body  of  men, 
who  neglects  a  known  duty,  incurs  a  guilt,  for  which  he  or  they 
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will  almost  certainly  be  punished  in  some  way  or  other.  No  one 
will  deny  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  government 
is  to  preserve  the  life  and  health  of  the  people.  If  any  govern¬ 
ment  neglect  that  duty  it  will  be  punished  in  the  form  of  sickness 
and  death,  prevailing  to  an  undue  extent  among  the  people;  or 
of  a  debilitated  and  inefficient  population,  in  which  filth, 
poverty  and  crime  will  be  rife;  and  in  which  religion,  morality 
and  life  will  be  equally  disregarded. 

“As  our  legislators  have  thus  far  paid  no  attention  to  the 
public  health,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  theirs.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  will 
not  turn  an  ear  altogether  deaf,  to  the  suggestions  and  admoni¬ 
tions  emanating  from  a  body  as  learned,  disinterested,  and  phil¬ 
anthropic,  as  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  promises  to  be. 

“Our  State  is  yet  young; — we  have  no  overgrown  cities.  It  is 
an  old  adage  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  engraft  on  the  charters 
of  our  towns  and  cities,  provisions  which  shall  forever  prevent 
the  citizens  thereof  from  being  cursed  with  narrow  streets,  closed 
up  courts,  subterranean  dwellings,  &c.,  where  the  sun  never 
shines  and  the  wind  never  blows;  which  shall  compel  cities  as 
large  as  this,  to  have  spacious  avenues,  large  open  public  squares, 
plentiful  supplies  of  good  water,  sanitary  police,  and  many  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  purpose  of  securing  health  and  promoting 
longevity. 

“In  many  portions  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  have  almost 
forgotten  that  there  is  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  small¬ 
pox,  whilst  we  are  actually  in  greater  danger  than  we  ever  were. 
The  time  has  come  when  a  man  mav  contract  the  disease  in  al- 
most  any  portion  of  the  Union,  and  break  out  with  it  in  the 
interior  of  Kentucky  .... 

“It  becomes  this  Society  to  consider  what  means  may  be 
legally  and  properly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  of  this 
State,  to  induce  them  to  protect  themselves  against  this  loath¬ 
some  and  fatal  distemper.  There  are  measures,  having  for  their 
object  the  preservation  of  health,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  address,  upon  which  we  ought  to  instruct  the  people,  and 
suggest  means  by  which  they  may  be  made  beneficial  to  the 
community. 
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“There  is  another  subject  upon  which  the  influence  of  the 
profession  ought  to  be  exerted.  Those  who  have  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  the  manner  in  which  coroner’s  inquests  have  been 
conducted,  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  a  vast  improvement  is  im¬ 
periously  called  for  by  the  public  good,  whilst  our  present  con¬ 
dition  promises  nothing  but  a  greater  deterioration.  To  any  one 
at  all  conversant  with  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  but 
a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  or  at  any  rate  a  man  of  much  judg¬ 
ment,  prudence  and  general  information,  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  a  coroner.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  one 
hundred  counties  of  the  State,  one  such  man  holds  the  office.  As 
this  officer  is  elected  by  the  people,  I  know  of  no  remedy  but  by 
labor  and  perseverance,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  this 
point. 

“I  feel  that  I  have  taken  up  entirely  too  much  of  the  time  of 
this  Society  already,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  close  this  address 
without  alluding  to  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  the  community.  In  every  county  of  this  State, 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  pay  for  medical  attendance.  In  some  counties,  some 
scanty  provisions  are  made  by  the  county  courts,  which,  under 
certain  restrictions,  usually  too  onerous  to  be  complied  with, 
provide  trifling  compensation  to  physicians  for  attending  such 
cases. — But  almost  universally,  the  physicians  attend  such  cases 
without  the  remote  expectation  of  any  compensation.  This  is 
many  times  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  supplying  medicines, 
diet,  and  even  articles  of  dress,  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  their 
patients.  This  involves  an  outlay  of  time  and  of  money  on  the 
part  of  physicians,  who  usually  are  little  able  to  bear  it,  and  is  al¬ 
together  unreasonable;  and  to  which  burden  no  other  class  in 
the  community  has  an  equivalent,  or  any  thing  like  it. 

“This  Society  ought  to  mature  some  plan  of  general  applica¬ 
tion,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  this  burden  may  be  removed 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  profession,  and  urge  it  upon  the 
Legislature  for  adoption. 

“As  we  admit  no  profession  to  be  more  useful  or  honorable 
than  our  own,  save  only  that  which  points  the  way  to  eternal 
life,  may  I  not,  in  conclusion,  express  the  hope  and  conviction, 
that  as  a  body  and  individually,  we  shall  be  ever  ready  to  do  all 
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that  in  us  lies,  to  aid  that  noble  class  of  man  in  improving  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  condition  of  man;  and,  by  im¬ 
pressing  upon  our  fellow  men  a  due  sense  of  their  obligations  to 
one  another  and  to  their  God,  make  them  better  citizens  here, 
and  fit  them  for  everlasting  life  hereafter.”21 

The  morning  after  this  address  was  delivered  Doctor  Sutton 
arose  early  to  write  to  his  wife  before  the  activities  of  the  day 
began.  He  told  her  about  the  meeting  and  the  attention  shown 
him  by  his  colleagues. 

“Louisville,  Oct.  21,  1852 

“My  Dear  Wife, 

“I  arrived  here  safe  and  have  been  pretty  busy  ever  since 
my  arrival;  and  as  I  expect  to  be  busy,  I  take  a  portion  of  the 
time  which  I  usually  spend  in  bed  to  drop  you  a  line  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  alive  and  kicking. 

“On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Richardson  called  at  the  Hotel 
and  told  me  he  had  come  to  take  me  to  his  house  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  my  home  whilst  I  remained  in  Louisville.  It  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  that  I  could  put  him  off. 

“Whilst  I  was  at  supper  Professor  Gross  came  and  said  he 
was  very  sorry  to  see  me  eating  at  a  Hotel,  that  he  had  called  to 
take  me  to  his  house  which  he  should  insist  I  should  make  my 
abode.  I  believe  I  would  not  have  gotten  rid  of  him  but  by 
telling  him  that  it  would  not  do  to  go  with  him  after  refusing 
Dr.  Richardson. 

“I  have  received  a  good  deal  of  kindness  at  the  hands  of 

the  professional  brethren. 

* 

“I  supped  last  night  with  Dr.  Richardson;  after  the  society 
adjourned  at  night  I  went  to  Prof.  Flint’s.22  Today  I  am  to 
dine  with  Prof.  Powell.  We  have  had  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
meeting  thus  far.  Dr.  Chipley  read  his  report  last  evening  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  pay  me  a  very  handsome  compliment. 

“At  8  o’clock  last  night  I  delivered  my  address  which  was 
very  well  received,  and  I  received  a  good  many  compliments  for 
it  after  it  was  over. 

“I  really  cannot  tell  whether  I  shall  come  up  with  this 
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letter  or  on  Saturday.  The  Society  will  not  adjourn  until  Friday 
I  think. 

“I  shall  expect  a  letter  from  you  this  afternoon. 

“Your  affectionate  Husband, 

“W.  L.  Sutton5523 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Doctor  Sutton,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Registration,  read  his  report,  stating  that  this 
committee  had  sent  printed  circulars  to  all  the  physicians  of 
Kentucky,  urging  them  to  use  their  influence  with  their  repre¬ 
sentative  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  the  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  This  committee  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  when  it  convened,  and  also  “laid 
upon  the  table  of  each  member  a  document  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Legislature. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  took  every  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  the  individual  members  of  the  Legislature  the  importance 
of  the  subject  of  registration.  The  result  of  these  exertions  was 
the  act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  unanimously,  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelming  majority.5524 
Doctor  Sutton  then  quoted  the  act  verbatim,  and  showed  a  set 
of  registration  blanks  to  the  members  of  the  society.  He  was 
reappointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vital  Statistics  for 
the  following  year. 

At  the  evening  session,  Doctor  Sutton  proposed  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  “to  consider  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 
means  can  be  brought  into  requisition  to  lessen  the  heavy  burthen 
of  pauper  practice.5525 

On  the  third  day  of  this  meeting  the  Committee  on  Case 
Book  reported.  Doctor  Bell,  the  chairman,  had  previously  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  society  a  form  for  a  model  case  book  which  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton  had  prepared.  Doctor  Suttton  had  recorded  un¬ 
usual  cases  since  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  He  realized 
the  importance  of  this  practice  and  urged  his  colleagues  to  keep 
such  records.  He  had  studied  carefully  a  similar  book  prepared 
by  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  incorpor¬ 
ated  the  best  features  of  it  into  a  simplified  form  which  he  had 
brought  to  Louisville  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the 
society.  Doctor  Bell  reported  that  his  committee  had  examined 
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and  approved  the  case  book  prepared  by  Doctor  Sutton  with  one 
exception,  namely,  that  more  space  should  be  allotted  to  each 
case.  He  added  that  the  arrangement  was  both  comprehensive 
and  simple,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  subject  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  doctors  of  Kentucky.26  The  following  page  from 
Doctor  Sutton’s  case  book  was  included  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  for  the  year  1852. 


PATIENTS 

Diseases, 
Primary  & 
Sec. 

Date  of  their 
Appearance. 

Result  & 

Date  Duration 

Mary  Brown,  age  8,  sex 
female,  daughter  of  a 

• 

blacksmith,  bom  In  Maine. 
Exposed  at  school,  un¬ 
cleanly,  Irregular  in  habits; 

Measles 

Feb.  6. 

Died 

14  days 

3d  of  7  children.  Resi¬ 
dence,  Salem  st. ;  filthy, 
badly  ventilated,  crowded, 
dirty  neighborhood. 

Pneumonia 

March  8. 

March  14. 

8  days 

DATES  AND  IMPORTANT  FACTS 

First  saw  the  patient  March  3d,  being  fourth  day  of  disease; 
pulse  120;  respiration  17;  eruption  quite  fair,  skin  dry,  throat  af¬ 
fected,  slight  cough.  March  5th,  symptoms  mitigated;  considerable 
diaphoresis.  March  7th,  evening,  relapse  from  exposure  to-day; 
throat  and  lungs  much  affected,  conjunctiva  highly  injected,  cough 
bad,  sputa  bloody,  crapitatus;  pulse  150,  respiration  19.  March  10th, 
severe  symptoms  increasing.  March  12th,  delirium,  prognosis  very 
unfavorable.  March  13th,  symptoms  aggravated;  moribund.27 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society 
was  held  in  Lexington  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  October, 
1853.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  funds  the  proceedings  were 
not  published.28  Professor  Robert  Peter,  of  Lexington,  read  a 
scientific  paper  on  the  relation  between  diseases  and  particular 
geological  formations,  and  offered  a  resolution  to  memorialize 
the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  state. 
The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  composed  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Peter,  Doctor  Sutton,  and  Doctor  Sneed,  was  appointed  to 
present  the  memorial  to  the  legislature.  This  paper  was  to  be 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  society.  At  this  meeting,  Doctor 
Sutton  read  a  report  on  Vital  Statistics,  which  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  publication  with  instructions  to  publish  three 
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hundred  copies  which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  to  the  clerks  of  the  counties,  and  to  the  editors  of 
newspapers.  The  author  was  instructed  to  furnish  an  abstract 
of  his  report  for  general  publication. 

Doctor  Sutton  urged  the  members  of  the  society  to  subscribe 
to  the  publications  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  president,  Doctor  W.  S.  Chipley,  appointed  Doctor 
Sutton,  Doctor  Peter  and  Doctor  W.  M.  Chambers  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  members  for  honorary  membership. 

The  local  paper  contained  an  interesting  account  of  the 
banquet  which  concluded  the  1853  session  of  the  society. 

“DRS.  FESTIVAL” 

“The  Medical  Doctors  of  our  city  closed  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  last  week  by  giving  to  their  brethren 
from  other  parts  of  the  State  a  supper  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel  on 
Friday  night.  There  had  been  some  little  sparring  in  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Society  during  the  sittings,  but  we  never  saw  more 
unity  of  sentiment,  more  cordiality  and  good  feeling  than  were 
displayed  in  discussing  the  rich,  ample  viands  prepared  by  mine 
host,  S.  B.  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  the  Phoenix  [Hotel].  The  supper 
was  prepared  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  that  exper¬ 
ienced  caterer  and  connoiseur  in  culinary  art,  Col.  Pratt  of  the 
Phoenix.  In  variety  and  richness  of  esculents,  in  arrangement 
and  taste,  the  table  on  that  occasion  surpassed  anything  we  have 
ever  before  seen  at  the  Phoenix.  The  supper  and  all  the  appoint¬ 
ments  appertaining  to  the  table  were  all  that  could  be  wished  or 
desired  and  we  do  not  say  too  much  when  we  say  that  they  were 
splendid.  Dr.  Darby  welcomed  the  gentlemen  present  to  the 
hospitable  repast  in  a  neat,  short,  and  pertinent  address.  We 
cannot  avoid  saying  that  the  Doctor  gave  striking  evidence  of  his 
good  sense  by  making  his  speech  quite  brief;  for  hungry  men 
would  not  like  to  be  long  delayed  in  listening  to  the  most  fervid 
eloquence  while  their  nostrils  were  inhaling  the  delicious  odors 
arising  from  such  luxuries;  awaiting  their  keen  and  appreciative 
appetites.  In  addition  to  the  Doctors,  the  Bar  was  represented 
by  learned  judges  and  eloquent  practitioners,  and  the  burden  of 
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representing  the  press  was  devolved  upon  our  own  insufficient 
shoulders. 

“After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  sentiments  were  offered 
and  responded  to  in  short,  happy,  and  appropriate  speeches. 
The  enjoyment  was  universal,  and  a  happier  company  we  have 
never  seen.  We  could  not  help  remarking,  when  called  upon 
to  respond  to  a  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  Press,  that  Doctors 
would  never  cause  wry  faces  if  they  would  always  prescribe  such 
doses  to  their  patients.  On  such  occasions  we  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  allopathic  practice,  particularly  as  opposed  to  in¬ 
finitesimal  doses;  and  we  should  always  be  glad  if  we  could  have 
so  skilled  a  pharmaceutist  as  mine  host  of  the  Phoenix  to  com¬ 
pound  the  prescription. 

“The  company  adjourned  at  about  12  o’clock  after  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  entertainments  that  it  has  ever  been  our  good 
fortune  to  witness.”29 

In  1854  Doctor  Sutton  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  at  Covington.  He  wrote  the 
group  a  letter  which  was  read  at  one  of  the  sessions.  Doctor 
Gross,  in  his  presidential  address  urged  that  the  physicians  use 
their  influence  with  the  legislature  to  have  a  sanatory  survey  of 
the  State  made.  Later,  in  one  of  the  regular  sessions  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  this  matter, 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  were  Doctor  Sutton,  of 
Georgetown;  Doctor  Chipley,  of  Lexington;  Doctor  Sneed,  of 
Frankfort;  Doctor  Bell,  of  Louisville;  Doctor  Chambers,  of  Cov¬ 
ington;  Doctor  Drake,  of  MaysviDe;  and  Doctor  Joseph  Smith, 
of  Danville.30 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  third  day’s  meeting  there  was 
a  discussion  of  a  previously  proposed  resolution.  The  purpose  of 
this  resolution  was  to  amend  the  constitution  so  that  the  society 
would  meet  “permanently  in  Frankfort  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February  of  each  year.”  This  resolution  was  discussed  and 
amended  “so  far  as  simply  to  declare  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Society  should  be  held  at  that  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
February  1856.”31  The  two  words,  “next  session”  are  extremely 
important  for  this  statement  proves  that  there  was  no  meeting 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  in  the  year  1855.  At  the 
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close  of  the  session  of  1854  there  is  the  following  sentence  in  the 
minutes.  “The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  banquet  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
February,  1856.”32 

The  Frankfort  meeting  in  1856  was  held  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  The  February  weather  had  been  unusually 
severe,  and  one  writer  described  it  thus:  “The  same  snow  that 
fell  seven  weeks  ago  still  lies  upon  the  ground,  with  sundry  ad¬ 
ditions  since  made  to  it.  The  mercury  has  shown  throughout 
that  period  a  remarkable  attachment  to  the  vicinity  of  zero.”33 

For  the  cold  eighteen-mile  drive  from  Georgetown  to 
Frankfort,  Doctor  Sutton  wore  his  fur  cap,  leggins,  and  heavy 
top  coat.  He  did  not  present  as  commanding  an  appearance 
as  he  had  done  at  some  previous  meetings  when  he  had  appeared 
in  a  high-top  silk  hat,  a  long-tail  black  coat,  and  a  velvet  waist¬ 
coat.  This  velvet  waistcoat  he  used  only  on  special  occasions, 
after  which  Ann  would  put  it  away  carefully  to  await  another 
important  event.  During  this  fifth  annual  meeting  at  Frankfort, 
Doctor  Sutton  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Society.  He  was  also  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Epidemics. 

Doctor  Sutton’s  paramount  interest  was  still  in  vital  statis¬ 
tics.  With  this  in  mind  he  offered  a  resolution  urging  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  to  comply  with  the  state  law  on  registration  of 
births  and  deaths.  He  also  presented  a  new  form  of  registration 
blank  which  he  recommended;  this  form  was  the  same  as  the 
one  then  in  use  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Louisville  Courier  for  Friday,  April  10,  1857,  carried 
this  announcement.  “The  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  will 
hold  its  sixth  annual  meeting  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  next  the 
15th  inst.  The  medical  profession  of  this  city  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  their  brethren  to  be  present.”  The  fact  that  the 
1857  session  was  currently  referred  to  as  “the  sixth  annual  meet¬ 
ing”  further  substantiates  the  belief  that  there  was  no  meeting 
in  1855. 

At  this  session  Doctor  Sutton  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  to  the  “National  Medical 
Association”  [later  the  American  Medical  Association]  which 
was  to  meet  in  Nashville.  The  secretary  urged  as  many  mem- 
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bers  as  possible  to  attend,  and  assured  them  that  “an  excellent 
boat  would  leave  Louisville  about  the  first  of  May  direct  for 
Nashville  and  would  afford  the  delegates  a  convenient  opportun¬ 
ity  of  going.”34 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Society  also  convened  in  Louisville.  Doctor  Sutton,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Epidemics,  was  unable  to  attend,  but  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  explanation  to  the  society  asking  to  be  continued 
on  this  committee  and  promising  to  report  the  following  year.35 
Doctor  Sutton  was  again  honored  by  being  chosen  a  delegate  to 
“the  National  Medical  Association  to  be  held  in  Washington 
City  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May  next.”36 

The  1859  session  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society 
was  held  at  Lebanon  on  the  eighteenth  of  April.  One  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  this  meeting  was  the  address  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Doctor  Joshua  B.  Flint.  Doctor  Sutton,  as  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  in  his  letter  the  previous  year,  presented  a  report  on  the 
Epidemics  of  Kentucky.  This  lengthy  paper  with  several  ac¬ 
companying  tables  was  published  in  the  November  first  and 
November  fifteenth  issues  of  the  Semi-Monthly  Medical  News. 

By  1860  medical  publications  of  Kentucky  had  dwindled 
both  in  number  and  in  size.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
record  of  medical  activities  in  the  state.  A  brief  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  Bardstown  in  1860 
is  found  in  that  rare  and  short-lived  journal  which  by  that  time 
had  changed  its  name  and  time  of  appearance  from  Semi- 
Monthly  Medical  News  to  Monthly  Medical  News}'  This  ac¬ 
count  announced  that  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Society  would  be  held  at  Owensboro  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  April,  1861.  When  that  time  came  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  fired  upon,  and  Kentuckians  were  feverishly  prepar¬ 
ing  for  war.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  in  such  a  time  of  stress 
the  meeting  scheduled  for  Owensboro  was  ever  held.  The 
medical  journals  which  had  chronicled  the  preceding  transac¬ 
tions  had  ceased  to  exist.  Both  the  Louisville  Review  and  the 
Monthly  Medical  News  had  suspended  publication  in  1860. 
The  press,  which  had  given  good  accounts  of  the  1857  and  1858 
meetings,  was  too  glutted  with  war  news  to  print  the  minutes  of 
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an  adolescent  medical  society,  if  indeed  there  were  minutes  to 
be  printed. 

The  honors  bestowed  upon  Doctor  Sutton  by  the  members 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  were  continued  long  after 
his  death.  Down  through  the  years  it  has  on  several  occasions 
revered  his  memory.  In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Medical  Society  at  Paducah,  in  1873,  Doctor  Lewis 
Rogers38  said :  “Doctor  Sutton  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
profession  in  Kentucky.  Plain,  modest,  practical,  an  excellent 
observer,  a  good  writer,  and  a  sound  practitioner,  the  state  has 
produced  few  superior  to  him.  In  sanitary  science  he  was  the 
foremost  man  among  us.  His  brochure  on  Typhoid  Fever  and  a 
few  other  papers  on  medical  subjects  gave  him  high  rank  in 
medicine  proper.”39 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  doctors  was  held  at  Georgetown.  In  his  invitation  urging 
the  physicians  to  attend,  Doctor  John  A.  Lewis40  wrote,  “It  is 
appropriate  that  .  .  .  this  Society  should  gather  at  the  old  home 
of  Dr.  Sutton  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  this  sturdy  man 
and  worthy  physician,  to  whom  more  than  any  other  it  owes  its 
existence.”41  During  this  meeting,  which  was  held  May  9-11, 
1900,  in  the  chapel  of  Georgetown  College,  Doctor  Sutton  was 
abundantly  honored.  The  badges  given  the  delegates  were  at¬ 
tached  to  buttons  bearing  the  likeness  of  Doctor  Sutton  and  the 
place  and  date  of  the  meeting.  The  climax  of  the  memorial  was 
an  address  delivered  to  the  Society  by  Doctor  Lewis  in  which  he 
paid  this  eloquent  tribute  to  Doctor  Sutton : 

“Dr.  Sutton  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  he  had  few  superiors  in  Central  Kentucky  in  his  day. 
He  was  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work,  a  student  by  nature, 
highly  cultured,  ambitious,  in  love  with  his  profession,  faithful, 
charitable,  conscientious,  energetic,  courageous,  success  with  him 
was  assured  from  the  beginning  .... 

“Surely  the  men  who  sit  before  me  today,  and  in  whose 
faces  I  look,  who  have  been  trained  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society,  speak  in  no  uncertain  way  of  the  wisdom  and  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  Doctor  W.  L.  Sutton.  I  wish  time  would  allow  me  to 
tell  you  of  his  home  life,  of  his  cultured  and  refined  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  of  his  three  sons  who  became  eminent  phy- 
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sicians.  One  of  whom  it  was  my  pleasure  to  know  intimately, 
the  late  Doctor  John  Sutton,  of  Midway,  Kentucky.  A  more 
competent,  genial,  and  cultured  physician  I  never  knew  .... 

“And  now  to  the  end,  that  the  memory  of  this  noble  phy¬ 
sician,  the  Father  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  may 
ever  remain  green  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  this  organization,  I  have  been  requested  by  his  devoted  family 
to  present  you  this  gavel  made  from  the  furniture  used  by  him 
in  his  office,  the  wood  of  which  speaks  to  you  of  his  daily  pro¬ 
fessional  toil;  the  inscription  thereon  tells  of  his  labor  in  behalf 
of  this  Society.  ‘May  the  hand  that  grasps  this  gavel  ever  feel 
the  inspiration,  and  the  enthusiasm,  which  filled  the  heart  of 
him  in  whose  memory  it  is  bestowed.  May  it  never  be  lifted  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  of  fair  dealing  and  may  its  every 
fall  be  the  death  knell  of  error  . . .  .* 

• 

“And  now  in  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian,  to  the  manor  bom,  and  notwithstanding  her  many 
faults,  I  love  her,  love  her  soil,  her  traditions,  her  people,  to  me 
no  sunshine  so  bright,  no  skies  so  blue,  no  rivulets  so  sparkling, 
no  grass  so  green,  no  women  so  fair,  and  men  so  brave.  I  feel 
that  I  can  say  without  presumption,  that  I  am  fairly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  history,  from  the  day  of  the  pioneer  to  the 
present  hour,  and  I  know  something  of  the  names  of  the  men 
who  in  the  various  callings  of  life  have  brought  honor  to  the 
name  of  our  great  Commonwealth.  And  I  proclaim  it  to-day 
in  the  presence  of  this  audience  without  the  fear  of  contradiction 
and  with  the  boldness  which  comes  with  the  conviction  that  I 
speak  the  truth,  that  of  the  honor  and  the  glory  which  right¬ 
fully  gather  about  the  great  name  of  Kentucky,  whether 
achieved  in  peace  or  in  war,  no  more  rightly  attaches  to  the 
names  of  her  Clays,  her  Marshalls,  her  Menifees,  her  Shelbys, 
her  Crittendens,  her  McKees,  her  Breckenridges,  her  Hansons, 
her  Helms,  her  Rousseaus,  than  it  does  to  the  names  of  her 
McDowells,  her  Brashears,  her  Dudleys,  her  Gross,  her  Bushes, 
her  Millers,  her  Jacksons,  her  Cowlings,  her  Yandells  and  her 
Suttons.”42 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Association43 
held  in  Louisville  in  September,  1924,  Doctor  Vernon  Robins 
of  that  city  perpetuated  the  memory  of  Doctor  Sutton  by  giving 
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to  that  body  a  framed  picture  of  Doctor  Sutton,  in  memory  of 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Buck)  Robins,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton. 

In  planning  the  eightieth  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Association,  which  was  held  in  Louisville,  September 
30,  to  October  3,  1935,  Doctor  Emmet  F.  Horine,  of  that  city, 
proposed  that  the  assembly  at  each  successive  meeting  honor 
one  of  the  doctors  who  had  served  as  president.  Accordingly 
this  meeting  was  designated  “The  William  Loftus  Sutton  Me¬ 
morial  Meeting”  in  honor  of  “the  Founder  and  first  President  of 
the  Association.”  As  an  introduction  to  the  printed  program, 
Doctor  Horine  wrote  a  brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton’s  life.  He  said  in  part:  “Two  services  rendered 
Kentucky  by  Doctor  Sutton  stand  out  pre-eminently.  The  first 
was  organization  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1851.  The 
other  important  service  was  his  successful  advocacy  of  a  vital 
statistics  registration  act  before  the  Legislature  in  1852.  Thus, 
he  may  be  called  the  Father  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Society  and  of  Kentucky’s  Vital  Statistics  Laws.”44 


Chapter  VI 

MEDICINES  AND  METHODS 

More  than  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  Doctor 
Sutton  first  began  to  compound  his  medicines  with  mortar  and 
pestle  and  to  roll  his  pills  by  hand.  Many  of  the  medicines  and 
methods  he  used  are  obsolete ;  some  seem  almost  barbaric ;  but  a 
few  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  are  still  in  use  today. 

One  decided  contrast  in  the  old  and  new  techniques  is  the 
bygone  custom  of  bloodletting  as  compared  with  the  modem 
use  of  lifesaving  transfusions.  During  Doctor  Sutton’s  practice 
there  were  three  methods  of  taking  blood  from  a  patient:  by 
the  lancet,  by  the  use  of  leeches,  and  by  cupping.  The  use  of 
the  lancet  was  most  common.  The  veins  usually  selected  were 
those  at  the  elbow.  The  doctor  applied  a  tight  bandage  and 
when  the  veins  swelled  he  chose  one,  steadied  it  with  his  left 
thumb,  and  slit  obliquely  across  the  blood  vessel  with  his  lancet. 
Most  physicians  of  that  time  bled  frequently  and  freely.  The 
common  practice  was  to  “bleed  until  faintness  comes  on.”  In  a 
report  to  the  American  Medical  Association  as  late  as  1853, 
Doctor  Sutton  mentioned  a  Tennessee  physician  who  drew  six¬ 
teen  ounces  of  blood  from  a  patient  with  typhoid.1 

Doctor  Sutton  was  very'  conservative  in  the  practice  of 
bloodletting.  He  did  not  bleed  often  nor  in  large  quantities.  In 
his  early  case  book  there  are  only  eleven  instances  of  bleeding  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  recorded  cases,  a  very  low  per¬ 
centage  for  that  day.  In  the  majority  of  instances  where  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton  bled,  his  usual  record  is,  “Bled  to  four  ounces.”2  Cer- 
tainlv  a  moderate  amount!  He  realized,  as  few  doctors  of  that 
time  did,  the  danger  of  bleeding  when  a  patient  had  already 
lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  In  writing  the  case  history  of  a 
woman  who  had  suffered  a  severe  hemorrhage  he  said,  “Nothing 
saved  her  from  being  bled  before  I  saw  her  but  the  want  of  a 
lancet.”3  Concerning  another  case  he  wrote,  “His  pulse  had 
been  of  good  volume  and  such  as  would  induce  me  to  bleed  in 
almost  any  other  disease.”4  The  prudent  physician  stayed  his 
lancet,  however,  did  not  bleed,  and  the  man  recovered.  In  his 
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treatise  on  typhoid  Doctor  Sutton  said  that  “general  bloodlet¬ 
ting  is  rarely  called  for,  and  in  my  observation  when  used,  has 
been  followed  by  no  benefit.”5  Later  in  the  same  book  he  re¬ 
marked  : 

“ .  .  .  I  have  myself  bled  but  one  patient  in  this  disease, 
and  that  was  under  a  false  diagnosis.  The  pulse  indicated  that 
it  would  bear  the  lancet  though  it  did  not  demand  it.  The  con¬ 
sequences  were  very  unpleasant;  continued  prostration  with  re¬ 
peated  syncope  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  The  case  however 
terminated  favorably.  In  another  patient  of  mine,  in  which 
there  was  considerable  headache,  and  some  firmness  of  pulse, 
bleeding  was  performed  in  my  absence,  without  any  marked  ef¬ 
fect  save  a  temporary  abatement  of  the  headache.  The  patient 
did  not  seem  to  be  injured  by  the  operation,  but  the  case 
eventuated  unfavorably.  In  a  third,  late  in  the  disease  when  the 
pulse  was  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  minute,  profuse 
epistaxis  having  come  on,  bleeding  to  something  more  than  a 
pint  was  instituted  for  the  relief  of  that  symptom.  No  benefit 
resulted;  I  saw  the  patient  the  next  day,  the  hemorrhage  was 
stopped,  not  however  by  the  bleeding,  but  death  followed  at  the 
period  of  four  days  from  the  bleeding.  In  a  fourth  case  during 
the  third  week  a  patient  was  bled  to  a  small  amount . .  .  upon 
some  increased  fulness  of  pulse,  occasioned  probably  by  the 
action  of  quinine,  I  saw  this  patient  for  the  first  time  the  day 
before  he  was  bled,  and  did  not  consider  him  beyond  remedy. 
The  day  after  the  bleeding,  I  saw  him  again,  when  it  seemed 
\  to  me  he  was  so. 

“  .  .  .  I  would  also  refer  to  the  amount  of  blood  sometimes  lost 
from  the  nose  or  bowels  in  the  latter  stages  of  bad  cases  of  fever,' 
where  the  patient  yet  recovers.  Although  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  in  what  the  effects  of  hemorrhage  differ  from  that  which 
follows  bloodletting  to  the  same  amount,  or  whether  it  does  dif¬ 
fer,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  allude  to  it.  I  will  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  here  that  consideration  has  been  weighed  with  much 
interest,  viz:  Inasmuch  as  considerable  hemorrhage  sometimes 
takes  place  in  advanced  stages  of  very  bad  cases ,  and  the  patients 
yet  recover;  is  not  this  an  evidence  that  venesection  was  called 
for  in  the  early  stage ,  but  that  call  not  appreciated?  Such  in¬ 
terpretation  will  be  given  readily  by  one  who  thinks  bloodletting 
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an  important  agent  in  the  disease.  Such  may  be  the  proper 
view.  But  I  would  observe  that,  so  far  as  my  observations  go, 
hemorrhage  is  far  more  apt  to  occur  in  some  families  than  in 
others.  For  instance,  of  forty-three  patients  seen  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  considerable  hemorrhage  occurred  in  six  cases. 
Of  these,  two  occurred  in  one  family,  they  being  the  only  cases 
in  that  family;  and  four  in  another  family  in  which  there  were 
nine  cases.”6 

There  were  many  people,  however,  who  had  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  bleeding,  and  some  of  them  insisted  that  it  should  be 
done  periodically  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  spring  and  fall 
as  a  hygienic  precaution  against  disease. 

A  different  form  of  bloodletting  was  by  the  use  of  leeches. 
Our  word  leech  comes  from  the  Angle-Saxon  laece  which  means 
“reliever  of  pain.”  In  the  early  days  the  practice  of  leeching 
was  so  general  that  in  the  larger  towns  there  were  men,  not 
doctors,  who  made  a  business  of  leeching  and  cupping.  When 
about  to  bleed  a  patient  the  leecher  took  his  leeches  carefully 
from  the  box  in  which  they  were  kept  and  dried  them  on  a 
linen  cloth.  Then  the  part  of  the  patient’s  body  on  which  they 
were  to  be  used  was  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  leeches  were 
transferred  to  an  open  pill  box  or  a  wine  glass  and  applied  to 
the  spot  at  which  it  was  desired  that  they  draw  the  blood.  If 
they  would  not  attach  themselves  readily  they  were  induced  to 
bite  by  moistening  the  part  with  milk  or  with  blood.  The 
quantity  of  blood  which  a  leech  was  capable  of  drawing  was 
about  a  dram  and  a  half.  Some,  however,  were  known  to  ex¬ 
tract  as  much  as  four  drams.  When  the  leech  had  sucked  all 
it  could  hold  it  fell  off  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  patient  was  continued  by  the  use  of  hot  fomentations 
or  poultices.  One  authority  said,  “In  leeching  adults,  the  error 
in  many  cases  consists  in  too  little  depletion;  whereas  in  young 
children  it  consists  in  too  much.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
one  leech  for  a  child  a  year  old  is,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
fully  equal  to  twenty-five  for  an  adult.  A  leech  bites  a  child  as 
though  it  were  a  perfect  luxury.”7  Another  writer  added  that  in¬ 
fants  were  sometimes  “completely  blanched”  by  the  use  of  one  or 
two  leeches,  and  Pelletan  recorded  a  case  in  which  six  leeches 
were  used  on  the  chest  of  a  child.  The  result  was  fatal.  Leeches 
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were  applied  to  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  sometimes  even 
to  the  inside  of  the  mouth  or  nose.  Occasionally  they  were 
swallowed,  giving  rise  to  unpleasant  symptoms.  In  this  case, 
half  a  glass  or  even  a  glass  of  wine  was  given  every  quarter  hour 
to  destroy  the  leech. 

The  third  method  of  bloodletting  was  by  cupping.  Cup¬ 
ping  had  been  a  part  of  surgical  practice  since  earliest  times. 
It  consisted  of  the  application  of  glass  cups,  from  which  air 
had  been  exhausted,  to  the  skin.  There  were  two  types  of  cup¬ 
ping.  One  kind  involved  the  use  of  the  lancet.  The  other  method 
was  “dry  cupping”  which  meant  simply  the  application  of  the 
cups,  but  not  wounding  the  skin.  Doctor  Robert  Peter,  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  recommended  that  “enlightened  physicians”  read  a 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cupping  by  Thomas  Mapleson  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Cupper  to  His  Majesty.  He  advised  when  the  operation 
was  about  to  be  performed  that  a  hand  basin  with  warm  water, 
a  piece  of  sponge,  a  lighted  candle,  and  four  cups  or  glasses  be 
brought  to  the  patient’s  bedside.  Each  cup  was  to  be  held  for 
a  moment  over  the  spirit  lamp  and  then  placed  quickly  on  the 
affected  area.  As  the  skin  was  drawn  up  it  turned  purple.  The 
cups,  or  glasses,  were  then  removed,  but  were  frequently  replaced 
as  often  as  five  or  six  times.  If  the  operator  intended  to  scarify 
and  draw  blood  instead  of  just  “dry  cupping,”  he  was  advised  to 
leave  the  glass  more  than  a  minute,  then  to  remove  it  “by  gently 
introducing  the  nail  of  the  forefinger  under  the  edge”  and  to 
“discharge  the  lancets”  upon  the  skin  immediately  since  “if  the 
skin  has  completely  subsided  before  the  stroke  of  the  lancet, 
much  unnecessary  pain  is  inflicted.”8  In  concluding  this  trea¬ 
tise,  the  Cupper  to  His  Majesty  cautioned  the  operator  to  see 
that  his  lancets  were  “exquisitely  keen”  and  not  “foul  or  rusty.” 

The  medicines  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  methods,  offer  an 
interesting  study  in  contrasts.  The  limited  facilities  for  treat¬ 
ment,  the  scarcity  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  necessary  drugs 
often  forced  the  physician  to  turn  to  the  source  nearest  at  hand. 
In  the  early  days  of  Doctor  Sutton’s  practice,  herb  teas  were 
brewed  at  the  patient’s  fireside,  and  in  later  years  many  of  the 
medications  prescribed  by  the  doctor  were  prepared  over  the 
kitchen  stove  by  the  slaves  or,  when  greater  skill  was  demanded, 
by  some  member  of  the  sick  person’s  family. 
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Doctor  Sutton’s  case  histories  mentioned  an  onion  poultice 
for  hoarseness  also  a  gargle  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  honey,  and  a 
flannel  compress  wrung  out  of  the  hot  ooze  of  oak  bark.  He 
ordered  a  tansy  pancake  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  hollyhock  to  be  used  locally,  a  mush  poultice  for  an 
ulcer,  and  a  poultice  of  oak  bark  for  an  injured  knee.  In  May, 
1841,  he  prescribed  dogwood  tea,  and  one  patient  in  1822  took 
snake  root  tea  of  his  own  accord.  Spruce  tea  was  given  fre¬ 
quently.  Camomile  tea  was  also  a  highly  esteemed  domestic 
medicine,  and  the  camomile,  or  chamomile  plant,  was  grown  in 
almost  every  garden.  The  dried  flowers  were  often  used  in  the 
form  of  an  infusion  or  applied  locally  as  an  anodyne.  Taken 
internally  it  acted  as  an  emetic.  In  two  cases  of  childbirth,  when 
the  pains  had  ceased  suddenly  and  “there  was  no  ergot  avail¬ 
able,”9  tea  of  allspice  was  used.  Saline  juleps  in  “Ephemeral 
Fever,”  following  childbirth,  were  advised  by  Doctor  Richardson 
in  his  “Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women”  at  Transylvania  in 
1818.  Four  years  later  in  one  of  his  first  case  books  Doctor  Sut¬ 
ton  prescribed  these  “saline  juleps.”  In  other  instances  he  di¬ 
rected,  “sponge  the  body  with  warm  salt  water.” 

One  poor  fellow  in  attempting  to  cure  himself  “took  a 
strong  decoction  of  sarsparilla  and  Indian  arrowroot  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  diarrhea  and  lately  the  piles  which  are  very  painful.”10 
After  this  unsuccessful  effort,  he  called  the  doctor  to  repair  the 
damage  which  his  own  dosing  had  caused.  A  patient,  knowing 
that  he  had  typhoid,  took  “three  doses  of  extract  of  white  wal¬ 
nut.” 

The  mistress  of  a  large  plantation  declared  that  she  cured 
her  slave  of  cachexia  by  giving  him  a  tincture  of  pokeberry 
leaves.  Another  person  claims  to  have  cured  the  same  disease 
with  prickly  ash.  The  medication  was  to  be  prepared  thus: 
“boil  a  handful  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  or  root  in  a  new  iron 
vessel;  let  stand  until  the  iron  has  blackened  the  tea;  give  thrice 
daily  as  much  as  the  stomach  will  bear  without  nausea.”11  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton  recorded  these  two  “cures”  in  an  article  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  then  showed  his 
readers  how  little  credence  he  placed  in  the  pokeberry  and 
prickly  ash  cures  by  slyly  remarking,  “Until  better  informed,  I 
shall  place  these  cases  on  a  footing  with  a  very  obstinate  case  of 
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syphilis  which  a  friend  of  mine  informed  me  had  been  effectu¬ 
ally  cured  by  May  apple  root.”12 

Counter  irritation  was  produced  by  epispastics,  sinapisms, 
and  fomentations.  The  use  of  epispastics,  or  blistering,  was  a 
favorite  mode  of  treatment,  and  Doctor  Sutton  used  it  often, 
especially  in  his  early  practice.  Sometimes  the  blisters  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  area  where  the  pain  was,  sometimes  to  the  “ancles 
and  wrists”  and  also  to  the  legs  and  knees.  Frequently  Doctor 
Sutton  specified  the  desired  dimensions  for  the  blister  as, 
“Episp.6x9.”  In  one  instance  the  doctor’s  orders  were  disre¬ 
garded,  and  in  writing  the  history  of  the  case  he  commented  dis¬ 
gustedly,  “the  blister  used  was  not  more  than  half  as  large  as 
directed,  did  little  good.”  In  another  case  after  a  satisfactory 
blister  had  been  used,  the  doctor  removed  the  skin  from  the 
blister  and  applied  fresh  cabbage  leaves!  Fortunately  for  the 
patients,  Doctor  Sutton,  later  in  his  practice,  decided  that 
blisters  were  “unnecessarily  severe,”  and  prescribed  them  less 
frequently. 

Another  means  of  counter  irritation  was  by  the  use  of  • 
sinapisms,  mustard  plasters  to  ordinary  folk.  The  order, 
“sinapism  to  the  epigastrium”  is  found  over  and  over  in  the 
older  case  histories.  In  some  of  his  later  articles  Doctor  Sutton 
mentions  that  one  advantage  of  the  sinapism  over  the  blister  was 
that  the  former  required  no  subsequent  dressing.  Then  he  adds, 
“A  milder  remedy  for  the  same  purpose,  yet  one  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  in  abdominal  uneasiness,  is  a  poultice  applied  as 
circumstances  may  require.”13 

In  the  treatment  of  typhoid,  during  the  eighteen-forties,  he 
strongly  advocated  the  external  application  of  water.  In  fact  he 
ranked  it  “inferior  to  no  remedy  in  this  disease,”  and  urged  “free 
and  frequent  sponging  with  cold  water”  to  reduce  “the  heat  of 
the  surface.”14  In  some  cases  he  did  the  sponging  himself  in 
order  to  watch  more  closely  the  patient’s  reaction,  and  once 
while  sponging  a  patient,  he  noted  “a  very  perceptible  lividity  of 
the  lips  and  also  of  the  nose.”15  The  alert  physician  noted  the 
slightest  change  in  the  condition  of  this  patient  who  was  very 
sick,  and  the  long  illness  terminated  favorably. 

Doctor  Sutton’s  methods  were  never  so  drastic  as  those 
used  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  did  not  believe  in 
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stringent  purging  or  vomiting.  Writing  on  the  use  of  emetics 
and  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  he  said  that  many 
well-informed  doctors  of  that  time  depended  “almost  exclu¬ 
sively”  upon  emetics  in  that  disease,  and  continued  to  prescribe 
them  until  they  produced  green  or  blue  bile.  He  continues: 

“My  own  belief  is  that  when  carried  to  .  .  .that  extent  they 
have  been  pushed  too  far  .  . .  Therefore  I  would  in  such  cases  so 
far  from  being  encouraged  to  persever  in  their  use,  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  suspend  them  and  use  means  to  remove  the  irri¬ 
tation  I  had  caused. 

i 

“. . .  I  have  seen  physicians  of  considerable  age  and  experience 
persevering  in  the  use  of  mercurial  purgatives  when  there  was 
a  great  quantity  of  dark  green  mucous  discharged  . . .  wondering 
all  the  time  that  the  patient  should  continue  to  grow  worse  un¬ 
der  ‘such  good  mercurial  purging.’  ”16 

Diets  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  as  strange  as  the  medi¬ 
cines  of  that  time.  Instead  of  the  palatable  fruit  juices  which 
are  ordered  for  patients  now,  Doctor  Sutton  consistently  pre¬ 
scribed  “mucilage  for  drink.”  This  mucilage  was  made  by  com¬ 
bining  flax  seed  or  quince  seed  with  boiling  water,  thus  produc¬ 
ing  a  sticky,  gelatinous  concoction  believed  to  be  beneficial. 
Among  the  poorer  people  mucilage  was  sometimes  made  from 
slippery  elm.  Doctor  Sutton  prescribed  “arrowroot  exclusively 
for  diet,  and  mucilage  for  drink”  for  a  very  sick  patient.  Another 
was  to  have  slippery  elm  tea  for  drink,  gruel  for  food.  For 
typhoid  patients  he  insisted  that  “Nothing  but  the  most  bland 
articles  should  be  allowed  and  that  in  small  quantity.”17  He 
was  extremely  cautious  about  diet  in  this  disease  and  said,  “It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  solid  food  for  several 
days,  say  a  week  after  amendment  is  evident.”18  Far  in  advance 
of  most  practitioners  of  his  time  he  insisted  in  typhoid  cases  that 
the  drinking  water  be  boiled,  then,  if  the  patient  objected  to  it 
warm,  it  could  be  cooled  “to  the  temperature  of  spring  water.”19 
Sometimes  he  advised  that  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  be  added  to  the  water.  Near  the  conclusion  of  his 
treatise  on  typhoid  he  advanced  this  progressive  idea,  “When 
the  disease  is  marked  by  a  mildness  of  symptoms  it  is  well  to 
abstain  from  medicines  and  depend  upon  diet  and  regimen  ex- 
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clusively.”20  Mush  and  milk  were  often  suggested  for  the  con¬ 
valescent,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  warranted  him 
to  become  more  liberal  Doctor  Sutton  ordered  “milk  and  mush, 
or  bread,  for  diet,  to  which  a  moderate  quantity  of  light,  fresh 
meat  may  be  added  for  dinner.”21  One  woman  was  able  “to 
take  only  a  few  spoonsful  of  panada.”22  This  panada  was  bread 
boiled  in  water  to  the  consistency  of  a  pulp  and  sweetened.  For 
a  two-weeks-old  baby  who  was  having  digestive  difficulties  the 
doctor  ordered  “a  mixture  of  milk  and  water  slightly  sweet¬ 
ened.”23  The  lack  of  care  in  the  feeding  of  small  children  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement  made  by  Doctor  Sutton  in 
1853.  “The  custom  of  giving  a  child  ...  a  piece  of  fat  bacon 
to  suck  was  formerly  almost  universal  in  this  vicinity,  and  al¬ 
though  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  eradicate  it,  it  is  still  oc¬ 
casionally  met  with.”24  Writing  on  diet  in  1846,  Doctor  Sutton 
wisely  observed: 

“There  are  few  subjects  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
upon  which  it  is  more  important  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
or  more  difficult  than  what  is  the  quality  or  quantity  of  our 
patients’  diet.  Some  persons  are  not  satisfied  if  an  invalid  does 
not  eat  at  least  as  much  as  a  laboring  man  should :  others  again 
think  an  invalid  should  be  starved  to  any  degree  short  of  death. 
Hence  in  one  instance  we  will  be  told  that  the  patient  ‘eats 
nothing  at  all,’  and  in  another  that  ‘  he  eats  aplenty  for  a  person 
in  his  situation.’  Whereas  when  by  cross  questioning  we  ap¬ 
proximate  the  truth  we  may  form  a  very  different  opinion.”25 

Doctor  Sutton  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  home  remedies 
previously  described.  Along  with  these  he  prescribed  medicines 
from  faraway  places,  especially  the  tropics.  His  case  histories 
mentioned  the  following  drugs:  gamboge,  a  strong  cathartic 
from  trees  in  Siam  and  Ceylon;  copaiba,  a  diuretic  from  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America;  kino,  an  astringent  from  Ben¬ 
gal,  prescribed  in  diarrhea.  The  tincture  of  kino,  diluted  with 
water,  he  gave  as  a  gargle.  In  the  early  days  of  his  practice  he 
ordered  jalap  for  chills  and  fever.  This  remedy  was  made  from 
a  Mexican  plant  of  the  morning  glory  family,  and  named  for 
the  town  of  Jalapa.  Zinziber,  commonly  known  as  ginger,  was 
imported  in  great  quantities  from  the  tropics;  aloes,  the  bitterest 
of  all  doses,  came  from  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  It  was  com- 
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bined  with  three  parts  of  calomel  and  two  parts  rhubarb  to  form 
the  well  known  and  widely  used  3.2.1.  pill. 

Other  medicines  mentioned  in  Doctor  Sutton’s  case  his¬ 
tories  are  seidlitz  powders,  Dover’s  powders,  Hooper’s  pills,  pills 
of  asafoetida,  blue  mass  pills,  pulmonary  balsam,  and  tincture 
of  Valerian.  Lactucarium,  which  was  an  anodyne  made  from 
lettuce,  was  used  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  opium. 

Calomel  was  a  favorite  remedy  and  was  used  in  many  dis¬ 
eases  and  in  amazingly  large  doses.  Perhaps  the  largest  dose  on 
record  is  the  pound  administered  in  twenty-four  hours  by  Doc¬ 
tor  John  Esten  Cooke,  of  Lexington.  Doctor  Sutton  prescribed 
calomel  often,  but  not  in  the  heroic  doses  administered  by  some 
of  his  colleagues.  In  his  “Essay  on  Scrofula,”  1846,  he  wrote, 
“During  the  late  mania  in  the  use  of  calomel,  many  persons  had 
their  health  ruined.”26  Later  he  became  still  more  skeptical  of 
the  value  of  calomel,  and  when  a  typhoid  patient  did  not  im¬ 
prove  after  he  had  increased  the  dose  of  calomel  he  observed, 
“It  satisfied  me  that  large  doses  of  calomel  were  not  the  remedy. 
....  This  case  exhibits,  too,  the  want  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  mercurializing  and  improvement,  as  the  patient  continued 
to  grow  worse  during  its  inception  and  progress.”27 

Three  years  later,  during  the  frightful  cholera  epidemic 
which  swept  over  the  country  in  1849,  Doctor  Jacob  Bigelow,28 
of  Boston,  criticized  the  enormous  doses  of  calomel  being  given 
by  physicians  in  the  West  and  expressed  a  suspicion  that  calo¬ 
mel  being  used  there  was  adulterated  with  chalk  or  gypsum.  In 
response  to  Doctor  Bigelow’s  opinions  Doctor  Sutton  wrote  a 
series  of  letters,  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  in  which  he  gave  what  he  considered  “a  fair  history 
of  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  West,  especially  this  portion  of  it.”29 

In  1854  some  doctors  were  questioning  the  value  of  quinine 
in  certain  diseases.  Doctor  Sutton,  reporting  on  epidemics  to 
the  American  Medical  Association,  noted  the  different  opinions 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  physicians:  “Respecting  the  value 
of  quinia  in  typhoid  fever,  a  very  marked  difference  of  opinion 
will  be  observed  between  those  who  favored  us  with  their  views 
for  the  reports  of  1852  and  1853  and  those  contained  in  this. 
While  Evans,  Chambers,  and  Sutton  of  Ky.  and  Lenoir,  of  Tenn. 
recommended  its  use  in  the  Report  made  in  1852,  and  Dille  and 
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Swain,  of  Ky.  recommended  it  in  that  of  1853,  Hawkins  does 
not  mention  it,  and  Grant  unequivocably  condemns  it ....  In 
a  neighboring  village  in  Scott  County,  of  two  gentlemen,  part¬ 
ners  in  practice,  one  looks  upon  quinine  as  little  better  than 
poison  in  typhoid  fever;  while  the  other  esteems  it  as  emphatic¬ 
ally  the  remedy.”30  A  Tennessee  doctor  in  treating  intermittent 
fever  advised  calomel  first,  then  one  grain  of  quinine  every  day 
until  the  chills  were  cured.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1833 
Doctor  Sutton  recalled  that  he  thought  “nothing  insured  a  satis¬ 
factory  action  from  calomel  so  certainly  as  a  combination  of  it 
with  five  or  ten  grains  of  quinine.”31 

He  did  not  favor  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  form  of  wine, 
brandy  or  whiskey.  He  said  that  they  seemed  to  exert  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  in  a  few  instances,  but  very  few.  In  one  case  of 
typhoid  where  “there  was  a  distinct  pulsation  of  the  heart,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  minute,  with  a  weak  one  at  the 
wrist . . . .”  he  used  whiskey  “pretty  freely ...  It  did  no  good.”32 

Opium  was  considered  by  many  physicians  as  the  most 
valuable  remedy  of  the  whole  materia  medica.  It  was  used  to 

4 

mitigate  pain,  to  allay  spasm,  to  check  profuse  discharges,  and 
to  produce  sleep.  In  Doctor  Sutton’s  notes  taken  at  Transyl¬ 
vania  in  1818,  there  are  these  instructions  regarding  the  use  of 
opium  during  deliver)':  “If  the  labor  pains  should  be  attended 
by  the  opening  of  the  os  uteri  and  if  a  rigidity  of  the  uterus 
should  be  present  we  should  exhibit  opium  .... 

“When  bleeding  is  improper,  we  may  find  much  benefit 
from  clysters  and  a  dose  of  laudanum.”33 

Laudanum  was  the  most  generally  used  of  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  opium.  Early  in  his  practice,  while  treating  a  severe 
case  of  dysentery,  Doctor  Sutton  wrote,  “the  pains  were  so 
severe  that  I  was  compelled  to  administer  laudanum.”  Later, 
concerning  a  patient  who  was  bled  and  then  given  laudanum  he 
observed,  “she  has  suffered  less  pain  since  she  was  bled  and  took 
the  anodyne,  yet  she  continued  to  have  some  pain.”  For 
diarrhea  he  frequently  prescribed  an  enema  of  starch  and 
laudanum  to  be  administered  every  two  hours,  and  sometimes, 
“opium  mixed  with  soap  into  a  suppository  until  diarrhea  is 
moderated.”  Laudanum  and  opium  were  used  topically  also. 
In  treating  a  very  large  ulcer  Doctor  Sutton  “scarified  the  ulcer, 
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filled  it  with  morphia,  and  applied  a  pledget  of  lint  moistened 
with  laudanum  and  turpentine.”  For  another  case  of  dysentery 
his  order  was  “apply  frictions  of  laudanum  and  hartshorn  to  the 
abdomen,”  and  for  an  aching  back,  “rub  with  laudanum  and 
ammonia.”  “Laudanum  and  antimonial  wine  at  night  to  pro¬ 
cure  rest”  were  prescribed  for  an  elderly  in-law  who  stayed  at 
the  Sutton  home  during  a  long  illness.  Here  the  opiate  was  in 
its  most  merciful  role.  When,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  night 
did  not  bring  the  needed  sleep  to  the  restless,  tossing  patient,  the 
sympathetic  doctor  prescribed  “a  grain  of  opium  at  bedtime.”34 

A  few  of  the  medicines  which  appear  in  the  old  leather 
bound  case  book  are  still  in  use;  for  example,  “digitalis  has  been 
used  with  much  benefit  when  the  arterial  action  has  been  in¬ 
creased,”  spirits  of  ammonia  in  fainting,  chloroform  in  convul¬ 
sions,  and  “a  solution  of  iodine  in  goiter”  sound  as  if  a  twentieth- 
century  physician  were  prescribing.  As  early  as  1846  Doctor 
Sutton  mentioned  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  in  scrofula  by  a  French 
physician.35 

Chloroform  was  discovered  in  the  year  1831,  but  its  anaes¬ 
thetic  properties  were  not  known  until  1847,  when  Doctor 
Jacob  Bell,  of  London,  and  Doctor  James  Simpson,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  used  it.  Barely  two  years  later,  on  June  24,  1849,  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton  was  called  to  see  the  brother  of  a  Georgetown  phy¬ 
sician.  The  patient  was  having  convulsions  and  according  to 
Doctor  Sutton’s  account: 

“ .  . .  .  had  been  attended  by  several  reputable  phvsicans 
without  any  means  used  having  any  control  over  the 
paroxysms.  When  I  saw  him  at  4  P.  M.  he  was 

entirely  insensible.  His  paroxysms  lasted  one  and  a  half  min¬ 
utes  ...  I  felt  solicitous  to  try  chloroform  but  considerable  preju¬ 
dice  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  community  and  of  the  profession 
here  against  the  article;  further,  my  first  impression  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  of  his  physician  and  friends,  that  he  could 
not  long  survive;  I  therefore  hesitated  about  subjecting  the 
remedy  to  the  odium  of  a  death  following  its  administration. 
After  half  an  hour  seeing  that  the  case  remained  very  much  the 
same,  I  suggested  to  Dr.  R.,  his  brother,  the  propriety  of  its  use 
and  with  his  assent  it  was  administered  at  the  commencement  of 
a  paroxysm.  In  about  five  seconds  from  its  application  to  his 
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nostrils  the  convulsions  ceased  ...  As  soon  as  they  recommenced 
the  chloroform  was  reapplied  with  the  same  result ....  After  the 
third  application  there  was  no  return,  but  he  remained  insensi¬ 
ble  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.”36 

Again,  Doctor  Sutton  was  pioneering.  He  had  known  of 
the  introduction  of  chloroform,  studied  the  first  cases  in  which 
it  was  used,  and  through  his  alertness  to  new  methods  was  now 
bringing  the  blessings  of  anaesthesia  to  his  fellow  townsmen  in 
a  little  Kentucky  village  at  a  very  early  date. 

Like  the  illustrious  Doctor  Ephriam  McDowell,  Doctor  Sut¬ 
ton  had  performed  many  operations  prior  to  1849  without  the 
benefit  of  anaesthesia.  During  his  early  practice,  in  recording 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  badly  mortified  leg  which  required 
amputation,  he  grimly  noted  that  he  and  his  assistant  could 
only  “stimulate  the  patient  and  proceed  with  the  operation.”37 
But  now  that  the  patient  could  be  anaesthetized,  these  scenes  of 
horror  need  not  occur,  and  the  surgeon  could  work  unhampered 
by  writhing  and  screams.  In  an  article  for  a  Nashville  medical 
journal  in  1851  Doctor  Sutton  mentioned  that  he  had  used 
chloroform  “with  entire  satisfaction”  in  several  operations,  “am¬ 
putation  of  the  thigh,  of  the  arm,  and  extirpations  of  tumors.”38 

Surgery 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  Doctor  Gross,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Surgery,  gave  a  full  and  interesting  report.  In  it  he  described 
in  detail  Doctor  McDowell’s  first  ovariotomy  and  also  subse¬ 
quent  ones,  several  of  Doctor  Dudley’s  lithotomies  and  other 
operations,  as  well  as  many  of  his  own  surgical  cases.  In  the 
course  of  his  report  he  described  three  cases  of  Doctor  Sutton’s 
which  he  felt  were  especially  noteworthy.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  removal  of  a  very  large  tumor  from  the  right  breast  of  a 
negress  about  fifty  years  old.  She  had  been  in  bad  health  for 
a  number  of  years,  “was  much  emaciated,  and  had  not  enjoyed 
any  sound  sleep  for  about  seven  months.”39  The  tumor,  which 
was  nineteen  and  a  quarter  inches  in  circumference,  was  re¬ 
moved  April  29,  1846.  “When  the  case  was  reported  in  April, 
1848,  two  years  after  the  operation,  there  was  no  return  of  the 
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disease,  and  the  woman  was  perfectly  well.”40  Doctor  Gross,  in 
commenting  on  the  operation,  said,  “the  case  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one,  as  showing  how  much  may  occasionally  be  done  by  an 
operation  even  where  the  circumstances  which  precede  it  are  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  most  desperate  nature.”41 

Doctor  Gross  also  referred  to  an  operation  for  femoral 
hernia  which  Doctor  Sutton  had  performed,  commenting  thus: 

“In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  Dr.  W.  L.  Sutton,  of  Georgetown,  has  ‘Two  cases  of 
Femoral  Hernia,  with  some  remarks,’  which  are  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest,  especially  the  first;  in  which  the  stricture  was  divided 
through  the  intestine,  a  finger  having  been  previously  inserted 
as  a  guide  to  the  bistoury.  The  patient,  a  lady  fifty  years  of  age, 
had  been  long  afflicted  with  hernia  which  finally  became  strang¬ 
ulated,  and  reduced  her  almost  to  a  moribund  condition.  The 
tumor  being  laid  open,  the  bowel  was  found  gangrenous  for 
about  three  inches,  and  adherent  to  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  divide  the  stricture  in  the  usual  way; 
but  these  failing  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  insinuating 
even  a  probe  between  the  sac  and  the  obstruction,  a  finger  was 
passed  within  the  gut,  and  upon  this  a  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
with  which  the  part  was  readily  divided.  The  woman  remained 
in  a  precarious  condition  for  some  time;  but  finally  recovered, 
the  wound  healing  and  the  general  health  being  excellent.  She 
was  still  alive  in  January,  1852. 

“This  case  is  one  of  unusual  interest  on  account  of  the  novel 
method  of  dividing  the  stricture,  and  addresses  itself  with  great 
force  to  the  consideration  of  the  operator.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  a  parallel  in  the  history'  of  surgery'.”42 

The  success  of  this  operation  seems  even  more  remarkable 
when  Doctor  Sutton  writes  regarding  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  performed : 

“Dec.  12,  1843,  Dr.  Craig  called  at  my  office  and  informed 
me  that  he  had  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  on  hand  which  he 
feared  very  much  would  terminate  fatally,  but  if  I  would  share 
the  responsibility  with  him  we  would  give  the  patient  what  little 
chance  an  operation  at  that  late  period  would  offer  .... 

“It  so  happened  that  the  day  was  rainy  and  dark  and  we 
had  light  from  a  single  small  window.”43 
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Doctor  Gross  in  this  report  mentioned  two  other  surgical 
achievements  of  the  Georgetown  physician : 

“Under  the  title  ‘Injuries  of  the  Superior  Extremities/  Dr. 
W.  L.  Sutton  of  Georgetown,  has  published  in  the  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  October,  1842,  a  valuable 
paper  on  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  arm  or  fore-arm,  in¬ 
cluding  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  axilla,  and  a  case  in 
which  the  left  arm  was  tom  off  from  the  body  along  with  the 
scapula,  in  consequence  of  the  limb  having  become  entangled 
in  the  machinery  of  a  paper-mill.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  ac¬ 
cident  was  complicated  with  injury  of  the  abdomen,  causing,  as 
the  writer  supposes,  death  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  subclavian 
artery  was  of  course  severed,  but  as  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  no 
ligature  was  applied.  The  patient  never  complained  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  wound  progressed  favorably  till  the  eighth  day 
when  slight  sloughing  ensued.  All  his  suffering  was  referred  to 
the  bowels,  the  tunics  of  which  manifested  decided  evidences  of 
inflammation. 

“The  same  paper  contains  a  singular  case  of  fracture  of  the 
humerus,  just  above  the  condyles  caused  by  a  musket-ball,  and 
terminating  in  anchylosis  of  the  elbow-joint.  An  artificial  joint 
formed  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  which  afterwards  supplied  the 
place  of  the  natural  articulation,  and  admitted  of  rotation  of  the 
fore- arm  in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  the  patient  was  able  to 
perform  any  kind  of  labor.  This  case  is  encouraging,  as  showing 
that  anchylosis  of  the  elbow  is  not  always  so  bad  an  accident  as 
is  generally  supposed.”44 

In  the  eighth  division  of  the  report  Doctor  Gross  gave  an 
account  of  another  of  Doctor  Sutton's  cases.  This  incident  had 
occurred  November  3,  1828,  twenty-four  years  earlier,  during 
Doctor  Sutton’s  practice  at  Morganfield,  yet  each  date  and  de¬ 
tail  was  as  accurately  and  minutely  recorded  as  if  the  case  were 
in  progress  at  the  time.45 


Autopsies 

The  physician  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  no  laboratory, 
no  fluoroscope,  no  X-ray  to  aid  him  in  the  search  for  the  causes 
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of  disease  and  death.  Therefore  he  depended  greatly  on  the 
autopsy  as  the  chief  means  of  confirming  or  refuting  his  diagno¬ 
sis,  and  of  adding  to  his  meager  store  of  medical  knowledge. 
Writing  for  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton  said  that  he  had  given  very  full  extracts  from  his 
memoranda  of  a  certain  case  because  “  it  is  universally  con- 
fessed  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  abdominal  tumors;  and  because 
in  these,  as  in  other  matters  in  our  profession,  the  surest  way  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  is,  to  attend  to  and  record  the  symptoms 
during  life,  and  then  by  examination  after  death,  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  parts.  In  this  way,  we  can  form  a  much  better  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  correctness  of  our  views  and  of  the  fitness  of  our 
treatment;  we  shall  occasionally  also  be  enabled  to  detect  a 
cause  of  erroneous  diagnosis.”46 

In  Doctor  Sutton’s  book  on  typhoid  fever  he  said  that  he 
had  made  his  first  post-mortem  examination  of  a  victim  of  this 
disease  in  1841,  and  he  gave  his  observations  on  this  autopsy 
and  two  subsequent  ones.  He  continued,  “I  have  ...  a  cast  of 
a  portion  of  the  ilium  taken  by  my  son  from  a  patient  who  died 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week.”47  He  lamented  the  fact  that  dis¬ 
sections  of  patients  dying  from  typhoid  had  not  been  made  “in 
this  vicinity,  at  least,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the 
disease,  or  the  interest  of  the  profession.”48  However,  Doctor 
Sutton  did  have  two  patients  who  were  exceptions  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prejudice  against  autopsies.  In  his  “Essay  on  Scrofula” 
he  recorded  the  case  of  an  old  man  with  a  very  large  tumor  on 
the  right  side  of  his  neck.  “Before  death  he  had  expressed  the 
wish  that  it  might  be  removed  after  his  decease.  I  complied 
with  his  request,  and  found  the  tumor  to  embrace  full  half  the 
caliber  of  the  trachea,  notwithstanding  its  displacement,  and  to 
enclose  completely  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries . . . . 
His  wife  died  five  years  ago,  having  previously  requested  that 
her  body  be  inspected  after  death  . . .  Accordingly  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Richardson  and  myself  attended  to  that  duty.”49 

The  reluctance  of  families  to  permit  the  attending  physician 
to  conduct  a  post-mortem  forced  the  doctors  to  turn  to  another 
class — the  slaves.  There  were  few  to  object  to  the  dissection  of 
the  body  of  the  negro,  and  the  practitioner  could  usually  obtain 
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the  consent  of  the  owner  to  use  the  body  of  a  slave  who  died 
from  unknown  or  mysterious  causes.  Sometimes  it  was  a  run¬ 
away  darkey,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  negro  had  been  hanged 
for  a  crime.  In  Doctor  Sutton’s  records  more  than  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  autopsies  were  performed  on  slaves.  Thus  the  black 
man  served  his  master  in  death  as  well  as  in  life. 


Chapter  VII 
VITAL  STATISTICS 


Doctor  William  L.  Sutton  was  the  father  of  vital  statistics  in 
Kentucky.  Due  to  his  study,  his  untiring  efforts,  and  his  great 
zeal,  Kentucky  was  the  first  state  west  of  the  Alleghenies  to 
have  a  law  passed  requiring  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Under  his  leadership  the  citizens  of  Scott  County 
prepared  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  asking  for  the  passage  of 
such  a  measure  during  the  session  of  1850.  When  their  petition 
was  laid  before  “that  dignified  body  they  received  it  as  a  de¬ 
cidedly  rich  joke,”  remarked  Doctor  Sutton  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Georgetown  Herald}  This  rebuff  by  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  daunt  him,  and  while  he  continued  working 
and  writing  in  the  interest  of  the  bill  the  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  commented: 

“We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  W.  L.  Sutton  of  George¬ 
town,  Ky.,  is  energetically  devoting  himself  to  the  procurement 
of  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  well  regulated  and  properly  executed  law,  no  man 
with  anything  like  a  sound  judgment  can  entertain  a  reasonable 
doubt ....  Let  the  work  be  commenced,  and  trust  to  the  future, 
the  improving  influence  of  time,  the  beneficial  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  light  that  springs  up  along  the  paths  of  error 
.  .  .  for  the  correction  of  whatever  may  be  wrong  with  the  law. 
We  hope  that  every  physician  in  Kentucky  will  bestir  himself 
on  the  important  matter  of  a  registration  and  lend  his  influence 
to  its  passage.  If  they  all  act  as  all  should  act  on  the  subject,  it 
can  easily  be  attained. 

“We  entreat  physicians  throughout  Kentucky  to  awaken  to 
this  important  matter.  Let  each  one  exert  an  influence  upon  his 
special  representative  in  the  legislature,  and  thus  secure  the 
great  work  in  hand.”2 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  recording  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  had  been  the  duty  of  the  colonels 
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of  the  militia  in  the  various  sections  of  the  state.  Since  these 
officers  had  many  other  and  more  pressing  duties  they  gave  little 
time  or  thought  to  the  keeping  of  vital  statistics,  usually  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  matter  rather  casually.  Therefore  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  felt  it  wise  to  urge 
upon  his  readers  the  importance  of  this  newly  proposed  law.  He 
referred  to  it  as  “a  picture  of  progress”  which  would  enable  the 
citizens  of  Kentucky  to  know  for  the  first  time  what  was  the 
average  length  of  life  in  the  state,  to  discover  which  sections  of 
the  state  were  most  salubrious,  and  those  in  which  disease  was 
most  prevalent,  and  also  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  oc¬ 
cupations  upon  the  health  of  the  citizens. 

Doctor  Sutton  and  his  loyal  group  of  Scott  Countians  con¬ 
tinued  their  crusade  for  registration  during  the  1851  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  After  several  futile  efforts,  they  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  bill  into  the  hands  of  a  select  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Senators  James  M.  Shephard,  Hamilton  Pope,  Caleb 
Wallace,  Fitch  Munger,  and  R.  A.  Patterson.  Senator  Shep¬ 
hard,  of  Scott  County,  presented  the  report  of  this  committee  on 
February  7,  1851. 3  This  lengthy  and  convincing  report  reviewed 
the  history  of  registration  and  noted  the  recommendations  on  the 
subject  made  by  the  National  Medical  Convention  which  had 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  1847.  It  gave  also  six  reasons  for  having 
a  law  on  vital  statistics.  These  reasons  were  taken  from  a  re¬ 
port  on  registration  prepared  by  Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  “the  ablest  writer  on  vital  statistics  in  America.”4  Other 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  measure 
were:  there  are  no  authentic  birth  records  available;  many  min¬ 
isters  fail  to  report  marriages  to  the  county  clerks;  many  persons 
have  been  unable  to  procure  pensions  because  they  could  not 
substantiate  their  claims;  the  equitable  distribution  of  estates  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  evidence  which  birth  or  marriage  registers  pro¬ 
vide;  the  medical  profession  would  benefit  greatly  by  registra¬ 
tion  ;  registration  would  be  an  aid  to  public  health. 

Some  of  the  legislators,  at  least,  must  have  been  impressed 
by  this  report  because  the  registration  bill  was  made  a  special 
order  of  the  day  in  the  Senate  for  Thursday,  February  13,  1851. 5 
On  the  seventeenth  it  was  considered,  postponed,  and  again 
made  a  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  following  Wednesday. 
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On  motion  of  Senator  O.  P.  Hoagan  it  was  tabled  March  11, 
1851,  and  no  further  action  on  it  was  taken  during  this  session.8 
Doctor  Sutton  and  his  colleagues  who  had  worked  so  assiduously 
for  its  passage  experienced  deep  disappointment  when  the  legis¬ 
lature  adjourned  without  taking  action  on  the  measure. 

Determined  to  keep  the  issue  before  the  people  and  the 
members  of  his  profession,  Doctor  Sutton  wrote  an  article  on 
“Vital  Statistics  in  Scott  County”  for  the  July  issue  of  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  it  he  said  that 
he  had  been  interested  in  the  subject  for  some  time  and  had  col¬ 
lected  data  on  it  since  1843.  He  gave  the  births  among  the 
whites  and  blacks  of  Scott  County,  showed  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  gave  tables  showing  the  number  and  age  of  those  dying  of 
each  disease.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  cholera  claimed  the 
most  of  the  victims.  In  concluding  the  article  Doctor  Sutton 
made  this  appeal,  “I  have  thought  this  subject  worth  some  time 
and  trouble,  and  have  therefore  prepared  the  foregoing  pages. 
Will  some  other  physicians  in  different  portions  of  the  state  take 
up  the  subject?  It  appears  to  me  time  that  we  were  doing  some¬ 
thing  toward  the  development  of  vital  statistics  in  Kentucky.”7 

In  the  fall  of  1851  the  organization  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Society,  of  which  Doctor  Sutton  was  the  first  president, 
gave  impetus  to  this  movement  for  the  passage  of  a  legislation 
law.  This  new  medical  society  favored  the  cause  of  vital  statis¬ 
tics,  and,  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  organization  were  perfected, 
Doctor  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Jr.,  moved  that  Doctor  Sutton  be  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature 
upon  the  subject  of  registration.  Doctor  Sutton  chose  Doctor 
W.  C.  Sneed  and  Doctor  J.  M.  Mills,  both  of  Frankfort,  as  his 
co-workers.8 

The  committee  set  to  work  immediately  sending  printed 
circulars  to  every  doctor  in  Kentucky  urging  him  to  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  his  representative  in  the  legislature  to  secure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill.  When  the  legislature  convened  in  the  fall,  this 
committee  presented  their  memorial. 

Meanwhile  Doctor  Sutton  was  writing  again  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  journals  and  the  local  press.  His  article  appeared  first  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  was  copied  by 
his  home  paper,  the  Georgetown  Herald ,  and  also  by  the  neigh- 
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boring  Frankfort  Commonwealth.  In  this  article  he  called  regis¬ 
tration  the  “meter  which  tells  us  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth,”  and  added,  .  thorough  registration 
is  perfectly  practicable  if  the  legislature  shall  will  it.  Let  that 
body  make  the  law,  and  the  physicians  will  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
work.”9 

Not  content  with  writing,  Doctor  Sutton  made  many  trips 
by  buggy  and  by  stagecoach  to  Frankfort,  where  he  and  other 
members  of  his  committee  took  every  opportunity  to  impress  up¬ 
on  the  legislators  the  importance  of  registration.  It  is  conceded 
that  he  wrote  the  law.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  the  act 
as  drawn  by  Doctor  Sutton  was  approved  on  Friday,  January  9, 
185 2. 10  The  vote  for  the  bill  was  unanimous  in  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  received  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Thus  Kentucky  became  the  first  of  the  western  states 
to  have  a  registration  law.  Because  the  bill  was  prepared  and 
promoted  by  him,  it  has  been  referred  to  unofficially  as  the  “Sut¬ 
ton  Law.”u 

Summarized  briefly  the  law  makes  these  provisions :  ( 1 ) 

All  clergymen  or  other  persons  performing  marriages  shall  keep 
a  registry  showing  name,  age,  residence,  and  place  of  birth  of 
each  person  married.  (2)  All  physicians,  surgeons,  and  mid¬ 
wives  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  births  and  deaths,  showing  time 
and  place  of  birth,  name  of  child,  name  of  father,  maiden  name 
of  mother,  and  their  residence,  sex,  and  color.  In  case  of  death 
the  record  shall  show  time  and  place  of  death,  name,  age,  sex, 
color,  marital  status,  name  and  surname  of  parents,  occupation, 
residence,  and  place  of  birth  of  deceased.  ( 3 )  Clergymen,  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  midwives  shall  deposit  these  records  in  the  county 
clerk’s  office  on,  or  before,  January  10  of  each  year,  and  the 
clerk  shall  deliver  copies  of  the  same  to  the  assessor.  (4)  The 
assessors,  while  making  their  lists  of  taxable  property,  shall  as¬ 
certain  and  record  in  a  separate  list  all  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the  year  ending  December  31, 
preceding  the  time  of  assessment.  (5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  Auditor  to  make  tabular  statements  from  these  lists 
showing  in  condensed  form  the  information  herein  required.  ( 6 ) 
The  assessors  shall  have  power  to  swear  and  interrogate  any  per¬ 
sons  in  their  counties.  (7)  The  county  clerks  shall  forever 
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preserve  these  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  ( 8 )  A  cer¬ 
tified  copy  of  these  records  shall  be  everywhere  accepted  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  birth,  marriage,  or  death.  (9)  Any 
person  failing  to  perform  these  duties  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Now  that  the  law  had  become  an  actuality,  Doctor  Sutton 
must  have  felt  a  sense  of  relief  that  he  could  turn  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  over  to  the  State  Auditor,  Thomas  S.  Page,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  compile  the  report.  The  doctor’s  release  was  short¬ 
lived  for  by  mid-September  the  auditor  had  found  that  he  could 
not  possibly  complete  the  job  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  an 
introductory  letter  preceeding  the  first  report  he  wrote  “  ...  as 
there  were  very  serious  difficulties . . .  without  the  personal 
supervision  of  a  person  versed  in  the  phrases  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  I  procured  the  services  of  W.  L.  Sutton,  M.D., . . .  under 
whose  supervision  and  direction  this  report  has  been  prepared.”13 

Thus  Doctor  Sutton  became  the  first  state  registrar. 

This  first  annual  report  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
in  Kentucky  is  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive  document  filling  112 
pages.  It  contains  ten  tables  with  an  analysis  of  and  observations 
on  each  one.  Table  number  one  shows: 

1.  the  number  of  white  births,  male  and  female,  in  each 
county 

2.  the  number  of  colored  births,  male  and  female,  in 
each  county 

3.  the  number  of  marriages  and  the  number  of  licenses 
issued  in  each  county 

4.  the  number  of  white  deaths,  male  and  female,  in  each 
county 

5.  the  number  of  colored  deaths,  male  and  female,  in 
each  county 

6.  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  white  population 

7.  the  proportion  of  births  among  the  colored  population 

8.  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  white  population 

9.  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  white  population 

10.  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  colored  population 

1 1 .  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  population  and 

the  average'  age  of  white  and  colored  at  death.14 
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A  study  of  this  first  table  shows  that  the  colored  race  died 
in  greater  proportion  and  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  white,  and 
that  the  whites  had  more  births  than  the  colored  during  the  year 
1852.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  deaths  were  regis¬ 
tered  among  the  blacks  than  among  the  white  people. 

The  second  table  shows  the  number  of  each  sex  bom  in 
each  county  each  month  of  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
births  for  the  state  was  25,906.15 

Table  three  gives  the  plurality  cases. 

Table  four  gives  the  number  and  sex  of  the  still-bom  cases 
in  each  county. 

In  regard  to  the  births  Doctor  Sutton  observed,  “Of  these 
25,734  whose  sex  is  stated,  13,625  were  males,  12,109  females 
....  In  every  month  in  the  year  there  was  a  majority  of  males. 

No  case  of  triplets  is  recorded  in  the  whole  State.  One 
woman  (colored)  is  reported  as  having  borne  a  child  at  11 
years.”16 

Table  five  shows  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  several 
counties. 

Table  six  gives  the  conditions  and  ages  of  parties  married 
during  the  year.  Sixteen  males  and  two  females  were  over 
seventy  when  they  were  married.  Dr.  Sutton  noted  that  “Whilst 
the  groom  is  usually  older  than  the  bride,  the  majority  of  widows 
who  marry  bachelors  are  older  than  their  husbands.”17 

Table  seven  shows  the  number  of  each  sex  dying  in  the 
several  counties  during  each  month. 

Table  eight  shows  the  number  of  each  sex  dying  at  different 
ages  in  each  county. 

Table  nine  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  different  causes 
[alphabetically  arranged]  at  various  ages,  of  each  age  and  sex, 
during  the  several  months  of  the  year. 

Table  ten  exhibits  the  classified  causes  of  death  in  each 
county  and  the  classified  causes  of  death  in  the  several  counties. 
Concerning  this  data  on  mortality,  Doctor  Sutton  commented: 

“We  find  the  mortality  much  greater  in  some  portions  of 
the  State  than  others.  Muhlenburg,  Union,  and  Jefferson  re¬ 
port  the  smallest  mortality  ....  The  proportion  of  these  dying  in 
advanced  age  is  small,  and  yet,  12  . . .  over  100,  are  reported. 
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The  most  advanced  age  was  110,  a  white  female.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  the  whole  number  of  centenarians  was  5. 

“The  month  is  designated  in  12,357  instances,  of  which  the 
greatest  mortalities  occurred  in  August,  1,805;  September, 
1,574;  July,  1,432;  October,  1,205;  .  . . 

“The  fevers, .  .  .  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  diarrhea,  and 
dysentery,  constitute  the  great  outlet  of  life  affording  as  they  do 
43.27  per  cent  of  all  deaths.”18 

The  total  deaths  reported  for  the  year  1852  were  13,048.19 

The  classification  of  the  causes  of  death  is  interesting.  Many 
of  the  old  medical  terms  used  in  this  report  are  obsolete,  and  the 
nomenclature  sounds  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  days  of  Hippo¬ 
crates.  Nevertheless,  this  classification  was  considered  the  best 
of  its  time.  It  was  constructed  by  Sir  William  Farr,  of  London, 
and  was  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  later  by  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Society.  It  included : 

1. ‘  Zymotics — cholera,  cholera  infantum,  dysentery, 

diarrhea 

2.  Diseases  of  the  General  or  Uncertain  Seat 

3.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System 

8.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  System 

9.  Diseases  of  the  Locomotive  Svstem 

10.  Diseases  of  the  Integumentary  System 

1 1 .  Old  Age 

12.  External  Causes20 

In  the  “Diseases  of  the  Generative  System”  the  chief  cause 
of  death  was  puerperal  or  childbed  fever.  Childbirth  caused 
fifty  deaths.  “External  Causes”  furnished  4.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  deaths.  “This  class,”  observed  Doctor  Sutton  “is  a  toler¬ 
ably  fair  barometer  of  the  carefulness,  sobriety  and  good  order 
of  a  community.”21  -Most  of  the  deaths  recorded  under  this  class 
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were  burns  and  scalds.  The  number  of  deaths  from  drowning 
was  small,  and  Doctor  Sutton  reflected : 

“Indeed  it  seems  strange  that  our  State,  bounded  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  circumference  by  the  Big  Sandy,  Ohio,  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers  and  intersected  by  the  Little  Sandy,  Licking,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Salt,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers,  besides 
numerous  mill  streams,  should  not  furnish  a  larger  list  from  this 
cause;  especially  when  we  consider  the  great  proneness  of  our 
colored  population  to  traveling  at  night.”22  He  reported  eight 
persons  frozen  to  death,  and  thirty-one  “killed  by  design.” 

Doctor  Sutton  must  have  worked  diligently  to  complete 
this  long  report  on  time.  After  the  auditor  had  found  that  “with 
the  clerks  in  my  office  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  digest 
and  arrange  the  assessors’  returns  in  a  proper  manner  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law,”23  then  Doctor  Sutton,  with  no 
trained  clerks  at  all  in  his  office,  and  with  his  regular  profes¬ 
sional  duties  to  attend  besides,  took  over  the  enormous  task  of 
tabulating  the  results  and  compiling  the  report.  He  finished  it 
within  three  months  for,  according  to  the  letter  which  accom¬ 
panied  it  to  the  auditor,  by  December  tenth  he  had  made  the 
last  entry  in  the  tables,  packed  up  the  assessors’  books,  blanks, 
and  other  paraphernalia  and  sent  them  to  Frankfort.  He  told 
the  auditor  that  he  had  received  returns  from  every  county  in 
the  state  and  that  they  were  rendered  in  a  form  “highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  gentlemen  who  made  them  out.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  omissions  . . .  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  much 
nearer  being  full  than  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  at 
the  first  effort;  .  . .  .’,24  Not  all  was  smooth  sailing,  however,  for 
Doctor  Sutton  said  that  there  were  several  apparent  inaccura¬ 
cies,  and  added: 

“From  these  causes,  and  the  inherent  difficulty  in  making 
so  many  calculations  and  constructing  so  many  long  tables,  this 
has  been  an  exceedingly  laborious  and  perplexing  piece  of  work; 
nor  dare  I  say  that  there  are  no  errors  in  it.  I  do  say,  however, 
that  no  pains  which  the  time  allowed  has  been  spared,  either  by 
myself  or  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  me,  to  make  it  as  correct  as 
possible;  . . .  ”25  He  closed  the  report  on  a  triumphant  note, 
saying,  “To  Kentucky  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  instituted 
a  series  of  observations  upon  a  large  scale,  the  object  of  which  is 
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to  ascertain  the  relative  healthfulness,  fecundity,  and  longevity  of 
the  white  and  of  the  colored  population.”26 

This  first  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  reviewed  by  many  medical  journals  of  that  day.  The 
following  excerpts  show  their  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Doctor 
Sutton  and  his  colleagues.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  commented: 

“This  is  the  first  annual  report  on  the  subject  just  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  in  compliance  with  a  law  of  that 
state  wiiich  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Registration  Law  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  It  comprises  112  pages  well  filled  with  material  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  citizens  of  that  State  and  is  not  with¬ 
out  interest  to  science  and  philosophy  elsewhere ....  Some 
dozen  or  more  states  now  have  registration  laws  and  we  are  glad 
to  learn  by  the  report  that  the  subject  is  actually  in  successful 
operation  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

“The  report  was  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Wm. 
L.  Sutton,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Ky 
The  aggregate  population  is  .  .  .  about  the  same  as  that  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

“As  in  Massachusetts  the  greatest  mortality  occurred  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  We  noted  also,  the  unusual 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  deaths  were  from  epidemic, 
endemic  and  contagious  diseases  ....  The  proportion  of  deaths 
from  consumption  is  only  about  half  as  great  as  it  is  in  our  own 
State. 

“The  report  as  a  whole  shows  a  very  promising  beginning 
and  reflects  much  credit  on  Doctor  Sutton.  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  future  reports  from  Ky.,  as  we  are  fully  confident 
the  law  will  be  strongly  supported  as  its  merits  become  known.”27 

The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  carried  this 
review : 

“We  have  before  us  the  ‘First  Annual  Report  of  the  Registry 
of  the  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  Kentucky  in  1852/  and 
we  have  examined  its  tables  with  great  interest.  The  profession 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Sutton  of  Georgetown,  whose  unwearied  de¬ 
votion  to  this  subject  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of 
medical  science.”28 
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The  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  paid  this 
tribute : 

“This  labor  was  undertaken  by  that  laborious,  learned,  and 
indefatigable  physician,  W.  L.  Sutton,  M.D.  of  Georgetown, 
Kentucky,  and  so  faithfully  has  he  discharged  it  as  to  lay  the 
physicians  and  the  entire  people  of  that  great  State  under  re¬ 
newed  obligations  to  him.  To  him,  indeed,  are  the  people  of  the 
State  indebted  for  a  registration  law  for  it  was  his  untiring  zeal 
and  great  personal  and  professional  popularity  which  secured  its 
passage.”29 

In  making  the  second  annual  report  Doctor  Sutton  followed 
the  same  general  pattern  which  he  had  used  in  the  first.  It  was 
impossible  to  compile  accurately  the  marriage  statistics  among 
the  blacks  because  the  laws  of  that  time  recognized  no  marriages 
between  negroes  even  though  a  ceremony  of  some  kind  was 
often  performed.30 

In  a  section  of  this  report,  following  the  tables,  Doctor 
Sutton  urged  the  people  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  keeping  of 
vital  statistics  and  to  endorse  the  new  law.  He  then  considered 
carefully  the  causes  which  had  made  some  of  the  returns  defec¬ 
tive.  First  of  these,  he  said,  was  the  indifference  of  the  people, 
next  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  assessors  in  collecting  the 
data.  Perhaps  he  struck  the  greatest  reason  of  all  when  he  de¬ 
plored  the  inadequate  compensation  given  the  assessors.  They 
were  paid  only  two  cents  for  each  name  which  they  turned  in; 
naturally  they  were  not  too  diligent  in  making  their  reports.31 

Since  the  State  Auditor  with  his  other  duties  could  not  pre¬ 
pare  these  returns,  Doctor  Sutton  urged  that  the  registration  law 
be  amended  so  as  to  create  an  office  of  state  registrar.  This  of¬ 
ficer  would  “digest  and  arrange”  the  assessors’  returns,  make  out 
the  annual  reports,  and  take  care  of  other  duties  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.32 

In  an  appendix  to  this  report  Doctor  Sutton  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting,  well- written  history  of  registration  from  its  beginning. 
He  said  that  it  is  not  definitely  known  when  the  subject  of  regis¬ 
tration  first  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  philanthro¬ 
pists,  but  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  date,  and  added,  “it 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  it  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  God  himself.”33  ,  To  support  this  rather  surprising 
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theory  of  the  antiquity  of  registration,  Doctor  Sutton  cited  the 
fact  that  the  genealogy  of  our  Savior  is  traced  back  on  the  part 
of  “both  Joseph  and  Mary,  to  David,  and  thence  to  Adam.”34 
He  noted  that  the  Romans  had  their  registries  in  which  were 
preserved  the  births,  the  sexes,  the  periods  of  puberty,  the  age 
at  death,  and  other  important  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
population.  Later,  Geneva  had  a  registration  of  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths,  which  was  established  as  early  as  1549. 35  He 
continued  this  history  by  saying: 

“In  all  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  laws  exist 
by  which  every  birth,  every  marriage,  and  every  death  which 
takes  place  is  recorded.  These  laws  vary  in  different  countries 
— that  of  France,  introduced  into  the  ‘code  Napoleon,’  being 
perhaps  the  best.  These  laws  require  the  different  items  of  in¬ 
formation  to  be  furnished  to  the  proper  officer  within  a  very 
few — by  code  Napoleon  in  three  —  days  after  the  occurrence  of 
such  birth,  marriage,  or  death  .... 

“In  England  parochial  registration  had  been  in  use  a  long 
time;  certainly  more  than  two  hundred  years;  but  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  system  were  so  glaring,  that  on  the  28th  March, 
1833,  a  large  committee  was  appointed  by  parliament  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  subject .... 

“In  consequence  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report, 
‘an  act  for  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in 
England  and  Wales’  was  passed  June  6,  1836.  This  act  was 
brought  into  parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  warmly  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Dr.  Bowring,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  other  distinguished  members 
of  parliament.”36 

Registration  in  the  United  States  began  quite  early.  Soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  New  England  colonies  laws  were 
passed  requiring  a  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
These  laws  were  patterned  after  the  parochial  registries  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Massachusetts  Bay  enacted  such  a  measure  in  1639.  Ply¬ 
mouth  passed  a  similar  act  in  1646,  and  when  the  two  colonies 
were  united  in  1692  the  laws  were  continued.  These  regulations 
were  in  force  for  a  long  time,  but  “became  less  and  less  observed, 
and  finally  became  a  dead  letter.”37  When  interest  in  registra¬ 
tion  was  renewed  by  the  passage  of  a  new  set  of  laws  in  England 
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in  1836,  Massachusetts,  realizing  the  need  for  keeping  such 
records,  passed  a  series  of  measures  during  the  years  1842,  1844, 
and  1849.  Thus  she  became  the  “punctum  saliens  of  registration 
laws  in  America.”38  Other  states  followed  her  example:  New 
York  in  1847,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  in  1848,  New 
Hampshire  in  1849,  Rhode  Island  in  1850,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  in  1851,  and  South  Carolina  in  185 3. 39 

Doctor  Sutton  also  gave  an  account  of  the  early  attempts  to 
establish  registration  in  his  own  state.  He  stated  that  as  early 
as  1821  Kentucky  passed  an  act  requiring  the  registration  of 
children  between  four  and  fourteen.40  In  1851  the  state  re¬ 
quired  an  enumeration  of  children  who  were  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  noted  also  that  at  the  1849-50  session  of  the  legislature  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  registration  law  was  made,  but  unsuccessfully. 
It  was  renewed  to  that  of  1851-52  “when  it  was  passed  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  by  a  very  large  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.”41 

The  reports  for  the  third  year,  1854,  showed  a  marked  im¬ 
provement.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars,  which  had  been  offered  for 
the  best  assessor’s  book,  was  awarded  to  the  assessor  of  Allen 
County.42 

In  commenting  on  the  mortality  tables  contained  in  this 
report,  the  doctor  observed : 

“We  come  now  to  look  at  a  long  and  a  dark  catalogue  of 
ills,  brought  to  our  view  by  the  registry  returns.  We  have  no 
right  to  turn  away  our  eyes;  and  our  duty  requires  that  we  con¬ 
template  it  steadily  ....  Death  is  in  the  world  as  the  punishment 
of  sin,  and  it  ‘is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die,’  but  there  is  no 
inexorable  law  which  compels  the  one-half  of  all  those  bom  in 
Kentucky,  to  die  before  they  attain  their  twentieth  year,  as  our 
returns  indicate  to  occur  at  present.”43 

During  1855.  the  fourth  year  that  registration  was  in  effect, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  returns.  Doctor  Sutton  noted  this 
disappointing  trend,  but  “hoped  for  a  gradual  improvement 
hereafter,”  observing  too  that,  “Few  persons  have  a  taste  for  ex¬ 
amining  long,  dry  columns  of  figures,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  that  an  array  of  a  hundred  pages  of  figures  should 
‘frighten  them  out  of  their  propriety.’  Still  a  little  patience 
would  enable  them  to  see  some  features  of  interest.” 
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Ever  eager  to  increase  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  this  work 
Doctor  Sutton  suggested  “  . .  .  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  state 
would  establish  a  statistical  bureau;  that  a  census  should  be 
taken  every  ten  years  by  the  authority  of  the  state — and  mid¬ 
way  between  the  times  of  taking  the  United  States  census;  and 
that  the  census,  the  registration  returns,  and  such  other  matters 
as  the  legislature  should  think  proper,  should  be  confided  to  that 
bureau.”45 

He  mildly  rebuked  the  carelessness  of  the  assessors  and 
clerks  when  he  facetiously  remarked : 

“We  have  very  strange  entries  made  by  the  assessors,  or 
curious  blunders  in  copying,  by  the  clerk.  Thus,  in  Lincoln 
we  have  the  fact  reported  to  us  that  a  person  28  years 
old  died  of  cholera  infantum;  and  another  10  days  old  of  teeth¬ 
ing  . .  .  We  may  . . .  mention  another  instrnce  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  very  strange  negligence.  In  Franklin,  one  of  a  pair 
of  twins  was  reported  to  have  been  born  on  the  1st  January  and 
the  other  on  the  19th.”46 

In  making  the  fifth  annual  report,  for  1856,  Doctor  Sutton 
deplored  the  tardiness  of  the  assessors  in  sending  in  their  returns 
and  said: 

“  .  .  .  [I  did]  defer  to  the  last  proper  moment  the  making 
up  the  tables  essential  to  the  report.  Yet,  after  this  was  done 
the  assessors’  books  from  Wavne  and  Edmonson  came  in.  I 
have  introduced  the  returns  from  Wayne  into  all  the  tables  ex¬ 
cept  the  ninth.  The  number  of  alterations  of  figures,  with  the 
great  probabilities  of  mistakes  in  making  those  changes,  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  attempting  it  in  that  table  ....  When  it  was 
considered  that,  to  incorporate  the  returns  from  a  moderately 
sized  county,  after  the  tables  are  all  completed,  involves  the 
alteration  of  some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  figures  ...  it 
will  be  readily  understood  why  much  caution  should  be  observed 
before  attempting  changes  so  numerous.”47 

Busy  with  “the  press  of  professional  duties”  during  the  day 
and  long,  long  columns  of  figures  to  be  arranged  into  tables  at 
night,  Doctor  Sutton  could  not  have  continued  to  compile  the 
registration  reports  if  he  had  not  been  assisted  by  some  of  his 
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townsmen  who  were  also  interested  in  the  work.  Those  who 
helped  most  were  James  Y.  Kelley,  William  White,  Milton  Price, 
William  T.  Shepard,  Jefferson  Polk,  Henry  M.  Rucker,  Mose 
Nichols,  Benjamin  Chambers,  William  P.  Jacobs,  and  Doctor 
Sutton’s  young  son,  William.48  Even  with  their  help,  there  were 
days  when  the  progress  was  slow  and  the  results  discouraging. 
His  daughter  remembered  that  at  such  times  Doctor  Sutton 
would  pace  the  floor,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  repeating  this 
verse: 

“This  world  is  all  a  bag  of  nails, 

And  some  are  very  queer  ones, 

Some  are  sharps,  some  are  flats, 

And  some  are  very  dear  ones.”49 

Despite  the  arduous  work,  the  vexing  delays,  and  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  assessors,  still  a  retrospect  of  the  first  five  years 
of  the  work  yielded  six  “circumstances  of  encouragement,” 
which  Doctor  Sutton  enumerated  thus:  Kentucky’s  registration 
returns  compared  favorably  with  those  from  other  states;  the 
assessors  were  showing  an  increasing  interest  in  their  work;  the 
people  were  bringing  in  records  of  births  and  marriages  which 
had  occurred  at  some  previous  date  and  asking  that  these  be 
put  on  record;  the  general  public  was  asking  for  copies  of  the 
annual  report  and  expressing  a  hope  that  these  be  continued. 
Most  encouraging  of  all  was  the  fact  that  adjacent  states  were 
writing  for  copies  of  the  law  and  the  registration  blanks,  and 
that  Ohio  had  “adopted  a  very  large  portion  of  our  law  in  her  act 
upon  this  subject.”50 

The  registration  law  had  its  enemies  within  the  state,  how¬ 
ever,  for  at  the  1855  session  of  the  legislature  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  repeal  the  measure.  The  Senate  refused  by  a  decided 
vote  to  take  the  law  off  the  statute  books,  and  Doctor  Sutton 
joyfully  recounted  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  in  his  report  and 
urged  that  “at  the  next  session  the  law  will  be  so  improved  as  to 
make  it  altogether  efficient.”51 

While  some  Kentuckians  seemed  blind  to  the  benefits  of 
registration,  many  outside  the  state  appreciated  the  measure  and 
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its  results  as  was  evidenced  by  the  following  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery : 

“Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration  no  State  or 
county  can  boast  of  a  better  registration  report  than  our  sister 
State  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Sutton  is  a  man  who  knows  his  business 
and  does  it  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  His 
report  occupies  two  hundred  pages,  filled  with  the  most  elabor¬ 
ate  tables  of  statistics,  which  are  in  themselves  models  for  all 
similar  works  . . . 

“The  people  are  slow  to  believe  in  the  use  of  careful  regis¬ 
tration  of  such  facts.  The  State  of  Kentucky  is  the  only  one 
West  of  the  Alleghenies,  which  has  yet  profited  sufficiently  by 
the  lessons  of  the  older  countries,  to  carry’  out  such  a  regular 
registry’,  and  its  legislators  have  been  wise  enough  to  continue 
it,  and  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  pro¬ 
cured  so  efficient  an  officer  as  Dr.  Sutton,  and  one  so  well  able 
to  do  for  them  all  they  require. 5,52 

The  registration  report  for  the  year  1857  contained  fifteen 
supplementary  tables.  The  information  contained  in  each  was 
as  follows: 


Table  XI 
Table  XII 

Table  XIII 


Table  XIV 

Table  XV 

Table  XVI 
Table  XVII 
Table  XVIII 
Table  XIX 
Table  XX 
Table  XXI 
Table  XXII 
Table  XXIII 
Table  XXIV 
Table  XXV 


A  Six  Years  Abstract  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
The  Sex  of  Illegitimates,  color,  and  sex  of  twins  and  still  born  In 
each  county,  and  nativity  of  person  who  married  or  died 
Area,  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land,  number 
dying  of  certain  diseases,  and  of  the  zymotic  type;  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  deaths  to  the  population  of  each  county 
Proportional  mortality  of  certain  diseases  in  the  limestone  region  of 
Kentucky 

Proportional  mortality  of  certain  diseases  in  the  coal  region  of  Ken¬ 
tucky 

Analysis  of  death  from  cholera  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  croup  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  dysentery  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  fever  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  continued  fever  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  scarlet  fever  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  whooping  cough  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  scrofula  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  consumption  for  six  years 
Analysis  of  death  from  pneumonia  for  six  years 


1852-1S57 
1852-1857 
1852-1857 
1852-1857 
1852-1857 
1S52-1S57 
1852-1S5T 
1S52-1S57 
1852-1 S57 
1852-1857 
53 


The  following  tables  are  given  as  examples  of  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  registration  reports.54 
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By  the  keeping  of  these  statistical  records  and  by  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  these  records  with  those  of  other  states,  Kentucky  learned 
that  she  had  more  epidemics  than  any  other  state  keeping  a 
registry  at  that  time.  Dysentery,  although  decreasing,  was  still 
the  chief  cause  of  death  among  the  epidemic  diseases  killing  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  persons  annually.  Doctor  Sutton  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  “the  scourge  of  the  state.”55 

While  he  was  preparing  his  registration  reports,  Doctor 
Sutton  became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  relative 
number  of  the  sexes  at  birth.  He  studied  carefully  the  theories 
of  Louis  Villerme,56  of  France,  and  of  Doctor  Gouvemeur  Emer¬ 
son,57  of  Philadelphia,  who  belived  that  an  excess  of  male  child¬ 
ren  depended  on  the  good  health  and  vigor  of  the  population, 
and  that  epidemics,  overwork  and  undernourishment  had  a 
tendency  to  decrease  the  male  excess  or  might  even  cause  “an 
excess  of  females.”  After  weighing  this  theory  carefully,  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton  found  that  some  of  the  data  in  his  reports  seemed  to 
corroborate  it,  but  he  stated  that  many  other  facts  seemed  “to 
militate  against  it.”  Michael  T.  Sadler,58  of  Great  Britain,  had 
worked  on  this  subject,  and  Sutton  studied  his  reports  which 
maintained  that  there  was  “strong  statistical  evidence  that  the 
relative  numbers  of  males  and  females  are  in  some  way  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  relative  ages  of  the  parents.”59  From  his  own 
practice  Doctor  Sutton  compiled  a  table  of  223  marriages,  re¬ 
duced  them  to  the  scale  of  Sadler’s  table,  and  when  he  had 
finished  and  surveyed  the  results,  Sutton  declared,  “If  these  facts 
prove  anything,  they  prove  that  the  male  excess  is  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  excess  of  the  age  of  the  father  above  that  of  the 
mother.”60 

The  seventh  annual  report  made  by  Doctor  Sutton  for  the 
year  1858  was  the  last  one  which  he  prepared.  In  this  report  he 
expressed  great  concern  over  the  large  proportion  of  still  births, 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  Kentucky  had  many  more  than 
Massachusetts  or  South  Carolina.  Noting  this,  he  compiled  a 
table  of  still  births  for  the  preceding  sue  years  that  registration 
had  been  in  effect.  This  table  showed  a  total  of  4,294  cases 
with  the  month  of  nativity.  Commenting  on  this  he  said,  “  ...  it 
does  appear  to  me  as  a  matter  for  grave  consideration.  If  one 
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child  in  every  33  of  our  white  population  and  one  in 
23.29  of  our  slaves,  are  born  dead,  it  surely  is  worth  while  to 
examine  into  the  matter.”61 

In  commenting  on  one  of  the  mortality  tables  Doctor  Sut¬ 
ton  said : 

“From  the  foregoing  table  we  see  that  there  is  great  truth 
in  Addison’s  comparing  life  to  a  bridge,  which  was  thickly  beset 
with  trap-doors  at  both  ends,  through  which  travelers  were  con¬ 
tinually  dropping  into  the  stream  of  death.  During  the  first 
five  years  there  are  many  living,  and  of  that  number  many  die. 
Then,  for  many  years,  the  journey  of  life  is  comparatively  safe, 
few  trap-doors  being  on  the  way;  anon,  as  they  begin  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  the  dangers  increase,  and  al¬ 
though  not  many  have  reached  that  sfage,  and  although  not 
many  fall  through,  yet  the  proportion  falling  is  large.  Thus,  in 
the  first  year  of  life,  one  in  13  of  the  living  at  that  age  die;  and 
over  eighty ,  one  in  14  of  the  living  die;  the  proportion  at  the 
two  extremes  of  life  being  nearly  even.”62 

In  his  remarks  on  this  report  Doctor  Sutton  persistently 
gave  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  registration.  He  listed 
them  under  physical,  moral,  and  pecuniary  aspects.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  moral  and  political  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  measure  is  of  interest,  for  he  said,  “In  times  of  high  party 
excitement  young  men  are  much  tempted,  by  both  their  own 
feelings  and  by  the  importunity  of  indiscreet  friends,  to  vote  be¬ 
fore  they  are  of  proper  age.  Doubtless  many  frauds  of  this  kind 
are  annually  committed.  If  there  were  a  public  record  of  the 
day  of  birth  of  all  men,  it  would  be  a  great  drawback  to  these 
temptations.  It  has  happened,  since  I  commenced  writing  these 
remarks,  that  a  reference  to  my  professional  records  prevented 
an  illegal  transfer  of  landed  estate,  which  was  very  nearly  con¬ 
summated,  under  the  conviction  of  all  the  parties  that  all  was 
right.”63 

He  continually  urged  the  importance  of  carefully  recording 
marriage  records,  adding,  “Some  years  since,  I  was  informed  by 
.  .  .the  representative  from  Whitley  county,  that  our  reports  had 
served  to  convict  two  men  of  bigamy  in  that  portion  of  the 
State.”64 
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He  discussed  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  registration  last, 
but  he  made  a  strong  plea  on  that  basis  also  for  he  declared  that 
preventable  illness  and  death  cost  the  state  approximately  $3,- 
000,000  annually  and  added,  “These  estimates  look  simply  to 
dollars  and  cents,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  distress  and  suffering  endured  by  the  sick,  or  the  anguish 
. . .  of  the  relatives  of  the  dead.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  a  certain  number  of  widows  and  orphans  are  left  destitute, 
and  must  be  supported  and  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  foregoing  considerations  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  at  least  a  fair  and  faithful  trial  of  the  results  of 
registration.”65 

Near  the  end  of  this  last  report  which  he  was  to  make,  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton  wrote  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  on  the  subject  to 
which  he  had  given  so  much  of  his  time,  energy,  and  talent. 
“  ...  As  the  sinking  of  boats  and  loss  of  property  indicate  the 
points  in  our  streams  fatal  to  navigation,  so  registration  shows 
the  obstructions  and  dangers  in  the  stream  of  life.  And  if  the 
Legislature  is  bound  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Green  rivers,  so  pre-eminently  are  they  bound  to  look  to 
the  shallows  and  obstructions  which  cause  shipwreck  in  the  voy¬ 
age  of  life.”66 

An  amendment  to  the  registration  law  was  passed  at  the 
1859  session  of  the  legislature.  This  amendment  provided  for  a 
State  Registrar  who  should  prepare  the  registration  reports  and 
compile  the  statistical  tables.67  Doctor  Samuel  M.  Bemiss68  was 
appointed  to  fill  this  office. 

Under  the  pressure  of  war  times  and  the  urgent  need  for 
funds  for  other  purposes,  the  General  Assembly  repealed  the 
registration  law  August  29,  1862.69  Although  Doctor  Sutton 
suspected  from  the  trend  of  affairs  that  the  registration  law  he 
had  sponsored  so  long  was  doomed,  he  was  spared  the  actual 
realization  of  its  fate  for  he  had  died  July  twentieth,  little  more 
than  a  month  before  the  measure  was  repealed. 

In  1868  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  sought  a  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  Sutton  Law.  The  speaker  in  favor  of  the 
measure  reminded  the  legislators  how  effective  and  instructive 
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the  reports  had  been  while  it  was  in  effect.  No  action  was  taken, 
however.  In  1873  Doctor  Lewis  A.  Rogers,  in  his  presidential 
address  before  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  at  Paducah, 
said  in  regard  to  the  first  registration  law:  “The  war  of  1861 
put  an  end  to  this  as  to  all  other  civil  pursuits  and  since  its  close 
the  law  has  not  been  revived.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  state  and  most  deeply  damaging  to  her  interests  that  it 
has  not  been  restored.”70 

The  following  year,  1874,  the  legislature  did  pass  a  regis¬ 
tration  act,  but  this  measure  was  inoperative  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  registrar.  Not  until  1910,  almost  sixty  years  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Sutton  Law,  did  Kentucky  re-enact  a  registration 
statute.  In  the  next  year  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  began  to 
function,  fulfilling  the  vision  of  the  farsighted  pioneer  physician, 
William  Loftus  Sutton.  His  plans  for  the  keeping  of  vital  statis¬ 
tics  went  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  commonwealth,  for 
Doctor  Sutton  proposed  and  sponsored  a  uniform  system  of 
registration  for  the  entire  United  States.  The  climax  of  his 
work  in  vital  statistics  came  in  1859  when  he  presented  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  a  “Uniform  Plan  for  the  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths.” 

In  1920  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  began  to  sal¬ 
vage  the  remnants  of  the  records  kept  during  the  decade  from 
1852  to  1862. 71  While  they  are  incomplete  and  in  many  respects 
unsatisfactory,  they  do  furnish  as  least  a  partial  summary  of  the 
births,  the  marriages,  the  mortality,  and  the  causes  of  diseases 
during  this  ten-year  period.  They  help  to  establish  the  place  of 
residence  of  families  at  that  time,  and  thus  frequently  are  of 
great  assistance  to  the  genealogist.  In  October,  1944,  the  same 
organization  began  to  publish  these  records  alphabetically  by 
counties  in  the  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society.12 


Chapter  VIII 
AN  ARDENT  WHIG 

On  a  piece  of  loose  paper  in  Doctor  Sutton’s  first  account 
book  there  are  some  resolutions  in  his  hand  writing.  They  were 
evidently  drafted  prior  to  the  presidential  election  of  1828,  when 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  defeated  by  General  Andrew  Jackson. 
In  the  preceding  campaign  of  1824  the  four  candidates  were 
Andrew  Jackson,  William  H.  Crawford,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Henry  Clay.  None  of  these  men  received  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes.  The  constitution  provides  that  in  the  failure  of 
the  electors  to  give  a  majority  to  any  candidate  for  president,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  elect  from  the  three  candidates 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  Clay,  ranking  fourth,  was 
therefore  dropped  from  consideration.  He  and  his  supporters 
at  once  gave  their  personal  influence  to  Adams,  as  preferable 
to  Jackson.  After  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  appointed  Henry  Clay  Secretary  of  State.  The 
enemies  of  both  found  in  this  incident  an  opportunity  to  accuse 
them  of  political  bargaining,  and  used  this  charge  freely  against 
Adams  in  the  campaign  of  1828.  These  accusations  stirred 
Doctor  Sutton  for  he  had  agreed  fully  with  Adams’  policies,  es¬ 
pecially  endorsing  his  recommendations  for  educational  advance¬ 
ment.  He  believed  Adams  to  be  the  ablest  public  official  in  the 
country,  and  his  indignation  against  what  he  considered  base  in¬ 
justice  to  the  President  called  forth  these  resolutions: 

“Resolved,  that  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  political  wis¬ 
dom  and  integrity  of  Jno.  Q.  Adams. 

“ Resolved ,  that  the  interests  of  the  Union  require  that  John 
Q.  Adams  be  elected  to  the  presidency  in  preference  to  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson. 

“Resolved,  that  we  spurn  with  indignation  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Adams  procured  his  election  by  corruption  between  him 
and  Mr.  Clay. 

“Resolved,  that  the  charge  alleged  against  Mr.  Adams  of  as¬ 
suming  power  to  originate  missions  is  illiberal  in  as  much  as  it 
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was  only  asserting  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  former  presi¬ 
dents  had  in  fact  done. 

“Resolved,  that  two  delegates  be  appointed  to  meet  delegates 
from  other  sections  at  Frankfort  on  the  17  December  to  form 
electoral  tickets  for  this  State.”1 

The  campaign  was  one  of  great  personal  bitterness.  Niles, 
in  his  Register,  observed  that  if  one  hundredth  part  of  what  had 
been  said  about  either  candidate  was  true,  both  of  them  should 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.  When  the  official  count  was 
made,  Jackson  won  by  an  electoral  majority  of  178  to  83.  Ken¬ 
tucky  cast  her  lot  with  Jackson. 

Although  young  Doctor  Sutton  lost  his  vote  in  this  election 
of  1828  he  continued  to  be  interested  in  national,  state,  and 
local  politics.  He  had  joined  the  ranks  of  Adams  and  Clay 
when  they  first  united.  He  believed  in  a  broad  construction  of 
the  constitution,  a  strong  protective  tariff,  and  heartily  endorsed 
their  program  of  internal  improvements.  In  short,  he  was  an 
ardent  Whig. 

After  he  moved  to  Georgetown  in  1833  Doctor  Sutton  soon 
began  to  participate  in  civic  affairs.  The  earliest  town  records 
are  not  available,  so  it  is  not  known  just  when  his  activities  be¬ 
gan,  but  a  later  minute  book  shows  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  January  1,  1848,  receiving  eighty-four 
votes.2  Two  weeks  after  his  election  he  and  J.  T.  Craig  and 
John  Weeks  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  “a  code  of 
Bye-laws  under  the  new  charter  for  Georgetown  and  report  to 
the  Board.”3  On  January  twentieth  the  trustees  requested  “Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton  to  procure  vaccine  matter  and  vaccinate  all  such  per¬ 
sons  as  have  not  been  vaccinated  ....  He  is  requested  also  to 
report  the  number  of  persons  he  shall  operate  upon  both  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  unsuccessfully.”4 

The  streets  of  Georgetown  were  rough  and  full  of  mud 
holes.  During  the  summer  and  fall  Doctor  Sutton  urged  the 
board  to  have  them  repaired  before  the  onset  of  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  Finally,  in  November,  they  agreed  to  do  so  and  appointed 
Sutton  and  J.  T.  Craig  a  committee  to  contract  for  rock  to  be 
broken  to  repair  the  village  thoroughfare  “to  the  extent  of 
$500.”5 
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The  following  year,  1849,  the  busy  physician  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Other  members  were  T.  J. 
Adams,  R.  W.  Keene,  James  F.  Beatty,  Charles  Nichols,  P.  L. 
Mitchell,  D.  F.  Graham,  G.  G.  Steffee,  and  Thomas  B.  White.6 
As  soon  as  Doctor  Sutton  became  chairman  the  town  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  wards  and  watchmen  were  appointed.  Main 
Street  was  the  dividing  line,  “giving  the  northern  and  southern 
wards  to  be  watched  by  two  watches  for  the  next  two  months.” 
Randolph  Dixon  and  James  Pullen  were  appointed  to  watch 
and  were  to  receive  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  Randolph 
Dixon  was  required  to  ring  the  courthouse  bell  in  the  morning 
at  daybreak  of  each  day.7 

On  January  11,  1849,  Doctor  Sutton  called  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  “cleansing  and  purifying  the 
town,  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  from  the  cholera.”8  He  divided 
the  town  into  five  districts,  and  appointed  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  a  doctor  and  a  layman  in  each  district.  These  com¬ 
mittees  and  their  respective  districts  were : 

No.  1  Dr.  Henry  Craig 

No.  2  Dr.  John  R.  Desha  and  Thos.  B.  White 

No.  3  Dr.  Winston  and  D.  G.  Hatch 

No.  4  Dr.  John  Barlow  and  P.  L.  Mitchell 

No.  5  Dr.  Rankin  and  J.  E.  Famam9 

These  sanitary  measures  instituted  by  Doctor  Sutton  were 
most  timely  because  the  cholera,  whose  visit  was  anticipated, 
reached  Georgetown  in  the  early  spring.  By  August  the  epide¬ 
mic  was  raging,  and  the  doctor  was  using  every  means  in  his 
power,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  civic  leader,  to  check  the 
epidemic.  On  August  thirteenth  the  town  board  met  and  at 
his  insistence  passed  an  ordiance  that  no  person  be  permitted  to 
sell  “any  kind  of  vegetables,  and  fruits,  veal,  shoat,  or  fresh 
fish”10  within  the  town  limits.  The  penality  for  violation  was 
five  dollars  fine  if  the  offender  “was  a  free  person — if  a  slave 
ten  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  and  the  town  officers  are 
requested  to  be  particularly  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  town.”u  Many  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  believed  that  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  were  a 
medium  for  the  spread  of  this  dread  malady,  and,  acting  on  the 
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chance  of  this  being  true,  the  board  sought  to  check  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  spreading  the  disease.  This  measure  was  re¬ 
pealed  when  the  epidemic  subsided. 

Cholera  no  sooner  abated  than  another  scourge  appeared. 
Early  in  December  the  clerk  was  instructed  “to  advertise  in  the 
Georgetown  Herald  an  invitation  to  the  citizens  to  call  on  their 
physicians  . . .  and  become  vaccinated  ...  in  view  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  visit  of  the  smallpox  amongst  us.”12  At  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  Doctor  Sutton  appointed  two  members  of  the  board  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  house  “and  put  it  in  proper  condition  for  a  hospital  for 
such  patients  as  may  have  the  smallpox.”13  Evidently  the  dis¬ 
ease  spread  for  it  was  soon  ordered  that  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  any  house,  shop,  or  factory  where  smallpox  appeared  should 
post  a  notice  immediately,  and  also  stretch  “a  rope  guard” 
around  the  premises.  Doctor  Sutton  was  instructed  to  obtain 
“vaccine  matter”  for  the  town,  and  he,  with  Doctors  Barlow, 
Craig,  Winston,  and  Desha  were  appointed  a  committee  to  vac¬ 
cinate  all  persons  who  had  not  been  vaccinated  previously. 

At  the  February  meeting,  1849,  it  was  ordered  that,  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  together  with  G.  G. 
Stef  fee  and  Charles  Nichols  “ascertain  and  report  to  this  board 
what  new  ordinances  are  necessary  for  the  better  government 
and  good  order  of  the  Town.”14 

The  next  month  it  was  recorded  that  there  were  passed  and 
ordered  to  be  published  ordinances  concerning  cock  fighting, 
“foot  Balls,”  fire  crackers,  stallipns,  “dear  carcases,”  loose 
horses,  and  “the  casting  of  Rocks  or  other  hard  substances.”15 
Unfortunately  the  provisions  of  these  ordinances  are  not  re¬ 
corded  in  detail  in  the  town  minute  book.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  just  what  was  done  about  the  “foot  Balls”  and 
“dear  carcases.” 

In  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done  for  his  community, 
Doctor  Sutton  was  chosen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  again  in  1850.  A  surprising,  but  certainly  necessary, 
measure  was  passed  the  next  summer  when  it  was  ordered  that 
no  hogs  be  permitted  to  roam  through  the  village  “and  that  the 
town  marshall  take  up  all  and  every  hog . . .  that  may  be  found 
going  at  large  in  the  streets  of  Georgetown”16  after  the  tenth  of 
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September  and  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  proceeds 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  “use  of  the  town.” 

Besides  trying  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
and  attempting  to  check  the  spread  of  epidemics,  Doctor  Sut¬ 
ton  was  continuously  interested  in  fire  prevention.  In  1849  he 
had  appointed  Charles  Nichols  and  D.  F.  Graham  a  committee 
to  examine  and  report  the  condition  of  an  old  wood  shed,  and 
to  remove  it  if  it  proved  to  be  a  fire  hazard.  This  was  done. 
Later  he  urged  the  purchase  of  a  force  pump  and  hose  for  the 
cistern  on  the  town  square.  When  he  was  elected  chairman 
again  in  1851,  he  appointed  George  Allgaier,  James  F.  Beatty, 
and  James  F.  Vallandingham  a  committee  to  “ascertain  upon 
what  terms  a  suitable  fire  engine  can  be  obtained.”17 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Doctor  Sutton,  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  was  authorized  to  subscribe  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
construction  of  two  county  roads,  one  of  which  was  “a  contem¬ 
plated  turnpike  which  would  run  southwest  from  Georgetown 
and  intersect  the  railroad  from  Lexington  to  Louisville  at  or 
about  Asa  Payne’s.”18 

At  this  time  the  road  was  just  a  blazed  way,  but  because  it 
was  Georgetown’s  first  and  most  direct  connection  with  the  rail¬ 
way  Doctor  Sutton  realized  the  necessity  of  improving  it,  for 
“Payne’s  Depot”  remained  the  shipping  point  of  Georgetown 
and  Scott  County  until  the  laying  of  the  Southern  railway 
tracks  through  Georgetown  in  1879.  The  other  road  for  which 
Doctor  Sutton  was  permitted  to  make  an  appropriation  was  the 
one  leading  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Georgetown  to 
Lemon’s  Mill.  This  old  mill  on  North  Elkhorn  Creek  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  early  days  and  was  the  first  and  only  mill  site 
in  that  precinct  of  the  county. 

Another  interesting  ordinance  passed  during  this  term  of 
Doctor  Sutton’s  leadership  dealt  with  public  worship  among  the 
negroes.  The  colored  people  were  allowed  to  assemble  only 
when  white  persons  who  were  church  members  could  meet  with 
them  and  see  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  these  gatherings.  At 
this  time  the  number  of  white  persons  required  to  be  present  was 
reduced  from  two  to  one.19  Later,  however,  as  feeling  between 
the  North  and  the  South  grew  more  tense,  the  number  of  white 
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church  members  required  to  attend  the  negro  assemblages  was 
again  increased. 

Doctor  Sutton  did  not  serve  on  the  town  Board  of  Trustees 
during  the  next  two  years,  but  wras  re-elected  as  chairman  in 
January,  1854.  This  election  must  have  been  a  close  one,  for  a 
diary  kept  by  Doctor  Sutton’s  friend,  John  Jefferson  Craig, 
gives  this  interesting  sidelight : 

“Saturday  Jan’y  7  ....  Trustees  elected  in  town  today; 
most  of  those  elected  are  understood  to  be  against  license  for  sell¬ 
ing  liquor,  though  the  other  party  made  a  pretty  strong  move  to 
elect  George  Allgaier  chairman  over  Dr.  Sutton.  Four  different 
tickets  were  handed  about  in  print  which  amused  people  a  good 
deal  as  they  were  rather  satirical . . . . ,s20 

Other  members  of  the  board  this  year  were:  J.  R.  Morris, 
Charles  Nichols,  William  H.  Barlow,  H.  Sullivan,  James  Doug¬ 
las,  S.  R.  Betts,  J.  H.  Weeks,  and  William  Story  .21 

During  their  term  it  was  ordered  that  the  town  marshall 
be  directed  to  have  Georgetown’s  source  of  water  supply,  Royal 
Spring  or  Big  Spring,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  “properly 
cleansed.”22  This  marvelous  spring  which  flow's  quietly  but 
steadily  from  under  a  rock  ledge  has  furnished  the  town  with 
water  from  the  days  when  it  wras  one  of  the  early  “stations”  in 
Kentucky,  with  only  a  few  settlers,  until  the  present  [1948]  when 
the  town  has  approximately  4200  inhabitants. 

Another  ordinance  which  wras  passed  during  the  year  1854 
was  that  “Wm.  L.  Sutton  and  Chas.  Nichols ...  be  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  examine  the  public  burying  ground  and  the 
duties  of  the  sexton  and  report  to  the  board.”23  Under  Doctor 
Sutton’s  supervision  it  was  also  ordered  that  a  petition  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  county  court  to  have  that  part  of  the  public  road 
leading  from  the  town  to  graveyard  “properly  graded  to  receive 
the  cracked  rock.”  The  committee  of  internal  improvement 
was  directed  to  have  a  “close  plank  fence  .  .  .  five  feet  in  height” 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  graveyard.  At  the  same  time 
Doctor  Sutton’s  special  committee  wras  ordered  to  “proceed  with 
the  surveyor  and  lay  off  the  avenues  and  burying  lots  ... 5,34 
This  cemetery  was  located  one-half  mile  north  of  the  center  of 
towrn,  on  w'hat  has  since  become  North  Hamilton  Street.  After 
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the  purchase,  in  1859,  of  the  new  cemetery  on  the  Lexington 
road  the  old  burying  ground  was  turned  over  to  the  negroes, 
who  used  it  for  many  years. 

During  his  1854  term  as  chairman  of  the  board,  Doctor 
Sutton  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution  passed  that  “  . . .  the 
marshall  be  directed  to  inform  the  business  men  and  confec¬ 
tioners  of  Georgetown  who  . . .  keep  their  houses  open  on  the 
Sabbath  day  that  it  is  the  request  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  town  that  they  will  keep  said  houses 
closed  in  future  on  such  days.5’25 

Later  in  the  year  the  kindly  doctor’s  continued  interest  in 
the  negroes  and  their  problems  was  reflected  in  two  measures 
passed  November  8,  1854.  The  first  allowed  “the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  colored  population  to  hold  meetings  at  their  church 
on  Thursday  night.”26  The  second  ordered  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  “to  examine  into  the  law  in  reference  to  Sabbath 
Schools  among  the  colored  population,  and  that  Wm.  L.  Sutton, 
Chm.,  and  S.  R.  Betts  are  appointed  as  said  Committee.”27 
These  ordinances  were  typical  of  Doctor  Sutton’s  feeling  toward, 
and  treatment  of,  the  negro  slaves.  During  more  than  forty 
years  practice  in  a  slave-holding  state  he  had  attended  both 
master  and  servant  and  had  abundant  opportunity  to  observe 
the  owner’s  treatment  of  the  negro.  In  one  of  his  writings  he 
said: 

“Our  slaves  occupy  a  quasi  family  relation  to  the  master, 
rather  more  near  to  the  real  than  quasis  usually  are.  The  master 
feels  the  same  obligation  in  kind,  though  of  course  not  in  degree, 
as  towards  his  own  children.  If  any  injury  or  injustice  is  done 
to  a  slave  it  is  felt  and  resented  as  an  indignity  offered  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  If  a  slave  commits  an  offense  against  the 
laws,  his  master  employs  counsel  for  his  defense,  and  attends  to 
the  case  so  as  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  for  acquittal ....  The 
slave  feels  identified  with  the  family  in  its  prosperity  and  in  its 
adversity.  He  is  proud  of  his  master’s  prosperity,  and  dejected 
at  his  failures.  If  his  master  suffers  a  series  of  misfortunes,  he 
feels  that  his  slaves  are  the  last  things  he  will  relinquish  ....  He 
[the  slave]  knows  that  he  will  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
heat,  cold,  or  inclement  weather.  He  feels  assured  of  good,  sub- 
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stantial  fare  and  suitable  clothing,  and  that  he  will  be  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  sickness  and  in  old  age.  With  these  convictions,  he 
is  usually  contented,  happy,  and  merry  ....  Our  testimony  is 
that  the  intercourse  between  master  and  slave  is  kinder  and  more 
considerate  than  between  master  and  servant  in  the  North;  and 
the  servant  here  acts  more  freely ,  and  lives  with  less  appearance 
of  servility,  anxiety,  and  depression  than  a  laborer  on  a  farm  in 
the  free  States.’528 

After  careful  statistical  study  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  dis¬ 
eases  among  the  negro  over  a  period  of  several  years  Doctor 
Sutton  said  he  was  convinced  that  “so  far  as  health  and  longe¬ 
vity  are  concerned ,  the  slaves  in  the  slave  holding  States  are  in 
a  better  condition  than  that  class  of  any  nation  most  closely 
assimilated  to  them  in  social  position.  Upon  this  point  I  have 
been  the  more  full  because  of  a  conviction  that  the  relations  of 
master  and  slave  are  very  much  misunderstood  everywhere 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.”29 

As  Doctor  Sutton’s  years  increased,  slavery  became  ever  a 
more  burning  issue  and  the  cause  of  many  controversies.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  secession  and  could  not  approve  of  the 
course  of  the  southern  states  in  breaking  away  from  the  Union. 
Oftentimes  in  the  evenings,  during  the  summer  of  1859,  neigh¬ 
bors  gathered  around  his  doorstep  to  hear  the  discussions  of  the 
state’s  stand  on  secession.  The  great  question  was,  what  would 
Kentucky  do?  If  she  went  with  the  South,  she  would  probably 
be  the  first  battleground  in  time  of  war  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  free  states.  If  she  stood  with  the  Union,  there  were  scores 
of  southern  sympathizers  in  her  midst  to  make  trouble.  Being 
naturally  a  man  of  peace,  Doctor  Sutton  advocated  neutrality. 
The  circle  of  neighbors  and  friends,  recognizing  his  equity,  lis¬ 
tened  attentively  to  his  reasoning  and  his  desire  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  They  knew  that  he  had  studied  both  sides  of 
the  issue,  and  deferred  to  his  views.  Doctor  Sutton  spoke  and 
wrote  with  sympathetic  tolerance  and  a  plea  of  love  for  the 
Union,  which  he  believed  stood  for  the  liberty  and  hope  of  the 
world. 


Chapter  IX 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

In  the  spring  of  1846  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
issued  an  invitation  to  members  of  the  profession  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  meet  at  the  State  University  in  national  conven¬ 
tion.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  medical  edu¬ 
cation.  Despite  some  opposition,  doctors  from  many  states  and 
teachers  frQm  several  medical  schools  assembled  on  Tuesday, 
May  sixth,  in  the  hall  of  the  medical  department  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  had  been  elected  and  conducted  to 
their  respective  places,  Doctor  Gunning  S.  Bedford,1  a  delegate 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
declared  the  attempt  to  form  a  national  convention  a  failure  and 
moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn  sine  die.  This  motion  was 
seconded  by  Doctor  Granville  S.  Pattison,2  a  delegate  from  the 
same  faculty.  This  proposition,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  hosts 
of  the  meeting — members  of  the  faculty  in  whose  very  halls  the 
convention  was  being  held — took  every  other  delegate  by 
supprise.  There  was  a  moment  of  absolute  silence.  Then  the 
officer  took  the  vote.  The  motion  to  adjourn  was  lost. 

Doctor  Sutton,  far  away  in  his  native  Kentucky  village, 
could  not  attend  this  important  meeting,  but  he  followed  the 
proceedings  with  the  keenest  interest.  When  he  read  of  this  de¬ 
cisive  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  break  up  the  convention  he  ex¬ 
claimed  triumphantly  in  an  article  written  for  the  Western  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  “To  the  honor  of  that  convention 
it  is  recorded  that  the  mover  and  his  second  were  the  only  yeas 
upon  the  motion.”3  Several  members  of  the  convention  felt  that 
they  had  been  insulted  by  Doctor  Bedford’s  motion  and  wanted 
to  withdraw  from  the  building  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
This  was  not  done,  however,  and  gradually  order  was  restored 
so  that  the  meeting  could  proceed. 

A  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on 
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the  subject  of  medical  education.  Smarting  under  the  recent 
attempt  to  frustrate  their  plans  for  organization,  the  committee 
proposed  this  as  their  first  resolution:  “It  is  expedient  for  the 
medical  profession  to  institute  a  National  Medical  Association.”4 
Having  established  that  fact  to  their  complete  satisfaction,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  resolve  that  a  “uniform  and  elevated 
standard  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  should  be 
adopted  by  all  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,”  and  that 
young  men  should  acquire  “a  suitable  preliminary  education” 
before  being  received  as  students  of  medicine.5  These  resolu¬ 
tions  were  reported  to  the  convention  with  the  recommendation 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  each  subject.  These  com¬ 
mittees  wetfe  to  report  at  a  meeting  “to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847.”6 

Doctor  John  H.  Griscom7  moved  that  a  committee  should 
report  at  the  same  time  and  place  “on  the  most  efficient 
measures  for  effecting  a  registration  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  throughout  all  the  states  of  the  Union.”8  This  resolution 
foreshadowed  the  subsequent  work  of  Doctor  Sutton,  for  thirteen 
years  later,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  Louisville,  he  presented  a  report  entitled  “A  Uniform  Plan 
for  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,”  in  which 
he  urged  a  plan  of  registration  which  would  be  the  same  for  all 
the  states  of  our  own  country,  and  which  also  might  be  used  by 
the  European  nations. 

Philadelphia  Meeting — 1847 

On  May  5,  1847,  the  delegates  to  the  National  Medical 
Convention  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  National 
Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  greeted  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,9 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  who  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  nominated  Doctor  Jonathan  Knight,10  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  serve  as  temporary  chairman. 
Several  delegates  from  Kentucky  attended  this  meeting.  One  of 
these  was  Professor  Samuel  Annan11  of  the  medical  department 
of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington.  When  he  returned  to 
Lexington  he  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  in  an 
extra  edition  of  the  Western  Lancet.  Professor  Annan  was  not 
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in  sympathy  with  the  meeting;  he  contended  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  not  a  national  one  because  some  sections  of  the  country 
were  not  represented;  futhermore,  he  objected  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  medical  education.  He  opposed  the  lengthening  of 
the  lecture  term  in  medical  colleges  to  six  months,  and  he  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  proposed  standard  of  preliminary  education. 
He  contended  that  these  requirements  were  too  high,  that  they 
would  impose  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  prospective  medical 
student  and,  if  enforced,  would  prevent  many  from  entering  the 
profession.  His  article  in  the  Lancet  was  prefixed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph.  “In  place  of  copying  the  minutes  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  we  insert  the  following  paper  by  Prof.  Annan,  who  was  a 
member.  It  embodies,  we  are  very  much  of  the  opinion,  very 
nearly  the  opinion  of  the  profession  here.”12 

Doctor  Sutton,  stirred  by  Professor  Annan’s  account  of  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  and  the  remarks  which  prefaced  it,  wrote 
a  long,  thoughtful  criticism  which  appeared  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
attracted  considerable  attention.  In. the  beginning  he  said: 
“Upon  this  introductory  paragraph  two  remarks  very  obviously 
present  themselves  to  my  mind: 

“1.  Inasmuch  as  the  paper  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures  advised  by  the  convention,  common 
courtesy  and,  I  may  add,  fairness  should  have  suggested  the 
propriety  of  permitting  the  convention  to  be  heard  through  its 
own  acts.  By  this  means  there  would  have  been  little  danger  of 
those  acts  being  misunderstood. 

“2.  If  this  paper  embodies  the  sentiment  of  the  profession 
about  Lexington,  I  apprehend  there  are  few  other  places  in 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  profession  correspond  with  it.”13 

In  answering  Professor  Annan’s  arguments  against  the  need 
for  raising  the  standards  of  preliminary  education  for  medical 
students  Doctor  Sutton  reflected  thus: 

“As  our  profession  is  one  which  emphatically  requires 
strength  and  accuracy  in  the  reasoning  powers  it  would 
seem  that  such  studies  as  invigorate  these  and  give  us  precision 
of  ideas  are  best  calculated  to  answer  that  end ....  Mathematical 
sciences  are  preeminently  calculated  to  sharpen  our  powers 
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of  investigation  and  give  us  precise  ideas,  and  therefore 
the  convention  has  done  well  in  recommending 
such  a  course  of  previous  training  as  one  step  toward  fitting 
young  men  to  undertake  the  study  of  medicine.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  one’s  notion  of  ‘free  trade’  goes  so  far  as  to  advise  that  a 
young  man  who  is  unable  to  read  should  be  permitted  to  study 
medicine  ....  But  what  is  included  in  the  word  ‘read’?  Is  it 
the  ability  to  pronounce  words  as  spelled  by  certain  letters?  or 
does  it  imply  the  understanding  of  the  ideas  intended  by  the 
writer  of  those  words  and  sentences?  Most  certainly  the  under¬ 
standing  of  ideas  is  implied.  Then  to  read  a  medical  book  im¬ 
plies  to  understand  what  is  therein  contained.  Assuredly,  then, 
a  student  ought  to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
as  would  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  his 
profession  and  to  read  and  write  prescriptions  ....  Take  an  ex¬ 
ample:  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  graduate  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  medical  school  came  across  the  term  hydrargyrum  cum 
creta.  He  was  very  much  at  loss  to  know  what  it  meant,  saying 
he  knew  that  ‘hydrargyrum’  meant  mercury  and  ‘creta’  meant 
chalk,  but  he  could  not  find  such  a  medicine  as  cum  in  the  whole 
materia  medica.”14 

Another  of  the  professor’s  objections  was  that  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  plan  of  education  “  . . .  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  The  com¬ 
munity  must  first  receive  a  liberal  education  and  then  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  attainment  among 
physicians.”15  At  this  statement,  Doctor  Sutton,  long  a  leader 
in  educational  and  civic  matters,  fairly  exploded: 

“Has  it  come  to  this?  Is  it  possible  that  a  teacher  in  a  respect¬ 
able  medical  school  should  be  willing  to  see  the  day  when  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  dignitaries .  .  .  should  be  content 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  community?  that  the  time  should 
actually  come  when  a  physician  should  be  required  to  have  an 
education  ‘at  least  equal’  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives? 
This  would  be  beginning  ‘at  the  wrong  end’  with  a  vengeance ! 
Think  you  that  those  physicans  who  have  done  so  much  to  enoble 
our  profession  and  the  human  race  were  men  who  ‘could  not 
find  such  a  word  as  cum  in  the  whole  materia  medica,’  or  that 
their  ‘learning  as  a  general  rule  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
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state  of  general  information  among  the  people’?  I  tell  you  they 
were  men  who  were  educated  above  their  fellows  and  prided 
themselves  in  their  profession.”16 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  Professor  Annan  had  said 
that  the  convention  was  not  really  a  national  one,  and  he  also 
inquired,  “I  would  now  ask  by  what  authority  did  the  Medical 
Society  of  New  York  call  a  convention?”17  Doctor  Sutton  re¬ 
plied  : 

“Men  from  beyond  the  mountains  sometimes  answer 
one  question  by  asking  another.  I  might  then  ask,  how  is  a  vote 
of  the  physicians  scattered  over  these  United  States  to  be  taken 
. ...  I  see  no  other  way  in  which  the  object  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  but  that  pursued.  How  are  political  conventions  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States  got  together?  Some  body  of  men, 
or  even  some  individual,  proposes  that  a  convention  be  held  at  a 
given  time  and  place  for  certain  purposes.  If  the  proposal  meets 
with  general  approbation,  delegates  are  appointed  from  divers 
portions  of  the  country  to  attend.  If  the  country  embraced  by 
the  proposals  generally  sends  delegates  it  is  legitimately  called  a 
district,  State,  or  national  convention  as  the  case  may  be;  not¬ 
withstanding  a  small  portion  of  the  country  may  have  failed  to 
appoint  delegates,  or  those  delegates  may  have  been  prevented 
from  attending.  Why  should  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  the 
medic?. 1  convention? 

“Composed  of  representatives  from  twenty-three  States, 
from  twenty-eight  medical  colleges,  sixteen  State  medical  col¬ 
leges,  besides  various  district  medical  societies,  there  is  little  room 
to  doubt  that  this  convention  was  as  respectable  as  any  body  of 
men  ever  assembled  in  these  United  States.  Neither  do  we  doubt 
that  this  convention  has  exerted  and  will  continue  to  exert  a 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  profession  and  the  interest  of 
the  community  by  embodying  and  directing  public  sentiment  as 
well  as  the  investigations  upon  medical  subjects  ....  As  a  physi¬ 
cian,  as  a  citizen,  I  hail  this  body  as  one  calculated  to  do  im¬ 
mense  good,  as  the  preserver  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  .  . . 
and  as  calculated  to  promote  the  longevity,  health,  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  community.”18 

Another  “sentiment”  which  Professor  Annan  expressed  was 
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this:  “It  is  not  thought  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  acquire  a  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  various  maladies  to  which  human  beings 
are  liable  to  qualify  a  man  to  become  a  physician.”19 

Doctor  Sutton  could  not  subscribe  to  such  a  statement  and 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  matter  in  no  uncertain  terms:  “After  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years  spent  in  the  profession,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  previous  training,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
I  still  find  myself  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  the  most 
solicitious  attention  is  required  to  enable  me  to  chalk  out  my 
course.  Nay,  after  the  most  anxious  reflection  I  occasionally  re¬ 
gret  that  I  had  not  adopted  a  course  more  or  less  different.  Such 
I  believe  to  be  the  experience  of  those  who  properly  appreciate 
their  responsibility  to  their  patients,  to  their  community,  and  to 
their  God.”20 

Professor  Annan’s  criticism  of  the  Philadelphia  convention 
and  Doctor  Sutton’s  reply  attracted  wide  attention  in  medical 
circles.  Doctor  Nathan  Smith  Davis,21  in  his  History  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  from  its  Organization  up  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1855,  approved  of  Doctor  Sutton’s  views  and  commented 
thus: 

“This  effort  of  Dr.  Annan,  like  the  address  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tyn  Paine . . .  instead  of  diminishing  the  confidence  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  doing  and  objects  of  those  who  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  only  served  to  call  out  able  replies  from  several 
sources,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West  and  thereby  direct  the 
attention  of  a  much  larger  number  to  the  importance  of  the 
whole  subject.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  replies  was 
that  of  Dr.  Sutton  of  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  published  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  He  refuted  all  the 
special  pleading  of  Prof.  Annan  with  sound  arguments  and 
happy  illustrations.”22 

Another  tribute  to  Sutton  had  been  paid  at  this  Phila¬ 
delphia  meeting.  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature,  spoke  of  him  in 
his  report.  In  mentioning  the  various  medical  publications  of 
the  time  Doctor  Holmes  referred  to  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  which  he  said  “  .  .  .  has  received  many  valuable 
contributions  from  the  practitioners  of  New  England  and  its 
Capital,  and  continues  to  be, the  medium  through  which  some 
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emiment  members  of  the  profession  occasionally  communicate 
with  the  public  ....  among  the  recent  papers  of  importance  are 
Dr.  Drake’s  Letter  on  the  Irish  Emigrants5  Fever  (Sept.  22, 
1847);  Dr  Sutton’s  cases  of  Retained  Placenta  (Nov. 
17);... 5,23 

Doctor  Sutton  was  deeply  interested  in  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Baltimore,  the 
city  of  his  alma  mater.  This  was  in  1848.  Although  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  go  he  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  closely.  The  next  year  the  organization  convened  in 
Boston.  No  Kentucky  doctor  attended.  Here  the  precedent 
was  established  of  setting  aside  one  evening  for  “a  general  en¬ 
tertainment  provided  by  the  local  profession.”24 

Cincinnati — 1850 

To  Doctor  Sutton’s  great  delight  the  1850  meeting  of  the 
association  was  announced  for  Cincinnati.  Since  it  was  the 
first  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  West,  “the  profession  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  felt  a  strong  desire  to  make  it  equal  in  numbers  and  interest 
to  those  held  in  the  Atlantic  States.”25  Doctor  Nathan  Smith 
Davis,  said:  “This  meeting  was  the  occasion  of  bringing 
many  eminent  members  of  the  profession  from  the  Atlantic 
cities  into  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  Many  of  them  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  almost  boundless  fields,  and  the  broad  green  prairies  of  the 
West.  To  such  it  was  a  session  of  unusual  interest  and  pleasure, 
affording  a  bright  page  in  the  brief  records  of  human  exis¬ 
tence.”26 

The  first  session  convened  on  May  seventh  “at  IOJ/2 
o’clock”  in  College  Hall.  Here  for  the  first  time  Doctor  Sutton 
was  privileged  to  attend  a  medical  meeting  of  national  scope. 
He  received  inspiration  and  information  from  the  discussions 
of  his  professional  brethren,  and  greatly  enjoyed  meeting  and 
talking  with  these  nationally  prominent  men.  At  this  time  Sut¬ 
ton  was  appointed  as  the  member  from  Kentucky  to  serve  on  a 
committee  with  doctors  from  twenty-four  other  states  to  collect 
information  on  “spurious  and  adulterated  drugs.”27 

Unusual  reluctance  was  manifested  by  some  members  to 
adopt  the  report  of  the  committee  nominating  Doctor  Reuben 
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D.  Mussey28  as  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  “arose  from 
no  dislike  or  want  of  respect  for  Dr.  M.  but  from  their  very  strong 
attachment  to  Dr.  Drake.  It  was  not  because  they  loved  Caesar 
less,  but  they  loved  Rome  more.”29  At  this  time  Doctor  Mussey 
was  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  surgery.  In  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  association  he  included  a  “Case  of  Traumatic 
Tetanus”  which  had  been  related  to  him  by  Doctor  Sutton.30 

The  climax  of  this  meeting  for  Sutton,  however,  came  on 
Friday,  the  closing  day  of  the  session,  when  Doctor  Daniel  Drake 
nominated  him  to  become  a  permanent  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association.31  Doctor  Drake  had  known  Sutton 
since  1818,  when  Sutton,  as  a  young  medical  student,  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  Doctor  Drake  lecture  at  Transylvania  University.  It 
must  have  pleased  his  former  student  that  Doctor  Drake  pro¬ 
posed  his  name  for  membership  in  the  national  organization  at 
the  first  meeting  which  Sutton  attended. 

Charleston — 1 85 1 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
was  held  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  At  this  session  “the 
whole  Union  was  divided  into  districts,  and  a  Committee  on 
Epidemics  was  appointed  in  each.”32  Although  he  was  not 
present.  Doctor  Sutton  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Epidemics  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  appointment  he  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  physicians  of  both  states.  He  urged  each  of 
them  to  send  “carefully  observed  facts  upon  any  point 
connected  with  epidemics.”33  He  requested  information  on 
causes  of  the  rise,  spread,  and  extent  of  the  epidemic,  the  promi¬ 
nent  symptoms,  the  treatment,  proportional  mortality,  and  post¬ 
mortem  appearances.  He  also  asked  for  medical  topography 
and  meteorlogical  observations,  factors  which  in  those  days 
were  believed  to  have  direct  bearing  on  epidemics.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  letter  was  a  chart  to  be  filled  out  and  re¬ 
turned.  It  listed  several  diseases,  gave  space  to  show  the  num¬ 
ber  having  each  of  these  diseases,  the  age,  sex,  and  color  of  each 
patient,  the  average  time  of  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
deaths.  From  the  replies  to  this  letter  and  chart  Doctor  Sutton 
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compiled  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive  report.  Serving  with  him 
on  this  committee  were  Doctor  Theodore  S.  Bell,  of  Louisville, 
and  Doctor  William  K.  Bowling,34  of  Nashville. 

Richmond — 1852 

Doctor  Sutton  presented  this  report  on  the  Epidemics  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the  association  at  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  May,  1852.  He  prefaced  the  paper  by  stating  that 
there  had  been  no  severe  epidemic  since  the  scourge  of  cholera 
in  1849.  He  discussed  at  length  the  relationship  between  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  and  the  health  of  the  people.  He  also 
investigated  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  epidemic 
cholera,  cholera  infantum,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever,  and  typhoid  fever — the  prevalent  diseases  of 
that  time.  This  report  was  published  in  full  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association ,  Volume  V,  pages  531-70. 
Doctor  William  K.  Bowling,  of  Nashville,  writing  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  reviewed  this  report  and 
generously  gave  Doctor  Sutton  full  credit  for  its  preparation.35 

Doctor  James  Moultrie36  was  the  presiding  officer  at  the 
Richmond  meeting.  He  announced  that  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  composed  of  one  member  from  each  state,  the 
member  to  be  selected  by  the  delegation  from  that  state.  The 
delegates  registered  from  Kentucky  and  the  organizations  which 
they  represented  were: 

Scott  County  Medical  Society — Wm.  L.  Sutton. 

Covington  Medical  Society — W.  M.  Chambers,  S.  P. 
Semple. 

Bourbon  County  Medical  Society — L.  G.  Ray. 

Louisville  Marine  Hospital — D.  W.  Yandell. 

University  of  Louisville — Daniel  Drake,  B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine — J.  B.  Flint,  Lewellen 
Powell.37 

This  group  of  medical  men  honored  Doctor  Sutton  by  choosing 
him  from  their  number  to  serve  on  the  nominating  committee.38 

On  Thursday,  May  sixth,  at  the  morning  session,  Doctor 
Sutton  expressed  his  ever-continuing  interest  in  vital  statistics 
when  he  proposed  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
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pointed  to  request  Congress  to  have  “a  large  edition  of  the 
medical  statistics”  of  the  last  census  published  in  separate  form 
for  distribution  among  the  profession  in  the  United  States.39 
This  motion  was  passed  and  the  chair  announced  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  consist  of  Doctor  Thomas  Y.  Simons,40  of  South 
Carolina,  Doctor  Cornelius  Boyle,41  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Doctor  George  Sumner,42  of  Connecticut.  That  afternoon 
these  men  met  and  recommended  that  “this  or  some  other  com¬ 
mittee  be  empowered  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject.”43 

Doctor  Worthington  Hooker,44  of  Connecticut,  presented 
the  following  resolutions  from  the  chairman  of  several  commit¬ 
tees  on  epidemics: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Committees  on  Epidemics  be  consti¬ 
tuted  in  relation  to  the  division  into  districts  as  they  were  the 
last  year,  and  that  they  be  continued  in  service  during  a  period 
of  five  years. 

“Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appointed  for  each  district 
shall  have  power  to  select  associates,  not  exceeding  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  to  assist  him  in  his  labours. 

“Resolved,  That  the  several  State  Medical  Societies  be  re¬ 
quested  to  use  their  influence  to  procure  the  appointment  by 
the  Legislatures  of  sanitary  commissions. 

“(Signed).  W.  L.  Sutton  Joseph  Parrish46 

Jon.  [sic]  L.  Atlee45  Z.  Pitcher47 

W.  Hooker  R.  W.  Haxall”48 

After  the  daily  sessions  of  the  association  were  over  Doctor 
Sutton  enjoyed  the  various  social  events  planned  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  visiting  physicians.  His  pleasure  in  these  affairs 
was  greatly  increased  because  his  wife  accompanied  him  to  a 
national  medical  meeting  for  the  first  time.  They  were  invited 
to  evening  entertainments  at  the  homes  of  several  Richmond 
doctors.  These  cordial  Virginians  vied  with  each  other  in  plan¬ 
ning  beautiful  parties  for  the  doctors  and  “their  ladies.”  .Ann 
Sutton  preserved  the  quaint  little  invitations  and  the 
program  of  the  social  activities,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Sutton 
Papers. 

The  crowning  event  of  this  social  calendar  was  the  dinner 
given  Friday  evening,  May  seventh,  by  the  “Faculty  of  Rich- 
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mond,  Va.”  at  the  Exchange  Hotel.  Some  idea  of  the  elabor¬ 
ateness  of  this  banquet  may  be  obtained  from  the  wide  selection 
of  foods  on  the  menu,  another  souvenir  of  this  memorable  meet¬ 
ing  which  Doctor  Sutton’s  wife  kept. 


BALLARD’S 
EXCHANGE  HOTEL 

BILL  OF  FARE 


Richmond,  Va.,  May  7th,  1852 


Mock  Turtle 


Soups. 

Printanier  aux  Guenelles  de  Volaille. 


Fish. 

Fresh  Salmon,  Anchovy  Sauce.  Rock  Fish,  Hollandaise. 

Fresh  Shad  Baked,  Port  Wine  Sauce. 

Cold  Dishes. 

Boned  Turkey  with  Truffles,  on  a  Pedestal  garnished  with  Jelly. 
Alamode  Beef  on  a  Socle  ornamented. 

French  Patie  de  Foie  Gras,  with  Truffles  and  Mushrooms. 

Ham  Historic  on  Pedestal  ornamented. 

Lobster  Salad,  Border  of  Jelly  on  Socle. 

Chaux  Froist  of  Chicken,  on  Pedestal, 

Aspic  of  Oysters,  ornamented  on  Socle. 

Beef  Tongues,  garnished  with  Jelly, 

Spiced  Corned  Beef,  decorated  on  Pedestal. 

Chicken  Salad,  Border  of  Jelly  on  Pedestal. 


Hot  Dishes. 

Boiled  Leg  Mutton,  English  style, 

“  Chickens  and  Egg  Sauce, 

“  Jole  and  Turnip  Salad, 

Roast  Beef, 

“  Lamb  and  Mint  Sauce, 

“  Ham,  Champagne  Sauce, 

“  Stuffed  Fillet  of  Veal  with  Mushrooms. 


ENTREES. 


Veal  Sweetbreads  larded,  with  Green  Peas, 

Tender  Loin  Beef  with  Mushrooms, 

Oyster  Pies,  French  style, 

Fillets  of  Chicken  with  Truffles,  Supreme  Sauce, 
Small  Cakes  of  Fish,  garnished  with  Lobster, 

Lamb  Chops  Nivernaise, 

Chartreuse  of  Game  a  la  Chasseur, 

Mayonaise  of  Chicken  with  Jelly, 

Croquette  a  la  Roy  ale. 

Grenadines  of  Veal  with  Spinach, 

Timbales  garnished  with  Mushrooms  Neopolitaine  style 
Lambs  Fries  fried  in  batter. 


Vegetables . 

Irish  Potatoes,  baked,  boiled  and  mashed, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  baked, 

Asparagus,  Tomatoes, 


Green  Peas, 

Spinach, 

Parsnips. 


Ornamental. 

Pyramids  of  Candied  Oranges,  Pyramids  of  Maccarone, 

“  New  York  Kisses,  “  Nuega, 

44  Blanch’d  Almonds,  Ornamented  Charlotte  Russe, 

French  Candy  Baskets  Ornamented, 


Pastry ,  Confectionary,  &c. 


Blanc  Mange, 
Rum  Jelly, 
Rhubarb  Pies, 


Madeira  Jelly, 
Fruit  Cakes, 
Apple  Pies, 
Lafayette  Cake 


Charlotte  Russe, 
Apple  Meringoes 
Cream  Tarts, 


Dessert. 

Oranges,  Apples,  Prunes,  Figs, 

Almonds,  Raisins,  Nuts, 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream,  Pine  Apple  Ice  Cream, 

Cheese  and  Crackers. 


Coffee  a  la  France. 
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Ann  Sutton’s  enjoyment  of  this  fine  trip  was  not  marred 
when  a  waiter,  at  the  hotel  where  they  were  stopping,  spilled  a 
bowl  of  soup  down  the  back  of  her  new,  grey,  silk  dress.  When 
she  returned  from  her  trip  she  related  this  story  to  her  children 
and  laughed  hearily  over  the  fact  that  the  waiter  assured  her 
that  the  soup  contained  nothing  which  would  spot  her  gown. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Richmond  meeting  Doctor  Sutton 
and  his  wife  went  on  to  “Washington  City,”  as  the  capital  of 
the  country  was  then  called. 

New  York — 1853 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  Bleecker  Street  Presbvterian  Church, 
New  York  City,  in  May,  1853.  Doctor  Sutton  was  appointed 
to  serve  again  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Epidemics  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  was  not  present  at  this  meeting, 
but  an  abstract  of  his  report  was  read  by  the  secretary.  It  was 
accepted,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Volume  VI,  pages  317-63,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Doctor  Sutton  divided  this  long  report  into  three  sections, 
topography,  meteorology,  and  diseases.  Under  the  first  head¬ 
ing  he  discussed  the  topography  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  citizens,  also  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  several  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  counties. 
In  the  division  on  meteorology  he  gave  a  table  showing  ther¬ 
mometer  and  barometer  readings  made  at  Memphis  the  preced¬ 
ing  year;  he  included  also  a  meteorological  table  prepared  by 
Doctor  John  Swain,  of  Ballardsville,  Oldham  County,  Kentucky, 
for  six  months — March  to  August,  1852.  In  the  section  on  dis¬ 
eases  Doctor  Sutton  recorded  that  “ Cholera  has  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  three  or  four  circumscribed  localities.  The 
only  accounts  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  procure  are  in 
reference  to  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  in 
Paris,  Kv.”*9  The  epidemic  in  Paris  was  “confined  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  month  of  August”  while  in  Memphis  “it  prevailed 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July.”50  He  mentioned 
an  epidemic  of  measles  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  where  there 
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were  three  hundred  cases  in  the  town  of  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  He  discussed  at  length  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  various  other  prevalent  diseases.  There  had  been 
many  cases  of  bilious  fever  at  Memphis  from  July  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  prevalence  of  this  malady  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
there  were  compared  to  those  which  had  existed  in  Natchez 
some  thirty  years  before.  In  each  city  there  had  been  extensive 
excavation  and  the  resulting  basins  had  filled  with  water.  Dis¬ 
ease  followed,  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  protested  against 
the  improvements  saying,  “This  upturning  of  earth,  much 
mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal  remains  in  progress  of  de 
composition,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  fruitful  source  of 
miasmic  fevers.”51 


St.  Louis — 1854 

The  following  year,  1854,  the  association  met  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Doctor  Sutton  was  not  present,  but  his  report  on  the 
Epidemics  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  presented  by  Doc¬ 
tor  F.  A.  Ramsay,  of  Tennessee.  “It  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Publication,  and  Doctor  Sutton’s  Committee  was  con¬ 
tinued.”52  The  report  was  printed  in  full  in  the  T ransactions  of 
the  American  Medical  Association ,  Volume  VII,  pages  85-139. 

Even  a  casual  survey  of  the  charts  included  in  this  and  the 
other  reports  of  Doctor  Sutton  impresses  one  with  the  great 
amount  of  time,  patience,  and  energy  required  to  collect,  clas¬ 
sify,  and  tabulate  the  vast  amount  of  information  they  contain. 

Philadelphia — 1 855 

The  doctor  did  not  go  to  Philadelphia  and  did  not  report 
on  the  Epidemics  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  During  this 
meeting  he  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  report  on  “The 
Medical  Topography  and  the  Epidemics  of  Kentucky”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.53 

Detroit — 1856 

In  the  spring  of  1856  Doctor  Sutton  went  to  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Detroit.  En  route  he  stopped 
overnight  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  wife. 
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“Dennison  House,  Cincinnati 
May  4,  1856 

“My  Dear  Wife:  I  arrived  here  last  night  in  good  health.  This 
has  been  a  tedious  day  except  from  9  o’clock  to  1.  I  went  into 
a  Sabbath  School  at  9  and  was  delighted  with  the  order  and  dili¬ 
gence,  225  scholars  and  40  teachers  were  present.  After  school 
we  had  an  excellent  sermon. 

“  ....  We  leave  here  tomorrow  morning  and  get  to  Detroit 
some  time  during  the  night.  I  think  Ellen  said  something  about 
the  ‘National  Hotel.’  If  there  is  such  a  house  there  I  will  go  to 
it,  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  should  have  to  go  where  I  can 
get  in. 

“Tell  Mrs.  F.  to  hold  on  till  I  come.  [Mrs.  F.  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  expectant  mother.] 

“Tell  some  of  the  children  to  write  me  Monday  evening 
and  Wednesday.  After  that  it  will  be  useless.  Tell  them  too 
that  I  am  very  anxious  that  they  be  very  affectionate  and  kind 
to  each  other. 

“I  have  not  learned  yet  how  many  physicians  will  go  from 
here  or  how  many  are  on  their  way. 

“I  asked  Hastings  to  bring  out  a  demijohn  to  Wm.  Graves 
for  some  cider  for  you.  He  said  he  would  do  it  and  probably 
you  may  get  it  about  the  time  you  get  this.  Don’t  get  drunk. 

“I  ought  to  be  away  sometimes  that  I  may  reflect  how  good 
a  wife  I  have. 

“I  cannot  say  yet  about  my  time  of  return. 

“Very  affectionately 
“Your  husband 
“W.  L.  Sutton”54 

Doctor  Sutton  sent  a  telegram  from  Detroit.  The  original, 
still  preserved,  is  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  heavy  paper,  yellow 
with  age.  It  is  dated  “Detroit  Vlth,”  evidently  meaning  May 
sixth,  addressed  to  “Mrs.  Dr.  Sutton,  Georgetown,”  and  stating, 
“Arrived  safe.  Large  meeting.  Will  write  tonight.  W.  L. 
Sutton.”55 

This  session  at  Detroit  met  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  May  sixth,  in  the  Firemen’s  Hall,  with  the  president, 
Doctor  George  B.  Wood,56  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair.  Doc- 
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tor  Zina  Pitcher,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
extended  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  medical 
profession  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 
There  were  208  delegates  present  from  nineteen  states,  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Territory,  and  the  United  States  Army.  These  five 
delegates  represented  Kentucky:  Doctor  W.  L.  Sutton  from 
the  State  Medical  Society,  Doctor  S.  D.  Gross  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Doctor  J.  B.  Flint 
from  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  Doctor  D.  W.  Yandell 
from  Louisville  Medical  Hospital,  and  Doctor  R.  J.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  from  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital.57 

Again  Doctor  Sutton  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  from 
Kentucky  as  their  delegate  to  serve  on  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee.  When  this  group  reported  at  the  afternoon  session  they 
presented  the  following  names:  president,  Doctor  Zina  Pitcher, 
Michigan;  vice-presidents,  Doctor  Thomas  W.  Blatchford,58 
New  York,  Doctor  William  K.  Bowling,  Tennessee,  Doctor  Eli 
Geddings,59  South  Carolina,  Doctor  William  H.  Brisbane,60 
Wisconsin;  secretaries,  William  Brodie,61  Michigan,  Robert  C. 
Foster,62  Tennessee;  treasurer,  Caspar  Wister,63  Pennsylvania. 
On  motion  of  Doctor  John  L.  Atlee  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  newly  elected  officers  to  their  seats. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Doctor  Atlee,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Doctor  Landon  C.  Rives,64  of  Ohio,  and  Doctor  Sutton,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

While  he  was  in  Detroit  Doctor  Sutton  wrote  two  letters 
to  his  wife,  sharing  with  her  his  pleasure  in  the  metting. 

“Detroit  May  7,  1856 
“My  Dear  Wife:  I  continue  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  we  have 
a  pleasant  time;  would  be  much  more  so  if  you  were  here. 

“Dr.  Atlee  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  about  you. 
He  can  still  attend  parties. 

“I  have  walked  more  in  two  days  than  I  have  for  a  long 
time.  The  weather  here  is  very  pleasant;  about  as  it  was  the 
morning  I  left  home,  but  the  trees  are  just  beginning  to  bud. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  city — getting  to  be — growing  very  fast. 

“I  cannot  say  when  I  will  be  home.  You  need  not  wonder 
if  you  see  me  on  Saturday— nor  Wednesday. 
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“Charge  the  children  that  they  be  affectionate  and  see  how 
well  they  can  behave.  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  today.  I  tele¬ 
graphed  yesterday  and  intended  writing  last  night  but  could 
not — so  take  the  time  I  usually  lie  in  bed  of  a  morning  to  do 
that.  You  will  hear  from  me  again  soon. 

“Your  affectionate  husband 
“W.  L.  Sutton”65 

The  second  letter  to  Ann  told  her  of  his  plans  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  home. 

“Detroit  May  8,  1856 

“My  Dear  Wife:  I  am  very  well  and  will  start  home  tomorrow 
morning  by  way  of  the  Falls,  through  Canada — railroad.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  to  the  Falls  before  night  and  spend  Saturday;  in  the 
evening  go  out  to  Buffalo  where  I  will  have  to  spend  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Monday  betimes  I  expect  to  leave  and  reach  Cincinnati 
by  night  so  as  to  reach  home  Tuesday. 

“I  have  not  received  any  letter  from  home.  I  think  it 
strange.  I  suspect  they  have  miscarried  as  I  have  both  sent  and 
gone  to  the  Post  Office. 

“I  suppose  some  will  come  tomorrow,  but  I  shall  have  left. 
The  Association  will  adjourn  tomorrow. 

“Very  affectionately 
“Your  husband 
“W.  L.  Sutton”66 

Nash  ville — 1857 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  stated  that  Doctor  W.  L.  Sut¬ 
ton  of  the  committee  of  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics 
for  Kentucky  “sent  an  apology  and  asked  for  further  time, 
which  was  granted.”67  Why  he  did  not  go  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture,  but  it  must  have  been  a  great  disappointment  to  him 
not  to  attend  this  session. 

Washington — 1858 

Doctor  William  L.  Sutton  was  one  of  the  five  delegates68 
from  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  to  attend  the  meeting 
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of  the  American  Medical  Association  held  Tuesday,  May  fourth, 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  this  time 
he  was  honored  by  being  elected  vice-president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.69  Other  officers  elected  at  the  same  time  were:  president, 
Doctor  Harvey  Lindsly,70  District  of  Columbia;  vice-presidents, 
Doctor  Thomas  O.  Edwards,71  Iowa,  Doctor  Josiah  Crosby,72 
New  Hampshire,  Doctor  W.  C.  Warren,73  North  Carolina; 
secretary,  Alexander  J.  Semmes,74  District  of  Columbia;  treas¬ 
urer,  Caspar  Wister,  Pennsylvania. 

On  Thursday,  Doctor  Sutton  offered  a  resolution  that  a 
committee  of  three  physicians  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  appointed  to  “wait  upon  the  Census  Bureau  and  impress  up¬ 
on  the  proper  officer  the  great  interest  which  this  association 
feels  in  the  proper  collection  of  the  details  contemplated  by  the 
laws  for  taking  the  census  of  1860;  and  especially  that  portion 
which  relates  to  vital  statistics;  and  to  urge  the  importance  of 
securing,  at  an  early  day,  the  services  of  a  physician  versed  in 
vital  statistics,  to  assist  in  constructing  the  schedules,  and  in 
superintending  this  branch  of  the  census.”75 

This  resolution  was  adopted.  Doctor  Thomas  Miller,76 
Doctor  Alexander  Y.  P.  Garnett,77  and  Doctor  Thomas  An¬ 
tisell,78  all  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  appointed  as  the 
committee. 

Doctor  Sutton,  always  the  medical  statistician,  offered  a 
second  resolution,  which  provided  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  uniform  system  of  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  to  be  recommended  to  all  the 
states  for  adoption.79  This  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  was  named:  Doctor  W.  L.  Sutton,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Doctor  Edward  Jarvis,  Massachusetts;  Doctor  Edward 
M.  Snow,80  Rhode  Island;  Doctor  Wilson  Jewell,81  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Doctor  Robert  W.  Gibbes,82  South  Carolina. 

This  day,  Thursday  May  6,  1858,  was  an  important  one 
in  the  life  of  the  Kentucky  physician,  for  at  the  evening  session 
he  presided  over  the  American  Medical  Association.83  What  a 
triumph  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  lead  the  transactions  of 
this  organization  which  he  had  championed  from  its  beginning. 

At  this  Washington  tneeting  Doctor  Sutton  presented  a 
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voluminous  report  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemic 
Diseases  of  Kentucky.  This  ninety-page  paper  was  one  of  the 
longest  which  he  prepared  for  this  group.  It  was  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association ,  Volume 
XI,  pages  75-165.  After  discussing  the  medical  topography  of 
the  state  and  its  effects  on  diseases,  he  included  a  table  showing 
the  physical  aspects  of  fifty-eight  counties  of  Kentucky.  He 
next  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  settlement  and  early  history  of 
the  state.  Another  part  of  the  report  is  entitled  “Medicinal 
Waters”;  here  he  named,  located  and  gave  qualitative  analyses 
of  twenty-two  sources  of  mineral  waters  in  Kentucky.84  Then 
he  showed  the  quantitative  analyses  of  seventeen  others,  among 
thefn  Chalybeate  Springs,  Harrodsburg,  Paroquet  Spring,  and 
some  of  the  famous  Crab  Orchard  waters.85  Near  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  paper  he  considered  the  causes,  symptoms,  pathology, 
and  treatment  of  milk  sickness.  He  included  ten  comprehen¬ 
sive  tables,  giving  the  area,  population  and  proportional  mortal¬ 
ity  from  certain  diseases  in  the  first  three  of  the  tables.  The  last 
seven  dealt  with  the  color,  age,  and  sex  of  those  dying  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  during  the  years  1852-1856  of  cholera,  croup,  dysentery, 
continued  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough.86 

This  lengthy  report  was  well  received  by  the  distinguished 
group  of  physicians  assembled  in  the  nation’s  capital,  but  later 
it  was  reviewed  a  bit  critically  in  the  American  Medical 
Monthly.  After  mildly  rebuking  the  doctor  for  giving  a  defense 
of  slavery  the  critic  continued,  “Albeit  we  quite  agree  with  the 
writer  as  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  his  state,  and  for  our 
own  part  have  no  objection  to  anything  he  has  said,  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit  this  part  of  his  re¬ 
port,  especially  all  reference  to  Mason’  and  Dixon’s  line.  Let  us 
keep  all  political  thoughts  out  of  our  professional  publications.”87 

Doctor  Sutton,  as  his  custom  was,  wrote  his  wife  soon  after 
reaching  Washington. 

“National  Hotel  Washington 
“May  3,  1858 

“My  Dear  Wife 

“I  arrived  here  well  this  morning,  having  spent  yesterday 
at  the  Relay  House.  Thus  far  I  have  been  pleasantly  situated 
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and  nothing  of  an  unpleasant  character  has  occurred.  I  had  to 
travel  all  night  Saturday  night  but  made  out  to  sleep  very  toler¬ 
ably.  At  Cincinnati  I  met  Dr.  Richardson  and  lady  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  as  well  as  Dr.  Bemiss  and  Cook  of  the  same  place,  Dr. 
Pope  of  St.  Louis,  etc.  Since  my  arrival  I  have  seen  gentlemen 
from  different  regions  and,  to  you,  I  may  say  that  I  have  felt 
flattered  by  the  cordiality  with  which  I  have  been  met. 

“I  have  been  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  to  the 
patent  office,  and  walked  myself  down,  as  you  will  be  able  to 
see  by  my  writing.  My  companions  are  now  gone  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  I  preferred  to  stay  and  write  to  you,  besides  being  too  much 
fatigued  to  allow  me  to  walk  more  before  dinner.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  delegates  are  coming  in  as  I  was  the  first  to  regis¬ 
ter  my  name  and  left  immediately,  but  the  impression  is  that  the 
attendance  will  be  large. 

“The  city  has  improved  a  great  deal  since  we  were  here 
[1852].  They  are  enlarging  the  Patent  Office  very  much;  and 
yet  I  understand  that  the  curiosities  are  to  be  removed  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  The  Capitol  has  been  much  enlarged. 

“I  will  write  again  on  Wednesday  and  will  probably  then 
say  something  about  coming  home.  Give  my  love  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  enjoin  upon  them  to  conduct  themselves  well  in  all 
things,  and  also  the  servants. 

“I  have  thought  often  about  the  meeting  [a  revival]  and  its 
prospects  since  I  left  home ;  but  of  course  I  shall  hear  nothing  of 
it  until  I  return — unless  indeed  you  should  think  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  it  and  I  should  get  your  letter,  which  last  I  think 
rather  unlikely. 

“I  send  you  the  enclosed  paper  that  you  may  be  aware  of 
some  of  the  temptations  to  which  I  am  exposed. 

“The  ink  is  so  outrageously  bad  that  I  will  close — the  more 
especially  as  I  have  written  all  that  occurs  to  me  at  present  as  at 
all  likely  to  interest  you  or  the  children. 

“Your  affectionate  husband, 
“W.  L.  Sutton”88 

Louisville — 1859 

The  last  meeting  oi;  the  American  Medical  Association 
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which  Doctor  Sutton  attended  was  held  May  3-5,  1859,  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  Association  convened  in  Mozart 
Hall,  at  eleven  A.M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Harvey  Lindsly,  “supported  by  Vice  Presidents,  Drs.  W.  L. 
Sutton  and  T.  O.  Edwards.”89  The  president  introduced  Rev¬ 
erend  Stewart  Robinson,  of  Louisville,  who  opened  the  proceed¬ 
ings  with  prayer.  Doctor  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  welcomed  the  association,  saying: 

“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association :  . . . 

“We  have  watched,  sir,  with  interest  the  formation  and 
progress  of  this  Association.  We  have  noted,  with  equal  gratifi¬ 
cation,  the  catholicity  of  its  spirit,  and  the  greatness  of  its  de¬ 
signs.  We  have  seen  it,  in  its  brief  existence,  gather  into  its  fold 
thousands  of  members — members  from  every  State  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and,  without  possessing  real  legislative  powers,  exercise 
a  most  potent  influence  for  good. 

“Formed  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art — for  the 
gathering,  interchange,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge — for  the 
promotion  of  fellowship  and  harmony  in  the  profession,  by 
drawing  closer  and  closer  its  members,  it  has  not  wholly  failed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims,  and  we  trust  for  it  a  future 
yet  more  fruitful — harvests  yet  more  abundant. 

“Feeling  that  ‘it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here’ — approving, 
thoroughly,  cordially,  the  objects  of  the  Association — and  be¬ 
lieving  in  its  capacity  for  usefulness — we  bid  you  God  speed  in 
your  labors,  while  we  heartily  welcome  you,  as  honored  guests 
to  our  homes.”90 

After  this  expression  of  true  Kentucky  hospitality  another 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  for  as  the  minutes  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  record,  “Dr.  J.  B.  Flint,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Kentucky  to  receive  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  accompanied  by  Drs.  W.  L.  Sutton,  C. 
H.  Spilman,  W.  S.  Chiplev  and  W.  C.  Snead,  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  association..  .  .  ”91 

In  this  speech  Doctor  Flint  mentioned  the  two  fine  medi¬ 
cal  libraries  in  Kentucky,  one  containing  4000  volumes  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville.  He  stated 
that  this  library  had  been  “much  defaced  and  mutilated  by  the 
conflagration  which  laid  that  institution  in  ruins  two  years 
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ago . . .  .”w  The  other,  numbering  8000  volumes,  was  at 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  and  Doctor  Flint  urged  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  visit  this  early  medical  center  of 
the  West,  “especially  memorable  as  the  residence  of  the  great 
lithotomist  of  our  day  and  surgical  patriarch  of  the  West — 
BENJAMIN  W.  DUDLEY.”93 

The  physicians  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Louisville 
did  everything  possible  to  make  this  first  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  ever  held  in  Kentucky  a  great  success. 
They  opened  their  homes  to  the  distinguished  visitors  and  en¬ 
tertained  them  so  royally  that  a  medical  journal  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  state  carried  this  glowing  account  of  the  social  activities: 

“Commencing  on  Monday  the  association  was  entertained 
every  evening  with  Kentucky  hospitality,  generosity  and  ele¬ 
gance.  Could  we  say  more?  Does  not  <"very  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land  know  that  no  State  or  people  in  the  world  sur¬ 
pass  her  beautiful  women,  gallant  and  brave  men  in  open 
hearted  hospitality?  ....  Drs.  Flint  and  Rogers  gave  very  hand¬ 
some  receptions.  On  Tuesday  evening  they  were  followed  by 
receptions  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Prentice,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Trabue,  and  the  Honorable  James  Guthrie  ....  On 
Wednesday  evening  the  President,  Professor  Henry  Miller,  and 
Prof.  Bullitt  opened  their  homes  to  the  Association.  On  the 
same  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Adams  gave  a  large  and 
brilliant  party  from  which  it  seemed  to  us  many  men  tore  them¬ 
selves  with  great  reluctance.  On  Tuesday  at  twelve  M.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Ward  entertained  the  Association  in  sumptuous  style. 

“ ...  on  Thursday  evening  the  citizens  of  Louisville  gave 
a  grand  ball  to  the  Association.  It  was  a  magnificent  affair 
from  beginning  to  end.”94 

Doctor  Sutton  attended  and  enjoyed  several  of  the  parties, 
but  he  refused  many  invitations  in  order  to  have  time  to  work, 
alone  at  first,  and  later  with  his  committee  on  his  plan  for  uni¬ 
form  registration. 

During  the  Wednesday  morning  session,  on  motion  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Gibbes,  Doctor  Sutton  read  an  abstract  of  a  proposed  plan 
for  uniform  registration  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
European  countries.  Doctor  Lunsford  P.  Yandell  moved  that  the 
subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  during  “the  present 
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session.”  The  members  appointed  to  serve  on  this  committee 
were:  Doctors  W.  L.  Sutton,  J.  B.  Lindsley,95  R.  W.  Gibbes, 
Jr.,96  James  Bryan,97  Zina  Pitcher,  and  G.  C.  Shattuck.98  That 
afternoon  Doctor  Gibbes  asked  that  the  committee  be  continued 
and  that  they  prepare  a  registration  law  which  would  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  several  states.99 

The  committee  made  its  report  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
through  Doctor  Sutton,  the  chairman.  He  said  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  for 
several  years  and  had  devoted  considerable  attention  and  study 
to  registration.  He  expressed  gratitude  to  Massachusetts  for 
.  “the  noble  example”  which  she  had  set  the  other  states  because 
she  was  first  to  establish  a  system  of  registration.100  The  1858 
committee  showed  the  breadth  of  its  vision  when  it  reported: 

“It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  a  uniformity  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America;  but  there 
is,  at  present,  little  ground  to  hope  that  such  an  object  can  be 
effected;  and  this  Association  cannot  extend  even  an  advisory 
power  except  to  the  States  of  this  Union.  Yet,  if  a  large  number 
of  our  States  should  cordially  adopt  any  one  system,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  fact  would  exert  a  sensible  influence 
both  upon  the  neighboring  States  and  on  other  countries.  But 
grant  that  no  foreign  country  should  adopt  our  classification,  the 
facilities  for  comparing  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  different 
parts  of  this  vast  country  would  be  immeasurably  increased.”101 

The  part  which  Doctor  Sutton  had  in  the  proposal,  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  promotion  of  this  plan  was  the  culmination  of  vears 
of  study  and  effort.  His  contemporaries  and  successors  have 
been  most  loyal  in  the  credit  they  have  given  him  for  the  work 
he  did  in  the  state  and  national  medical  organization. 

Doctor  Lindsley  was  absent  from  one  of  the  sessions  dur¬ 
ing  this  meeting  and  Doctor  Sutton  took  the  chair.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  Louisville  where  he  had  begun  the  study  of  medicine  and 
where,  in  1852,  he  had  served  as  first  president  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Medical  Society,  Doctor  Sutton  was  granted  the  great 
honor  of  presiding  over  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association. 


Chapter  X 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Through  all  of  his  registration  reports  and  in  other  writ¬ 
ings  too  Doctor  Sutton  was  constantly  sowing  seeds  of  public 
health.  He  deplored  the  complete  lack  of  health  legislation  in 
Kentucky,  and  a  large  majority  of  other  states  as  well,  and 
urged  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  laws  for  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  the  health  of  the  citizens  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  He  advocated  preventive  medicine,  an  advanced  theory 
for  his  time.  He  insisted  that  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
prevalent  sickness  and  mortality  was  “entirely  preventable.”  He 
strongly  opposed  the  early  marriages  which  were  so  common 
at  that  time,  and  also  asked  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  prevent¬ 
ing  intermarriage.  He  advocated  a  complete  revision  of  the 
laws  concerning  the  election  and  the  qualification  of  coroners. 
Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  he  urged  the  creation  of  state  and 
county  boards  of  health. 

In  his  early  writings  on  the  subject  he  said:  “  . . .  the 
whole  community  is  interested  in  the  life  and  health  of  each 
individual  in  it.  It  follows  then  that  a  proper  attention  to  pre¬ 
serving  the  lives  and  health  of  its  people  is  a  very,  if  not  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  State.  In  the  efficient  discharge  of  this 
duty,  she  must  be  directed  by  the  medical  profession.  The  more 
clear  and  discriminating  our  knowledge  of  disease  is,  the  more 
able  we  shall  be  to  guide  aright  legislative  and  individual  en¬ 
deavors  to  promote  public  health  .... 

“Whilst  physicians  confine  their  labors  to  the  curing  of 
diseases,  they  resemble  Hercules  in  his  combat  with  the  Hydra. 
As  two  heads  grew  up  immediately  where  a  former  one  had 
been  cut  off,  after  much  labor,  he  found  himself  no  nearer  con¬ 
quering  his  enemy  than  at  the  commencement.  So  we  may  cure 
many  diseases,  and  if  we  ourselves  are  not  invaded  and  con¬ 
quered,  we  may  make  it  a  profitable  business;  but  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  heads  to  be  lopped  off,  which  admits  no 
abatement  of  our  labor.  But  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
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prevention  of  diseases,  we  shall  imitate  the  god’s  prudence,  when 
he  commenced  searing  the  neck,  as  soon  as  he  had  stricken  off 
the  head — thereby  preventing  the  growth  of  another.”1 

In  1854  Doctor  Sutton  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
legislators,  saying  that  a  few  regulations  concerning  smallpox 
which  were  utterly  disregarded  were  the  only  health  measures 
Kentucky  had  enacted.2 

He  felt  great  concern  over  the  large  number  of  early  mar¬ 
riages  in  Kentucky,  and  urged  the  legislature  to  pass  measures 
for  their  prevention,  expressing  his  views  almost  annually  in  his 
registration  reports.  He  declared  that:  “.  .  ,a  boy,  as  soon  as  he 
‘perceives  a  little  furze  upon  his  upper  lip,’  and  ‘misses  as  soon 
*  as  they  escape  from  the  nursery  and  short  frocks,’  . . .  think 
themselves  qualified  to  assume  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
society,  and  actually  enter  into  the  married  state  with  as  much 
levity  and  unconcern  as  they  would  attend  a  dining  party.  If 
the  parents  of  either  party  object  to  such  preposterous  conduct 
— and  in  some  cases  without  waiting  to  know  their  parents 
wishes — they  elope  to  some  American  ‘Gretna’  or  ‘Aberdeen* 
[Ohio]  where  they  find  a  minister  of  iniquity  who,  in  defiance  of 
all  law,  human  and  divine,  will  ‘by  the  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Ohio,  declare  you  man  and  wife.’  ”3 

Most  persons,  Doctor  Sutton  said,  felt  that  a  runaway 
match  now  and  then  was  no  great  affair,  but  the  fact  was  that 
these  elopements  were  occurring  far  too  frequently,  for  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  first  and  second  registration  reports  it  was  evident 
that  the  clerks  of  the  county  courts  reported  many  more  licenses 
issued  than  the  assessors  reported  marriages.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  these  couples  had  been  married  in  an  adjoining  state. 
One  “marrying  parson”  in  Ohio,  famous  for  his  services  to  elop¬ 
ing  couples,  had  fines  to  the  amount  of  $18,000  hanging  over 
his  head  for  his  consistent  disregard  of  laws  in  marrying  persons 
of  an  immature  age.  And,  Doctor  Sutton  added,  “With  the 
characteristics  of  animals  of  his  kind,  he  extorts  fees  to  the  ut¬ 
most  from  those  who  can  be  induced  to  stand  it,  but  will  suffer 
no  couple  to  depart  unmarried  who  can  raise  two  dollars.”4 

On  another  occasion  Doctor  Sutton  declared  that  no  act 
of  a  man’s  entire  life  is  so  fraught  with  happiness  or  misery  than 
that  by  which  he  unites  himself  with  his  life-partner,  and  there- 
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fore  when  about  to  perfect  such  a  union  much  reflection  and 
judgment  should  be  exercised.  He  added  that  registration 
proved  that  young  women  in  Kentucky  married  much  earlier 
than  those  in  New  England,  and  insisted  that  all  marriages  of 
females  below  seventeen  years  of  age  “are  not  so  properly 
termed  early  as  premature,  and  are  liable  to  serious  objection  in 
both  a  social  and  hygienic  point  of  view.*’5  He  maintained  that 
when  a  girl  conceived  at  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  she  as¬ 
sumed  the  task  of  reproduction  before  her  body  had  reached 
maturity,  and  thus  while  the  energy  of  her  constitution  ought  to 
be  concentrated  in  developing  her  own  body,  it  was  diverted  to 
the  “evolution  of  her  offspring.”  The  strain  of  pregnancy, 
childbirth,  and  lactation  coming  before  puberty  is  established, 
inevitably  bring  a  shock  to  the  girl  from  which  she  never  re¬ 
covers  and  “the  effects  of  which  show  themselves  after  a  few 
years  and  produce  premature  old  age  ....  A  disregard  of  these 
considerations  causes  the  death  of  many  women  within  a  few 
years  after  marriage,  leaving  many  children  without  that  most 
valuable  of  all  blessings,  a  mother.”6 

He  also  opposed  intermarriage,  stating  that  the  union  of 
blood  relations  often  entailed  imperfections  both  of  body  and 
mind  upon  the  offspring,  and  concluded,  “Ought  not  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration  and  determine  the 
propriety  of  permitting  marriages  to  be  consumated  between 
parties  as  near  of  kin  as  is  at  present  admitted?”7  He  cited 
Block,  Rhode  Island,  as  an  example  of  a  community  where  in¬ 
termarriage  was  practiced  extensively,  and  in  his  1855  registra¬ 
tion  report  quoted  an  article  from  the  National  Intelligencer, 
giving  conditions  in  this  isolated  community  where  intermarri¬ 
age  was  a  common  practice. 

Another  measure  which  Doctor  Sutton  continually  advo¬ 
cated  was  a  complete  revision  of  the  coroner’s  laws.  He  had 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  legis¬ 
lators  on  numerous  occasions,  and  in  his  1857  registration  re¬ 
port  he  was  hammering  away  at  it  again.  He  stated  that  under 
the  present  constitution  the  coroner  was  elected  by  the  people, 
and  as  a  result  nine  out  of  ten  were  unqualified  and  inefficient 
and  concluded: 

“  . . .  The  best  way  to  remedy  this,  which  suggests  itself  to 
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my  mind,  is  to  appoint,  for  four  years  or  more,  a  physician  in 
every  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  qualify  himself  to  conduct 
the  investigations  in  all  cases  in  which  an  inquest  is  held.  And 
the  coroner  should  be  required  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
such  physicians.  I  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  necessity  of  having 
particular  physicians  appointed  for  the  service — would  it  not 
be  sufficient  to  call  in  the  aid  of  any  physician,  who  may  be  the 
most  convenient?  I  answer  emphatically,  no.  Most  physicians 
have  the  elements  to  become  useful  in  this  position,  but  not  one 
in  twenty  is  qualified  to-day  to  discharge  the  duties  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  himself,  or  justice  to  the  parties  concerned. 5,8 

He  had  studied  the  effect  of  housing  on  the  health  of  his 
patients,  and  among  his  preserved  manuscripts  is  a  treatise  on 
the  subject.  Ip  this  paper  he  offered  “reflections  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion,  construction,  and  management  of  houses  as  a  means  of 
health.”  He  considered  stone  “if  not  the  very  best,  among  the 
best”  material  for  building,  not  only  on  the  “score  of  economy 
but  of  health.”9  He  discussed  the  importance  of  proper  ventila¬ 
tion,  lighting  and  heating.  In  regard  to  the  latter  he  said  that  the 
air  tight  stove  had  been  lately  introduced  and  that  this  stove  had 
the  capacity  of  keeping  the  room  at  a  very  uniform  temperature, 
but  he  warned  that  considerable  care  was  necessary  to  manage 
it  properly  and  that  explosions  sometimes  took  place. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Society,  Doctor  Sutton  had  urged  that  the  state  incorporate  into 
the  charters  of  her  towns  provisions  which  would  require  cities 
to  have  broad  streets,  large  public  squares,  a  pure  abundant 
water  supply,  and  “sanitary  police.”  He  said  also  that  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  fortunate  because  at  that  time  she  had  no  overgrown 
cities  such  as  some  of  the  older  eastern  states  had.  He  urged 
that  the  city  fathers  prevent  their  citizens  “from  being  cursed 
with  narrow  streets,  closed  up  courts,  subterranean  dwellings 
.  .  .  where  the  sun  never  shines  and  the  wind  never  blows.”  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later  when  writing  his  last  annual  report  on  vital 
statistics  the  farsighted  physician  stressed  again  the  evils  of 
crow’ded  living  conditions.  “In  all  large  cities  many  poor  fami¬ 
lies  are  crowded  into  single  dwellings,  and  the  same  state  of 
things  is  already  exerting  its  malign  influence  in  the  larger  towns 
in  Kentucky.  These  thickly  crowded,  badly  ventilated  dwel- 
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lings,  not  only  breed  disease  and  death  among  the  inhabitants, 
but  the  effect  on  morals  is  equally  destructive  ....  We  have  not 
yet  learned  to  realize  the  intimate,  the  inseparable  connection 
between  filth,  disease,  and  iniquity.  Tenements  . . .  built  by 
cupidity,  and  inhabited  by  necessity,  are  a  curse  and  a  snare 
to  both  body  and  soul  of  those  who  are  tempted  or  apparently 
forced  to  occupy  them.”10 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  in  the  program  of 
public  health  which  Doctor  Sutton  advocated  was  the  creation 
of  state  and  county  boards  of  health.  He  realized  the  great  need 
for  such  organizations,  foresaw  the  good  they  could  accomplish, 
and  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  for  the  year  1856  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Health  and  local  boards,  sub¬ 
mitting  an  outline  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  each.  These 
are  best  given  in  his  own  words :  “I  would  think . . .  that  a 
Board  of  Health  should  be  organized  for  the  State,  and  one  for 
each  county  in  the  State,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend  to  all 
measures  pertaining  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  State  which 
could  be  managed  by  an  organized  body. 

“The  State  Board  should — 

“1st,  Have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  sanitary  laws 
of  the  State. 

“2.  They  should  consider  and  decide  sanitary  questions 
submitted  to  them  by  the  State,  or  by  any  local  Board  of  Health. 

“3.  They  should  advise  the  State  as  to  the  location,  erec¬ 
tion,  and  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  as  to  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  public  institutions. 

“4.  They  should,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  visit  and 
ascertain  the  condition  of  each  public  charitable  institution  in 
the  State. 

“5.  They  should  superintend  the  execution  of  the  law  for 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  and  if  (as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  the  case)  a  periodical  State  census 
should  be  ordered,  they  should  have  the  duty  to  prepare  the 
abstracts  and  superintend  the  enumeration. 

“6.  They  should  provide  for  keeping  correct  meteorologi¬ 
cal  tables  at  two  or  three  different  points  in  the  State. 

“7.  They  should  diffuse  such  information  through  the 
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State,  and  especially  to  the  local  Boards,  as  may  tend  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  health  of  the  people. 

“The  local  boards  should  see  that  the  vaccination  of  all 
children  and  new-comers  be  properly  attended  to;  should  exert 
their  influence  to  promote  the  faithful  collection  of  facts  re¬ 
specting  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  should  be  watchful  to 
secure  the  health  of  their  respective  counties,  by  looking  after 
and  removing  all  sources  of  disease,  and  by  impressing  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  importance  of  attending  to  their  own 
health  and  that  of  those  under  their  charge;  should  be  watchful 
to  detect  the  presence  of  any  epidemic  or  contagious  disease, 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  are  best  suited  to  remove  or 
.mitigate  its  evils;  should  have  accurate  maps  made  of  their  re¬ 
spective  counties,  which  would  indicate,  as  far  as  practicable 
the  surface  of  the  county  as  to  elevation  or  depression  of  dif¬ 
ferent  points — the  location,  level  and  grade  of  roads,  streets, 
alleys — natural  and  artificial  pools  of  water;  should  have  the 
power  to  provide  for  suitable  medical  relief  for  the  indigent; 
should  have  power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  un¬ 
wholesome  or  dangerous  to  the  public  health;  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  the  sanitary  evils  arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  etc. 

“The  Boards,  both  State  and  local,  should  be  required  to 
make  annual  reports  of  their  acts,  and  as  to  the  public  health; 
the  one  to  the  Legislature,  the  other  to  the  courts  of  their  re¬ 
spective  counties. 

“These  are  some  of  the  points  which  should  be  embraced 
in  a  system  of  sanitary  police;  but  the  subject  is  extensive,  and 
should  be  undertaken  after  mature  deliberation  and  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  single  mind.”n 

Unfortunately,  neither  Kentucky  nor  any  other  state  was 
ready  to  inaugurate  such  an  advanced  program  of  public  health. 
Massachusetts,  the  most  progressive  of  all,  established  her  state 
board  in  1869.  Kentucky  waited  until  1878  before  carrying 
out  Doctor  Sutton’s  urgent  plea  and  creating  the  state  board 
of  health,  twenty-two  years  after  he  had  urged  its  establishment. 
Doctor  Sutton’s  own  county,  Scott,  did  not  have  a  board  of 
health  until  1920. 


Chapter  XI 
A  FACILE  PEN 

Most  of  the  editors  and  many  of  the  contributors  to  the 
early  American  medical  journals  were  professors  in  medical 
schools.  Although  Doctor  Sutton  was  not  affiliated  with  any 
college  or  university,  still  many  articles  from  his  pen  appeared 
not  only  in  the  medical  publications  of  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
and  Nashville,  but  also  in  the  more  widely  known  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  and  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
.  Surgical  Journal. 

He  believed  that  every  physician  encountered  interesting 
and  unusual  cases  and  he  repeatedly  urged  members  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Medical  Society  to  send  case  histories  and  their  ob¬ 
servations  upon  them  to  medical  journals.  What  he  advocated, 
he  practiced.  For  two  decades — from  1840  to  1860 — he  con¬ 
tributed  such  case  histories  from  his  own  practice  as  he  felt 
would  be  of  interest  and  assistance  to  his  professional  brethren. 

He  reported  specific  medical  and  surgical  cases  with  remarks 
on  each,  discussed  new  drugs  and  methods  of  treatment,  and 
wrote  dissertations  upon  epidemics  and  their  causes.  Concern¬ 
ing  these  articles  Doctor  John  A.  Lewis  said  they  “stamp  him  as 
an  original  thinker,  and  a  forceful,  facile,  and  polished  writer.”1  * 

One  of  Doctor  Sutton’s  outstanding  publications  was  A 
History  of  the  Disease  Usually  Called  Typhoid  Fever  as  it  Has 
Appeared  in  Georgetown  and  its  Vicinity.  This  book  was  an 
outgrowth  of  a  report  which  he  made  to  the  Scott  County  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  in  May,  1846.  Doctor  Drake,  in  his  monumental 
work,  A  Systematic  Treatise ,  Historical ,  Etiological,  and  Practi¬ 
cal  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North 
America,  gave  a  five  page  synopsis  of  Sutton’s  book,  comment¬ 
ing  thus,  “This  account  has  been  condensed  from  a  manuscript 
report  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Sutton  to  an  association  of  his  brethren  .... 
Since  favoring  me  with  the  use  of  his  manuscript  it  has  been 
published  in  Louisville  by  Maxwell  and  Company,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  complete  history  which  has  been  put  forth  of 
any  of  our  typhous  epidemics.”2 
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Several  medical  journals  carried  reviews  of  the  book. 
Among  them  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
wrote,  “This  is  a  neat  little  book  upon  a  subject  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  physicians  of  the  south-west  at  this  time,  and  to  the  future 
historian  will  afford  a  correct  map  of  the  disease  of  which  it 
treats ....  Dr.  Sutton  is  well  known  as  a  laborious  practitioner 
possessing  powers  of  observation  of  no  ordinary  kind,  in  happy 
association  with  a  talent  to  record  them  in  a  most  attractive 
manner  ....  The  delineation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  as  he  saw  it,  is  traced  with . . .  clearness  and  freshness.”3 

Editors  of  medical  journals  commented  favorably,  too,  on 
the  reports  made  by  him  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 
to  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  and  as  state  registrar  of 
vital  statistics  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  Eastern  journalists 
gave  special  publicity  to  the  registration  reports  by  printing  long 
extracts  from  them. 

In  1845  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee  offered  a  prize 
of  fifty  dollars  to  the  author  submitting  the  best  essay  on  scro¬ 
fula.  Doctor  Sutton  entered  the  contest.  According  to  the 
rules,  his  paper  was  submitted  to  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
society  and  was  awarded  the  prize. 

He  also  won  a  prize  for  “An  Essay  on  the  Ill  Health  of  the 
Ministry,”  which  appeared  in  a  Presbyterian  publication,  The 
Protestant  and  Herald ,  February'  6,  1845.  This  article  was  print¬ 
ed  also  in  the  first  issue  of  The  Christian  Intelligencer ,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Georgetown.  The  editor  referred  to  it  as  a  “valuable 
and  eloquent  production.”4  The  doctor  wrote  other  religious 
articles,  including  a  series  on  baptism  in  the  Presbyterian 
Herald,  during  the  year  1858. 

A  diligent  search  of  available  material  has  produced  the 
following  list  of  Doctor  Sutton’s  writings. 


Writings  of  W.  L.  Sutton,  M.D. 

A  History  of  the  Disease  Usually  Called  Typhoid  Fever,  as  it 
has  appeared  in  Georgetown  Ky.  and  its  Vicinity  with 
some  Reflections  as  to  its  Causes  and  Nature,  127  pp.  8°, 
Maxwell  and  Company,  Louisville,  1850. 

Prize  Essay  on  Scrofula  submitted  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
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Tennessee ,  63  pp.  8°,  Prentice  D.  Weissenger,  Louisville, 
1846. 

Report  on  a  Uniform  plan  for  Registration ,  Reports  of  Births , 
Marriages  and  Deaths ,  55  pp.  8°,  Reprint  from  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Medical  Association ,  Collins,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1859. 

Report  on  Epidemics  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ,  42  pp.  8°, 
Reprint  from  American  Medical  Association.  T.  K.  and  P. 
G.  Collins,  Philadelphia,  1852. 

Report  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  the  Epidemic  Diseases 
of  Kentucky ,  93  pp.  8°.  Extracted  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Collins,  Philadelphia, 
1858. 


Articles  in  Medical  Journals 

“Abdominal  Tumor  Mistaken  for  Ovarian,”  Semi-Monthly 
Medical  News,  I  (March  15,  1859),  749. 

“A  Case  in  Which  the  Application  of  a  Small  Quantity  of 
Strychnia  was  Followed  by  Unpleasant  Effects,”  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  new  series,  I  (April, 
1844),  313-14. 

“A  Case  of  Breech  Presentation,”  Western  Lancet,  IV  (1845), 
313. 

“A  Case  of  Doubtful  Paternity,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  X  (October,  1852),  308-15. •  Copied  by 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  XXV  (1853),  547- 
48;  also  printed  in  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  III  (1852),  296. 

“A  Case  of  Infanticide,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  third  series,  II  (January,  1853),  26-39. 

“A  Case  of  Schirrhus  Pylorus,”  Semi-Monthly  Medical  News,  I 
(March  15,  1859),  751-52. 

“A  Center  Shot,”  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  XLIII 
(October  23,  1850),  241. 

“An  Account  of  Some  Rare  Cases  of  Diseases  on  Webb  Farm,” 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  third  series,  III 
(May  15,  1849),  497-510. 
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“An  Essay  on  Scrofula,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery ,  new  series,  VI  (November,  1846),  369-429. 

“A  Report  on  Typhoid  Fever  Made  to  the  Scott  County  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery , 
third  series,  VI  (September,  1850),  185-227. 

“A  Report  on  Typhoid”  ( continued ), Western  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery ,  third  series,  VI  (October,  1850),  227- 
326. 

“A  Report  on  Typhoid”  (concluded),  Western  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery,  third  series,  VI  (November,  1850),  369- 
401. 

“Cases  Illustrating  the  Use  of  Chloroform,”  Western  Lancet, 
(November,  1851),  737-39;  also  in  Nashville  Journal  of 

Medicine  and  Surgery  I  (1851),  290. 

“Cases  of  Retained  Placenta,”  Ten  cases  given,  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  XXVII  (November  17,  1847), 
309-16. 

“Change  of  Color  in  a  Negro,”  American  Journal  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Sciences  XXXIV  (1857),  557-58.  From  report  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  for  1855,  made  by  Doctor  W. 
L.  Sutton. 

“Distinction  Between  Smallpox  and  Chickenpox,”  Woods 
Quarterly  Retrospect  of  American  and  Foreign  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  I  (October,  1848),  329. 

“Epidemics  Circular,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  XII  (September,  1853),  272. 

“Extract  from  Dr.  Sutton’s  Report  on  Medical  Topogra’phy  and 
Epidemics,”  North  American  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Review,  III  (May,  1859),  387-88. 

“Facts  and  Conjectures  on  the  Trembles  and  Milk  Sickness,” 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  VI  (September, 

1842),  181-85. 

“Fracture  of  the  Scaphoid  Cavity  of  the  Radius — Fracture  of 
the  Lower  end  of  the  Ulna,”  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  new  series,  X  (1843),  251. 

“History  of  a  Case  of  Abdominal  Disease,”  Western  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  IV  (1841),  261-65. 

“Humerus  Fractured  by  a  Musket  Ball — Artificial  Joint,” 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  X  (1843),  251- 
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52.  Copied  from  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery ,  VI  (October,  1842),  241-52. 

“Imperforate  Vagina,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  new  series,  IV  (1845),  11-13. 

“Injuries  of  the  Superior  Extremities,”  eleven  cases,  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  VI  (October,  1841), 
241-52.  Extract  quoted  in  American  Journal  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Sciences,  new  series,  V  (1843),  251. 

“Inversion  of  the  Uterus,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  new  series  I  (1844),  1-17. 

“Large  Doses  of  Calomel  in  Cholera,”  Boston  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Journal ,  XLI  (August  8,  1849),  15-18. 

“Large  Doses  of  Calomel  in  Cholera,”  Letter  to  editor,  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  XLI  (November  7,  1849), 
269-277. 

“Mammary  Gland,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
third  series,  I  (1849),  487. 

“Medical  Jurisprudence — Trial  for  Rape,”  Nashville  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  VIII  (January,  1855),  31-34. 

“Medical  Reform — Reflections  Growing  out  of  the  Medical 
Convention  of  1846”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  series  2,  VII  (1847),  403. 

“Observations  on  the  Causes  Determining  the  Sex  of  Children 
at  Birth,  being  an  extract  from  the  forthcoming  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  Kentucky,” 
Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  XII  (April, 
1857),  271-78. 

“On  the  Etiology  and  Diagnosis  of  Smallpox  and  Chickenpox,” 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  II  (August, 
1848),  93-110. 

“Removal  of  a  Large  Encephaloid  Tumor,”  Western  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  third  series,  I  (May  18,  1848), 
489-91. 

“Reports  on  Epidemics  of  Kentucky  Presented  to  the  State 
Medical  Society  in  1859,”  Semi-Monthly  Medical  News, 
I  (November  1,  1859),  647-56. 

“Reports  on  Epidemics  of  Kentucky”  (continued),  Semi- 
Monthly  Medical  News,  I  (November  15,  1859),  679-95. 
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“Retained  Placenta,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  third  series,  I  (January,  1848),  61-70. 

“Statistical  Tables,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
third  series,  VIII  (December,  1851),  490-95. 

“Thoughts  upon  Trismus  Nascentium,”  Nashville  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  IV  (January,  1853),  16-27. 

“Trismus,”  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  IV 
(April,  1853),  203-06. 

“Two  Cases  of  Femoral  Hernia  with  some  Remarks,”  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  X  (July,  1845),  251-54. 

“Two  Cases  of  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,”  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  new  series,  V  (July,  1842),  83. 

“Vaccination,”  Western  Lancet  and  Hospital  Reporter,  IX 
(March,  1850),  195-96. 

“Vital  Statistics  of  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  as  digested  from 
the  Census  as  Taken  in  1850,”  Western  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery,  third  series,  VIII  (July,  1851),  7-19. 


Reports  to  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky 

“First  Annual  Report  to  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  Relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Registry  and  Returns  of  Births,  Marriages  and 
Deaths,  January  1,  1852,  to  December  31,  1852,”  Ken¬ 
tucky  Documents  1853-1854,  Legislative  Document  2 
(Frankfort,  1853),  pp.  1-112. 

“Second  Annual  Report  Relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns 
of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  Kentucky,  January  1, 
1853,  to  December  31,  1853,”  Kentucky  Documents  1854, 
Legislative  Document  1  (Frankfort,  1854),  pp.  1-144. 

“Third  Annual  Report  Relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns  of 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
from  January  1,  1854,  to  December  31,  1854,”  Kentucky 
Documents  1855-1856,  Legislative  Document  2  (Frank¬ 
fort,  1855),  pp.  1-159. 

“Fourth  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky 
Relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  from  January  1,  1855, 
to  December  31,  1855,”  Kentucky  Documents  1856,  I, 
Legislative  Document  3  (Frankfort,  1856),  pp.  1-142. 
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“Fifth  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky 
Relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  from  January  1  to 
December  31,  1856,”  Kentucky  Documents  1857-1858,  II, 
Legislative  Document  3  (Frankfort,  1857),  pp.  1-159. 
“Sixth  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky 
Relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  from  January  1,  1857, 
to  December  31,  1857,”  Kentucky  Documents  1857-1858, 

I,  Legislative  Document  2  (Frankfort,  1858),  pp.  1-199. 
“Seventh  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky 

Relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  from  January  1,  1858, 
to  December  31,  1858,”  Kentucky  Documents  1859-1860, 

II,  Legislative  Document  2  (Frankfort,  1859),  pp.  1-166. 


Articles  in  Religious  Publications 

“An  Essay  on  the  Ill  Health  of  the  Ministry,”  The  Protestant 
and  Herald ,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  February  5,  1845. 
“Baptize — What  Does  it  Mean?”  Presbyterian  Herald ,  Louis- 
ville,  Kentucky,  April  8,  June  3,  June  10,  June  17,  1858. 


Chapter  XII 

i  .  ^  b  .  ^  .f 

REST 

A  glimpse  at  the  religious  background  of  the  Sutton  family 
has  revealed  that  they  were  a  devout  folk,  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  adherents  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
The  members  of  the  Coleman  family  were  also  Baptists  and 
were  pious  people.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  older  members  of  the  family.  William  Loftus  Sutton, 
therefore,  received  religious  training  from  both  parents.  Al¬ 
though  the  Suttons  were  conservative  in  their  religious  views, 
they  attended  some  of  the  camp  meetings  which  were  noted 
for  their  excitement  and  unusual  demonstrations. 

An  outstanding  memory  of  his  early  childhood  was  a  trip 
William  Sutton  made  with  his  family  to  the  Cane  Ridge  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  gatherings  that  were  held  so 
frequently  in  Kentucky  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Suttons  were  a  part  of  that  throng  of  people 
which — afoot,  on  horse-back,  in  wagons,  and  in  carriages — 
surged  over  the  narrow,  dusty  roads  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
“The  excitement  was  so  great  that  the  young  and  old,  the  male 
and  female,  the  industrious  and  the  lazy,  the  religious  and  the 
profligate,  neglected  all  ordinary  duties  and  went  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  nay  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend  these  ‘sacraments,*  as  they 
were  called.  Of  course  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  no  accomo¬ 
dations  could  be  found  for  such  multitudes.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  camp-meeting  . . . .  ’5l 

Upon  arrival  the  Suttons  established  themselves  in  one  of 
the  crudely  constructed  cabins  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
guests  against  the  weather.  They  had  brought  an  abundance  of 
food  with  them;  this  they  cooked  over  an  open  fire  at  any  time 
that  suited  their  convenience.  There  seemed  no  set  time  for 
anything  on  the  campground.  The  services  were  held  in  a  shed 
covered  with  clapboards.  It  was  furnished  with  seats  of  roughly- 
hewn  logs  and  a  “stand,”  or  pulpit,  at  one  end.  The  worship 
started  very  early  in  the  morning  and  was  almost  continuous, 
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lasting  until  far  past  midnight.  Frequently  preaching,  praying, 
singing,  and  exhorting  were  all  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
Religious  enthusiasm  ran  high  and  manifested  itself  in  many 
strange  and  unusual  ways.  During  the  services  some  of  the  con¬ 
verts  would  fall,  jerk,  roll,  run,  and  a  few  danced  and  barked. 
It  was  little  wonder  that  a  small  child  should  be  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed. 

In  his  maturity  Doctor  Sutton  recalled  these  strange  scenes 
and  wrote  an  account  of  these  demonstrations.  He  did  not  rely 
entirely  upon  his  childhood  impressions,  but  quoted  Reverend 
Robert  Davidson  whose  account  his  own  memory  confirmed. 
Of  a  night  meeting  Davidson  wrote :  “  . . .  the  glare  of  the 

blazing  camp-fires  falling  on  a  dense  assemblage  of  heads,  simul¬ 
taneously  bowed  in  adoration,  and  reflected  back  from  long 
ranges  of  tents  on  every  side;  hundreds  cf  candles  and  lamps 
suspended  among  the  trees,  together  with  numerous  torches 
v  flashing  to  and  fro,  throwing  an  uncertain  light  upon  the  tremu¬ 
lous  foliage,  and  giving  an  appearance  of  dim  and  indefinite  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  depth  of  the  forest;  the  solemn  chanting  of  hymns, 
swelling  and  falling  on  the  night  wind;  the  impassioned  ex¬ 
hortations;  the  earnest  prayers;  the  sobs,  shrieks,  or  shouts, 
bursting  from  persons  under  intense  agitation  of  mind;  the  sud¬ 
den  spasms  which  seized  upon  scores,  and  unexpectedly  dashed 
them  to  the  ground,  all  conspired  to  invest  the  scene  with  terri¬ 
fic  interest,  and  to  work  up  the  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement.”2 

Several  years  after  this  stirring  experience  William  Loftus 
Sutton  received  his  first  personal  religious  conviction  while  he 
was  attending  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
His  daughter,  Annie  Sutton  Tarleton,  wrote  of  his  experience 
as  she  had  often  heard  him  relate  it:  “Passing  McChord  Church 
one  night  he  was  attracted  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker  and  led, 
no  doubt,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  he  entered  the  church  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  powerful  sermon  by  the  pastor,  Reverend  James 
McChord.3  Although  he  did  not  unite  with  a  church  for  many 
years  after  this  experience,  he  always  retained  the  impressions 
made  by  this  sermon.” 

It  was  in  1846  that  Doctor  Sutton  joined  the  Georgetown 
Presbyterian  Church  of  which  his  wife,  Ann,  was  a  member. 
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She  told  her  children  that  he  made  the  decision  after  much 
prayerful  study  and  deliberation.  Although  he  was  then  forty- 
nine  years  of  age,  he  entered  enthusiastically  into  all  church 
activities.  In  a  short  time  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  came 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  to: 

“The  Parents  Whose  Children  Attend  Sabbath  School.” 

“We  are  dissatisfied  that  our  efforts  in  the  Sabbath  School 
have  not  been  more  successful;  and  therefore  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  exert  ourselves  more  faithfully  for  the  improvement 
of  our  pupils.  As  an  important  means  of  increased  usefulness, 
we  address  a  word  of  appeal  to  you.  You  are,  in  one  sense, 
the  cause  of  bringing  your  children  into  existence.  You  are 
also,  to  a  certain  extent,  answerable  for  their  eternal  destiny. 
God  has  required  of  you  that  you  ‘Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.’  From  this  responsibility  you  have 
no  right  or  means  to  escape.  Feeling  this  responsibility  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  banded  together  to  teach  a  Sabbath  School  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  children  and  of  all  those  who  choose  to 
attend.  We  especially  urge  you,  that  you  will  give  us  your  aid 
and  encouragement.  Will  you  encourage  and  help  your  chil¬ 
dren  in  getting  their  weekly  lessons,  and  in  memorizing  such 
portions  of  scripture  and  hymns  as  may  be  recommended  by 
their  teachers?  and  also,  to  be  prompt  in  their  attendance  at 
school? 

“An  occasional  visit  by  you  would  be  gratifying  to  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  children. 

“By  the  order  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath 
School. 

“W.  L.  Sutton,  Superintendent 
“Georgetown,  Ky.”4 

The  printed  rules  for  the  government  of  the  school  also 
show  how  ambitious  he  was  for  it  to  attain  a  high  standard. 

“THE  PUPILS” 

*  “Will  always  be  treated  with  kindness  and  affection  and  will 
be  required  to  observe  the  following: 
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RULES 

“1.  Upon  entering  the  house  they  will  go  to  the  seats  oc¬ 
cupied  by  their  classes  quietly  and  without  noise;  and  must 
behave  with  propriety  and  decorum  during  the  time  of 
school,  and  especially  during  the  services  of  opening  and 
closing  school. 

“2.  No  pupil  will  leave  his  or  her  class  without  the  consent 
of  the  teacher. 

“3.  No  pupil  will  leave  one  class  to  join  another  without 
the  consent  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  teacher  of  the 
class  to  which  he  or  she  belongs. 

“4.  Each  pupil  will  be  in  subjection  to  his  or  her  teacher 
during  school;  and  use  proper  diligence  during  the  week  to 
learn  the  lesson  assigned. 

“5.  Each  pupil  may  take  a  volume  home  every  Sabbath, 
but  in  every  case,  the  volume  previously  taken  out  must  be 
returned  before  another  can  be  obtained. 

“6.  Whenever  a  volume  shall  be  kept  more  than  two  weeks 
without  being  returned,  the  pupil  having  it  will  be  required 
to  return  it  or  pay  for  it.”  6 

The  Sabbath  was  strictly  observed  in  the  Sutton  home. 
Very  little  cooking  was  done.  The  dinner  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  Saturday  was  served  cold.  Doctor  Sutton  insisted 
that  the  servants  needed,  and  were  entitled  to,  a  day  of  rest. 
Another  custom  rigidly  adhered  to  was  that  the  piano  be  closed 
on  Saturday  night,  and  not  opened  until  Monday.  No  social 
visiting  was  done.  The  doctor  made  necessary  calls,  but  did 
not  work  on  his  registration  reports  or  write  for  medical  jour¬ 
nals  on  that  day.  Doctor  Sutton  set  up  a  family  altar  in  the 
home.  The  slaves  were  invited  to  the  morning  devotions,  but 
they  were  not  required  to  attend. 

On  September  27,  1846,  he  and  his  wife  dedicated  to  God 
in  baptism  his  son,  William,  then  five  years  of  age,  and  their 
two  daughters,  Annie,  about  two  years  old,  and  Caroline,  an  in¬ 
fant.  This  was  an  unusual  service,  three  children  of  the  same 
family  receiving  the  ordinance  of  baptism  at  the  same  time. 
However,  it  was  characteristic  of  Doctor  Sutton  that  he  enter 
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wholeheartedly  into  anything  that  he  endorsed ;  and  both  he  and 
Ann  desired  divine  guidance  in  the  rearing  of  their  children. 

Writing  on  child  training  he  observed:  “Solomon,  long 
since,  said:  ‘Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.’  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  exercise  such  authority  and  control  over  their  children 
as  will  convince  them  that  a  parent  is  the  best  friend  a  child  can 
have.  But  if,  from  indulgence  or  any  other  cause,  the  parent 
fails  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over  his  child,  such  child  soon 
learns  to  disregard  his  authority  and  becomes  self-willed,  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  ungovernable;  and  instead  of  honoring  his  father  and 
his  mother,  it  is  well  if  he  does  not  come  to  despise  them.  The 
duties  of  parents  and  children  are  correlative  and  if  the  parents 
fail  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  offspring,  they  need  not  be 
surprised  nor  have  much  reason  to  complain  if  their  children  fail 
in  their  duty  to  them.  And,  as  Shylock  said  of  the  grievances  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  Christians  on  the  Jews:  ‘If  we  are  like  you  in  the 
rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I 
will  execute;  it  will  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  instruction.’  ”6 

One  day  a  group  of  Georgetown  citizens,  among  them  Doc¬ 
tor  Sutton,  was  standing  on  the  street  exchanging  views  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics  when  the  subject  of  baptism  was  introduced.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  adminis¬ 
tering  it.  About  this  time  Professor  J.  E.  Famam,  principal  of 
the  Baptist  Female  Seminary  of  Georgetown,  joined  the  group 
and  was  asked  for  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  Naturally  Farnam, 
being  a  Baptist,  and  Sutton,  a  Presbyterian,  did  not  agree.  Soon 
after  this  conversation  Farnam  wrote  an  article  entitled  “Bap¬ 
tism — What  does  it  Mean?”  for  the  Western  Recorder 7  In  this 
paper  Professor  Famam  was  quite  critical  of  Doctor  Sutton  and 
set  forth  his  own  conviction  that  baptism  meant  immersion.  His 
article  was  signed  “Layman,”  the  pen  name  he  frequently  used. 
Doctor  Sutton  was  quick  to  reply,  stating  his  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  sprinkling  to  be  the  proper  mode  of  baptism.  His  an¬ 
swer  was  printed  in  the  Presbyterian  Herald  under  the  pen  name 
Tyro.8  These  articles  were  the  beginning  of  a  controversy  which 
continued  for  several  months  in  the  columns  of  these  two  Louis¬ 
ville  papers.  Each  contestant  made  frequent  use  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  words  and  phrases,  showing  a  familiarity  with  the 
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Scriptures  in  those  languages  as  well  as  in  the  English.  As  is 
usually  the  case  in  such  debates,  neither  person  was  changed  in 
his  opinion.  Professor  Famam  continued  to  maintain  that  im¬ 
mersion  was  the  only  mode  of  baptism,  and  Doctor  Sutton  be¬ 
lieved  just  as  firmly  in  sprinkling. 

Doctor  Sutton  enjoyed  the  meetings  of  the  church  courts, 
and  after  he  was  made  an  elder  he  occasionally  represented  the 
Georgetown  church  in  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  was  a  com¬ 
missioner  to  one  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  West  Lexington 
Presbytery  which  was  held  in  the  Mount  Horeb  Church,  Fayette 
County,  September  1,  1858.  During  its  session  he  served  with 
J.  D.  Matthews,  J.  R.  Simrall,  S.  Gerkes  and  D.  B.  Price  on  a 
committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures.9 

In  October,  1861,  Doctor  Sutton  accompanied  his  pastor, 
Reverend  Daniel  P.  Young,  to  a  meeting  cf  Synod  at  Harrods- 
burg,  Kentucky.  They  made  the  trip  in  a  buggy,  the  weather 
was  fine,  the  roads  good,  and  the  drive  pleasant  and  relaxing. 
This  meeting  was  well  attended  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  few  members  present  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Some  of  the  delegates  feared  that  the  intense  feeling  occasioned 
by  the  war  might  creep  into  the  meeting,  but  the  majority  of 
those  present  were  determined  that  amicable  relations  would  be 
maintained  and  that  no  discussion  of  state  affairs  be  indulged 
in  on  the  floor  of  Synod.  It  is  understandable  that  dissensions 
might  have  occurred  for  the  whole  church  had  been  stirred  by 
some  actions  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1861.  At  this  time  Doctor  Gardiner  Spring,  of  New 
York,  had  proposed  some  resolutions  which  were  adopted.  One 
of  these  “Spring  Resolutions”  was:  “That  this  General  As¬ 
sembly,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism  which  the  Scriptures 
enjoin,  and  which  has  always  characterized  this  church,  do 
hereby  acknowledge  and  declare  our  obligation  to  promote  and 
perpetuate,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  integrity  of  these  United 
States,  and  to  strengthen,  uphold  and  encourage  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions  under  our  noble 
Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  requirements  and  principles, 
we  profess  our  unabated  loyalty.”10 

The  churches  of  the  South  considered  this  pronouncement 
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to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  states,  “Synods  and  councils  are  to 
handle  and  conclude  nothing  but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical.”11 
Consequently,  many  Presbyterians  of  the  South  withdrew  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and,  at  the  time  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  was 
meeting  in  Harrodsburg,  plans  were  being  formulated  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Southern  Assembly,  as  it  is  usually  called. 
The  Synod  of  Kentucky  did  not  at  this  time  consider  withdrawal 
from  the  Assembly  but  did  go  on  record  as  regretting  certain 
actions  of  the  General  Assembly,  deploring  the  schism  caused 
by  these  actions,  and  advising  the  Presbyteries  composing  this 

Synod  to  administer  their  own  funds  for  “Education”  and  “Do- 

# 

mestic  Missions.”  12 

Doctor  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  brought  to  Synod  the  report  on  the  action  of  the  General 
xAssembly,  was  very  conciliatory  in  his  remarks.  He  urged  “the 
churches  to  stand  together  until  the  war  was  over  and  not  to 
allow  their  political  differences  to  rend  them  assunder  ....  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  live  and  grow  great  when  secession 
and  unionism  both  will  be  dead  and  buried  in  oblivion.  .  .  ”18 

While  attending  Synod,  Doctor  Sutton  wrote  this  letter  to 
his  wife. 

“Harrodsburg  Oct.  11  [1861] 

“My  Dear  Wife 

“I  sit  down  this  morning  to  let  you  know  I  am  alive  and 
tolerably  well. 

“Thus  far  the  Synod  has  got  on  very  pleasantly,  and  I  have 
heard  of  no  asperities  from  politics.  I  am  quartered  in  a  seces¬ 
sion  family  but  nothing  is  said  unless  now  and  then  a  little  out 
break  from  one  of  the  young  ladies  and  that  not  very  rough. 

“We  have  no  members  South  of  Elizabethtown  except  Mr. 
McCullough  from  Henderson  &  an  elder  from  Bowlinggreen. 

“We  are  two  miles  from  town  in  a  very  pleasant  family. 
Fine  turnpike.  We  come  out  to  dinner.  We  had  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  discourse  by  Brank  at  opening  ‘What  I  do  ye  know  not  now, 
but  ye  shall  know  hereafter.’  Also  Mr.  Young  preached  last 
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night  the  sermon  he  delivered  on  Sunday  in  Georgetown.  It 
was  voted  a  good  sermon. 

“Those  who  control  the  business  of  Synod  seem  to  be  per¬ 
sons  of  faith.  We  remember  that  the  Lord  promised  Israel, 
that  when  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feasts  the 
Heathen  should  not  desire  their  land — Therefore  they  show  no 
disposition  to  hasten  their  business  as  they  believe  the  Lord  will 
take  care  of  their  families  in  their  absence. 

“We  have  a  chaplain  of  the  army  a  member  of  Synod.  He 
is  dressed  in  his  regimentals — He  makes  a  singular  appearance 
and  creates  a  very  general  impression  of  disgust. 

“You  can  let  Mrs.  Young  know  that  he  [Mr.  Young]  is  well 
and  makes  a  very  pleasing  impression. 

“As  this  letter  cannot  go  before  tomorrow  I  will  wait  till 
afternoon  before  I  close  it. 

“Nothing  more. 

“Remember  me  affectionately  to  the  children. 

“Your  loving  husband 

“W.  L.  Sutton”14 

The  Synod  of  Kentucky  continued  its  policy  of  separation 
of  church  and  state,  but  showed  its  loyalty  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  U.S.A.,  by  appointing  commissioners  to  that  body  from 
each  Presbytery  in  the  Synod.  Those  selected  from  West  Lex¬ 
ington  Presbytery  were  Doctor  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  minister,  and 
Doctor  W.  L.  Sutton,  elder.15  This  meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  convened  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  15,  1862.  Doctor 
Sutton’s  health  was  failing,  and  his  family  felt  that  he  was  too 
frail  to  attend,  but  he  was  eager  to  go  so  his  wife  accompanied 
him.  Doctor  Breckinridge  also  went;  he  served  on  a  committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Church  Order  and  Doctor  Sut¬ 
ton  on  the  Board  of  Publication.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Colum¬ 
bus  he  wrote  his  children  who  had  been  left  with  Mrs.  Roy,  a 
next-door  neighbor. 

“Columbus,  Ohio,  May  16  [1862] 

“My  Dear  Children 

“I  write  to  let  you  know  that  we  arrived  here  safely  yester¬ 
day  at  1 1  o’clock  A.M.  I  believe  your  mother  felt  the  journey 
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as  much  as  I  did.  I  think  I  feel  better  than  when  I  left  home. 
We  find  a  pretty  large  number  in  attendance — now  about  225 
&  coming  in  hourly.  I  presume  they  will  be  coming  during  the 
day  tomorrow.  No  business  of  consequence  has  been  trans¬ 
acted  except  election  of  officers.  There  seems  to  be  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  meeting  will  be  harmonious. 

“This  is  a  very  pretty  city — though  I  have  seen  no  very 
fine  building  except  the  State  House  where  the  Assembly  meets. 

“If  you  have  not  written,  write  as  soon  as  you  get  this  & 
in  a  few  days  again.  All  of  you  try  how  well  you  can  behave 
yourselves  and  how  much  you  can  learn. 

“Give  our  best  love  to  Mrs.  Roy  and  Miss  Caroline  &  to 
all  friends. 

“We  have  fallen  in  with  some  of  the  Dixie  prisoners  who 
know  Mr.  Buck.  They  think  he  is  in  the  army — are  not  sure. 

“May  God  bless  you  and  take  care  of  you.  Adieu  for  the 
present. 

“Your  affectionate  father, 

“W.  L.  Sutton”16 

Although  he  was  not  greatly  fatigued  by  the  trip  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  Doctor  Sutton  became  weaker  while  there,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  before  the  Assembly  adjourned. 

After  his  return  home  he  was  almost  continuously  confined 
to  his  bed  and  fully  realized  the  seriousness  of  his  condition.  He 
told  his  wife  that  his  ailment  was  diabetes,  and  that  there  was 
no  known  remedy  for  the  disease. 

One  spring  morning  when  his  daughter  Caroline  was  sit¬ 
ting  by  his  bedside  she  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  locust  blos¬ 
soms  just  outside  his  bedroom  window  and  of  the  sweetness  of 
the  aroma  being  wafted  in  by  the  southern  breeze.  He  replied 
that  he  had  had  those  trees  in  front  of  the  house  pruned,  and 
that  the  blossom  should  be  even  more  abundant  next  spring, 
adding,  with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  “for  those  who  will  live  to  see 
them.”  In  this  way  he  indicated  to  her  that  he  knew  he  would 
not  be  there  when  the  locust  bloomed  again. 

While  the  doctor  lay  so  quietly,  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
town  and  county.  General  John  Hunt  Morgan17  and  his  men 
had  entered  Kentucky  from  the  South  and  were  riding  furiously 
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toward  the  Blue  Grass  region  on  their  first  raid  into  central  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Morgan’s  sudden  appearances,  quick  marches,  and  the 
rumors  concerning  his  strength  terrorized  the  Union  leaders. 
They  were  at  a  complete  loss  to  know  where  he  was,  how  many 
men  he  had,  or  in  what  direction  he  was  moving.  Most  per¬ 
turbed  of  all,  was  General  Jeremiah  T.  Boyle,18  the  Union  com¬ 
mandant  at  Louisville.  He  kept  the  wires  so  hot  with  reports 
of  Morgan’s  devastation  “by  fire  and  sword”  that  President 
Lincoln  finally  telegraphed  General  Henry  W.  Halleck:19  “They 
are  having  a  stampede  in  Kentucky.  Please  look  to  it.”20  Chief 
creator  of  all  this  confusion  was  George  A.  Ellsworth,  Morgan’s 
versatile  telegraph  operator.  His  messages  convinced  the  citi- 
*  zens  of  both  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  that  Morgan  was  at  their 
very  doors  while  the  gallant  Confederate  leader  was  actually  en¬ 
joying  fried  chicken  and  hot  biscuits  at  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky, 
miles  away. 

Each  time  young  Henry  Sutton  returned  from  some  errand 
he  reported  a  new  rumor  as  to  Morgan’s  whereabouts.  The 
raider  soon  reached  Midway,  and  early  one  hot  morning  when 
Doctor  John  Sutton  was  driving  from  his  home  in  that  village  to 
see  his  father  he  met  some  of  those  troops  on  his  way.  He  related 
his  encounter  to  his  excited  relatives  when  he  reached  George¬ 
town,  but  he  did  not  tell  them  that  he  had  previously  aided  the 
Confederates  by  giving  them  food  for  themselves  and  their 
horses.  A  few  weeks  later  he  received  a  notice  from  J.  W. 
Combs,  Provost  Marshall  of  Woodford  County.  It  stated: 
“The  amount  assessed  against  you  for  damages  done  by  Mor¬ 
gan’s  guerilla  band  is  one  hundred  dollars  which  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  me  forthwith.”21 

From  Midway  Morgan  rode  to  Georgetown  where  he 
rested  his  weary  warriors.  A  current  newspaper  account  de¬ 
scribes  his  stay  there : 

“The  rebel  guerilla  Morgan  encamped  at  Georgetown  on 
Dr.  Gano’s  farm  for  two  days,  consuming  all  his  com  and  oats 
and  carrying  off  eight  or  nine  of  his  best  horses.  They  made 
themselves  perfectly  at  home  in  the  Doctor’s  house,  eating  his 
victuals  and  employing  his  servants  in  washing  and  doing  other 
work.  They  took  more  rest  at  Georgetown  than  at  any  other 
place  since  they  came  into  the  state,  which  they  say  they  needed 
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very  much.  They  obtained  some  hundred  or  so  recruits  while 
there,  and  some  came  in  to  join  him  after  he  left,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  they  were  not  arrested.”22  Many  of  those  who 
joined  General  Morgan’s  forces  were  mere  boys.  In  spite  of 
their  youth  and  their  lack  of  training  they  were  soon  engaged 
in  active  service  for  Morgan  marched  them  directly  to  Cynthi- 
ana  where  they  surprised  and  routed  the  Union  men. 

Doctor  Sutton  was  too  ill  to  be  disturbed  by  the  movements 
of  the  troops,  for  as  the  spring  had  melted  into  summer  his 
strength  gradually  waned.  The  shutters  in  his  bedroom  were 
bowed  to  exclude  the  heat.  A  stillness  pervaded  the  house  as 
Ann  and  her  two  daughters  moved  quietly  about.  His  son  John 
came  more  and  more  often  to  see  him,  and  local  physicians  were 
attentive  and  kind.  However,  none  of  these  ministrations  could 
check  the  invader,  diabetes,  and  on  July  twentieth  the  weary 
doctor  answered  the  call  of  the  Great  Physician  and  entered  his 
eternal  rest. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  circulated  by  means  of  “Funer¬ 
al  Notices”  or  “Invitations.”  As  was  the  custom  at  that  time, 
the  family  had  these  notices  printed  and  distributed.  Copies 
were  placed  on  the  counters  of  the  stores  in  the  town.  A  slave 
on  horseback  took  the  notice  to  homes  of  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  country. 

FUNERAL  NOTICE 

• 

Yourself  and  family  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  DR.  WILLIAM  L. 
SUTTON,  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  this 
afternoon,  at  3  o’clock. 

A  funeral  discourse  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  D.  P.  Young. 

Georgetown,  July  21,  186223 

Ann  Sutton  would  have  preferred  to  have  a  simple  funeral 
service  in  the  home,  but  friends  told  her  that  her  husband  had 
served  the  community  so  long  and  so  faithfully  that  the  house 
would  not  accommodate  the  people  who  would  want  to  attend, 
hence  the  funeral  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
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remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  lot  which  Doctor  Sutton  had 
recently  purchased  in  the  new  Georgetown  cemetery.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  obituary  was  written  by  his  pastor,  the  Reverend  D.  P. 
Young,  and  was  published  in  The  True  Presbyterian : 

“DIED — In  Georgetown,  Ky.,  July  20th,  after  a  protracted 
illness,  Dr.  William  L.  Sutton,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

“It  was  the  instinctive  feeling  of  every  heart  when  it  was 
known  the  Dr.  was  dead;  a  good  man  had  fallen  in  Israel.  It 
is  rare  for  a  community  so  universally  to  mourn  over  the  death 
of  any  one;  for  few  had  more  of  its  confidence,  few  more  of  its 
love. 

*  ..  •  •  i 

“For  long  years  he  had  been  known,  and  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  those  with  whom  he  died.  Increasing 
years  brought  increasing  respect  and  veneration. 

“As  a  medical  man  his  reputation  had  spread  beyond  his 
own  community  or  State.  His  pen  had  adorned  the  pages  of 
some  of  the  first  medical  journals  of  the  day,  and  his  contribu¬ 
tions  were  stopped  only  by  death.  For  years  he  had  given  great 
attention  to  perfecting  a  Registration  report  for  Kentucky.  His 
reports  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  this  country.  No 
one  can  read  them  without  being  struck  with  their  accuracy 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  deductions.  He  loved  his  profession,  and 
was  a  diligent  student  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  example  in 
this  respect  was  worthy  of  imitation,  ‘an  old  man,  a  busy  stu¬ 
dent.* 

“His  knowledge  was  not  circumscribed  to  his* own  profes¬ 
sion.  His  reading  was  of  an  extensive  kind;  and  those  who 
mingled  with  him  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  the  age.  His  love  for  the  purity  of  his  own 
language  was  characteristic.  No  one  could  listen  to  his  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  words  and  the  structure  of  language  without  feel¬ 
ing  they  had  enjoyed  a  rare  feast. 

“He  was  a  close  Biblical  student.  He  pondered  God’s 
W ord  not  only  with  a  spirit  of  devotion,  but  made  it  also  a  Book 
of  close  critical  study,  the  results  of  which  were  often  given  to 
the  world  without  a  knowledge  of  the  source  whence  they  came. 
He  was  superficial  in  nothing  upon  which  his  mind  was  brought 
to  bear.  Before  connecting  himself  with  the  church,  his  mind 
engaged  upon  the  mode  and  subject  of  Baptism.  Patiently  he 
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addressed  himself  to  the  work,  and  though  raised  under  Baptist 
auspices,  after  examining  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  as  well 
as  our  English  Version,  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  Pedo-Baptist  side  of  the  subject. 

“It  was  late  in  life  when  he  connected  himself  with  the 
church,  yet  when  once  done  it  seems  a  thorough  consecration  of 
soul  and  body  to  the  service  of  God.  With  more  difficulties 
against  which  to  contend  than  most  men,  he  shrank  from 
no  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him.  The  family  altar  and 
prayer  meeting  were  looked  upon  not  simply  as  duties,  but  pri¬ 
vileges.  His  whole  soul  was  interested  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
and  no  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  or  feeling  was  considered  too 
great,  if  he  could  have  a  hope  of  adding  to  its  interest. 

“From  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Eldership  there  was 
a  marked  change  in  his  piety.  Some  weeks  before  his  ordination 
it  was  evident  he  was  much  engaged  in  his  closet,  beseeching 
God  for  grace  to  discharge  his  duties  as  was  meet,  and  from  that 
time  to  his  death  his  Pastor  never  lacked  one  at  least  to  uphold 
his  hands.  There  appeared  to  be  ever  present  to  his  mind  a 
deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  God  and  a  constant  fear  lest 
some  duty  should  remain  unperformed.  When  a  man  of  such 
extensive  information,  such  sound  judgment,  such  devoted  piety 
is  lost  to  a  church,  they  lose  a  treasure  that  cannot  well  be  re¬ 
placed. 

“It  need  not  be  asked,  what  was  the  end  of  such  a  man? 
‘Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.’  Discarding  everything  like  self,'  with  a 
child-like  trust  in  the  Redeemer,  he  went  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  his  Beloved  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  Death 
was  robbed  of  its  sting,  the  grave  had  no  terrors.  One  who 
stood  by  him  as  he  breathed  his  last,  well  said,  ‘If  a  philosopher 
would  learn  how  to  die  let  him  come  look  upon  this  scene.’  The 
last  public  act  of  his  life  was  to  attend  as  delegate  to  the  last 
General  Assembly.  He  had  to  return  because  of  illness  before 
its  close,  and  so  went  from  the  General  Assembly  on  earth  to 
join  the  General  Assembly  and  church  of  the  first  bom.24 
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Chapter  II 


Scott  County  [Kentucky]  Order  Book  A,  108. 

Rittenhouse  Academy  was  founded  in  Georgetown,  De¬ 
cember  22,  1798,  and  was  endowed  by  the  state  with  600 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Christian  and  Cumberland  coun¬ 
ties. 

Western  Citizen,  March  28,  1812. 

This  letter  is  in  a  collection  of  Doctor  Sutton’s  papers  now 
[1948]  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Brice  M.  Goldsborough, 
Georgetown,  Kentucky.  These  papers  are  hereafter  refer¬ 
red  to  as  the  Sutton  Papers. 

Sutton  Papers. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Lewis  Collins,  Historical  Sketches  of  Kentucky ,  364. 

Sutton  Papers. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

J.  Winston  Coleman,  Stage  Coach  Days  in  the  Blue  Grass, 
45 

Kentucky  Gazette,  February  3,  1817. 

Ibid. 

Benjamin  Winslow  Dudley  (1785-1870),  settled  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  in  1814  after  studying  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  He  specialized  in  lithotomy,  the  removal  of 
stones  from  the  bladder.  He  taught  at  Transylvania  for 
many  years,  and  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  school. 

Daniel  Drake  (1785-1852),  bom  in  New  Jersey.  His 
family  moved  to  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  when  he  was 
two  years  old.  Drake  studied  in  Cincinnati  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
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sylvania.  He  practiced  in  his  home  town  of  Mayslick  be¬ 
fore  settling  in  Cincinnati  in  1807.  He  founded  the  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  in  1820;  had  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  medical  colleges  at  Philadelphia,  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  and  Lexington.  His  greatest  work  was  System¬ 
atic  Treatise  Historical ,  Etiological  and  Practical  on  the 
Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America 
As  they  Appear  in  the  Caucasian ,  African ,  Indian  and 
Esquimau  Varieties  of  Its  Population . 

22.  William  Hall  Richardson  (? — 1844),  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  War  of 
1812.  In  1815  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Midwifery  at 
Transylvania.  He  took  the  place  of  Doctor  Daniel  Drake 
when  the  latter  was  challenged  to  a  duel  by  Doctor  Dud¬ 
ley.  His  pupil,  Doctor  Louis  Rogers,  said  of  him,  “He 
was  not  graceful  or  fluent  as  a  lecturer,  but ...  he  had  at 
his  command  a  large  stock  of  ripe  experience.,, 

23.  Samuel  David  Gross  (1805-1884),  was  graduated  from 
Jefferson  Medical*  College,  1827.  In  1833  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio;  two  years  later  he  resigned.  He  was  afterwards 
professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  He  moved  to  Louisville 
in  1840  and  taught  Surgery  in  the  Louisville  Medical  In¬ 
stitute.  In  1856  he  went  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was 
professor  of  surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Some 
of  his  writings  were:  System  of  Surgery,  Manual  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Surgery ,  Lives  of  Eminent  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

24.  Madge  E.  Pickard  and  R.  Carlyle  Buley,  The  Midwest 
Pioneer,  His  Ills,  Cures,  and  Doctors,  131. 

25.  Kentucky  Gazette,  November  15,  1817. 

26.  Caspar  Wistar  (1761-1818),  studied  at  the  College  of 
Philadelphia;  received  medical  degree  at  Edinburgh,  1786. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia  he  worked  valiandy  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  yellow  fever  epidemic.  He  succeeded  Doctor  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rush  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Philadelphia.  When  the  merger  came  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1792,  Wistar  was  appointed 
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Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery  and  Midwifery, 
later  following  Shippen  to  the  full  professorship.  Wistar’s 
System  of  Anatomy ,  1811,  was  the  first  American  textbook 
on  anatomy.  He  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson  as  president 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

27.  Kentucky  Gazette ,  February  21,  1818. 

28.  Kentucky  Gazette,  March  27,  1818. 

29.  Joseph  N.  McCormack,  Some  of  the  Medical  Pioneers  of 
Kentucky,  59. 

30.  Sutton  Papers. 

31.  Millicent  Sutton  Crenshaw,  sister  of  Doctor  William  L. 
Sutton.  She  lived  on  a  farm  adjoining  her  parents’  home¬ 
stead. 

32.  Temperance  Lightbume  was  another  sister  of  Doctor  Sut¬ 
ton’s.  She  had  married  Richard  Lightbume,  and  was  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  near-by  plantation. 

33.  Sutton  Papers. 

34.  Doctor  Beale  Davidge  came  to  Baltimore  in  1796.  He 
advertised  a  course  of  lectures  as  early  as  1802.  In  De¬ 
cember  of  that  year  he,  with  Doctor  John  Shaw  and  James 
Cocke,  held  a  meeting  in  Doctor  Davidge’s  office  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

35.  Niles  Weekly  Register,  September  15,  1815. 

36.  The  following  doctors  were  graduated  in  the  class  of  1819: 
James  Agnew,  Virginia;  Levin  W.  Ballard,  Maryland; 
Joshua  Bond,  Maryland;  Thos.  E.  Bond,  Maryland;  Jacob 
Coblentz,  Maryland;  Robert  Crain,  Jr.,  Maryland;  John 
C.  Cromwell,  Virginia:  Seth  Dashiell,  Maryland;  Wm.  H. 
Delony,  Maryland;  Robert  E.  Dorsey,  Maryland;  James 
R.  Gray,  Kentucky;  Wm.  W.  Handy,  Maryland;  Charles 
Harrow,  Virginia;  Theophilus  Hawkins,  Maryland;  John 
J.  Hayes,  Maryland;  Samuel  Hogg,  Tennessee;  George 
Hughes,  Maryland;  Cathell  Humphries,  Maryland; 
George  W.  Jameson,  Maryland;  David  H.  Johnson,  Mary¬ 
land;  Garrett  Keirn,  Maryland;  John  W.  King,  Mary¬ 
land;  Thomas  J.  Lawrence,  Maryland;  Wm.  W.  McGru- 
der,  Maryland;  Josiah  Marsh,  Maryland;  George  T.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Maryland;  John  L.  Miller,  South  Carolina;  James 
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Montgomery,  Maryland;  Robert  Moore,  Pennsylvania; 
Samuel  C.  Muir,  D.C.;  James  C.  Muncaster,  D.C.; 
Thomas  L.  Murphy,  Maryland;  William  Orrick,  Mary¬ 
land;  David  M.  Reese,  Maryland;  Thos.  C.  Risteau, 
Maryland;  Joel  B.  Sanders,  Kentucky;  John  S.  Scott, 
Maryland;  Joseph  Y.  Smith,  Virginia;  Leonard  J.  Smith, 
Maryland;  Granville  Townsend,  Maryland;  Wm.  B.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Maryland;  John  Waters,  Tennessee;  William  Hood, 
Jr.,  Ohio;  Tumor  Wooten,  Maryland;  Thos.  H.  Wright, 
Maryland.  This  list  of  names  was  found  in  a  roster  of  the 
early  graduates  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland, 
Eugene  R.  Cordell,  University  of  Maryland  1807-1907,  I, 
145-157. 

37.  Cordell,  op.cit.}  I,  57. 

38.  Ibid.,  53. 

39.  Ibid.,  213. 

40.  William  L.  Sutton,  Typhoid  Fever,  57. 

41.  The  diploma  of  Doctor  William  L.  Sutton  is  preserved  in 
the  Sutton  Papers. 

42.  This  certificate  is  also  in  the  Sutton  Papers. 

Chapter  III 

1.  This  old  account  book  is  preserved  in  the  Sutton  Papers. 

2.  Union  County  [Kentucky]  tax  Lists  1818  and  1819. 

3.  Union  County  [Kentucky]  Marriage  Bonds. 

4.  Union  County  [Kentucky]  Court,  Deed  Book  0,’21. 

5.  Sutton  Papers. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Scott  County  [Kentucky]  Court,  Deed  Book  N,  295.  This 
deed  was  drawn  December  28,  1835  and  reads  as  follows: 

“Addison  M.  Lewis  and  Sarah  Ann  his  wife,  of  the 
county  of  Franklin  and  State  of  Kentucky,  sell  to  William 
L.  Sutton  of  the  County  of  Scott,  state  of  Kentucky,  for 
$2,375  all  that  lot  or  parcel  or  ground  lying  in  the  Town 
of  George  Town  and  state  of  Kentucky  embraced  or  in¬ 
tended  to  be  embraced  within  the  following  lines  or 
boundaries.  To  wit,  the  lot  of  ground  on  Main  Street 
Whereon  is  situated  the  Buck  House  now  in  the  occupancy 
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of  said  William  L.  Sutton  commencing  at  Oliver  W. 
Gaines  corner  on  Main  Street  running  east  46  feet  thence 
to  Abraham  Luke’s  house,  thence  with  Luke’s  line  North 
310  feet  to  a  stake,  thence  West  at  right  angles  Eighty- 
eight  feet  to  Hamilton  Street  thence  South  with  said  street 
163  feet  to  Oliver  Gaines  line,  thence  E.  with  said  line  42 
feet  thence  42  feet  to  the  beginning,  also  one  out  lot  on 
which  the  stable  formerly  in  the  possession  of  A.  M.  Lewis 
now  stands.” 

8.  The  Whig  Banner ,  April  26,  1839,  carried  this  announce¬ 
ment: 

“DOCT.  SUTTON” 

“Has  removed  his  office  to  Main  Cross  Street  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  the  Franklin  Hotel,  where  he  may 
generally  be  found  when  not  absent  on  professional  busi¬ 
ness.  His  residence,  as  heretofore,  on  Main  Street  two 
doors  above  Hamilton  Street.” 

9.  The  lineage  of  Nancy  Cooper  is  as  follows: 

John  Broutcher,  of  Hartford,  England,  had  a  daughter 
Ann,  who  July  17,  1668,  married  Vincent  Rogion,  a 
Huguenot.  Their  son,  Peter  Rogion,  married  Providence 
Blackford,  October  4,  1704;  among  their  children  was  a 
daughter,  Grace  Runyon,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  Daniel 
Cooper  of  Morris,  New  Jersey.  This  Daniel  was  bom 
May  1,  1695.  Daniel  and  Grace  Runyon  Cooper  had  a 
son,  Daniel,  who  married  first  a  Miss  Conover  and  second, 
Ann  Cross.  To  the  latter  union  were  bom  twelve  children, 
the  eleventh  of  whom  was  Daniel  who  married  Sarah 
Houghton;  among  the  children  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
Houghton  Cooper  was  Nancy  Cooper  who  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Loftus  Sutton. 

10.  Sutton  Papers. 

1 1 .  Ibid. 

12.  William  L.  Sutton,  “Large  Doses  of  Calomel  in  Cholera.” 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  XLI  (November 
7,  1849),  277. 

13.  Diary  of  John  Jefferson  Craig.  The  original  and  a  copy 
are  in  the  public  library,  Georgetown,  Kentucky. 
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Chapter  IV 

1.  Robert  Peter  (1805-1894),  distinguished  chemist;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculties  of  Transylvania  University,  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  Louisville,  and  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  chief  chemist  in  various  geological  surveys  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  writing  a  history  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
Transylvania  University.  This  work  was  completed  by 
his  daughter,  Johanna  Peter. 

2.  Elisha  Bartlett  ( 1804-1855 ),  received  his  M.D.  degree  from 
Brown  University  in  1826.  He  continued  his  studies  in 
Europe  where  he  was  influenced  especially  by  the  French 
teachers,  Laennec  and  Louis.  He  became  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Dartmouth  in  1839.  Two  years  later  he 
came  to  Transylvania  University.  He  also  held  profes¬ 
sional  chairs  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Vermont 
Medical  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York.  He  was  a  fluent  and  prolific 
writer.  His  best  known  works  are:  “Fevers,”  which  Osier 
calls  “one  of  the  most  notable  contributions  of  American 
physicians  to  the  subject”;  his  “Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Medicine,”  and  his  “Discourse  on  the  Times,  Character, 
and  Writings  of  Hippocrates.” 

3.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (1809-1894),  attended  Phillips 
Academy,  was  graduated  from  Harvard,  1829,'  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  changed  and  entered  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  September,  1830.  He  studied  in  Paris,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Harvard  where  he  received  his  medical  degree 
in  1836.  He  won  the  Boylston  Prize  two  consecutive 
years,  1836  and  1837.  Later  he  taught  in  the  Tremont 
Street  Medical  School.  He  and  Doctor  Jacob  Bigelow 
edited  the  American  edition  of  Marshall  Hall’s  “Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.”  His  most  lasting  claim  to 
medical  fame  is  his  treatise  on  “The  Contagiousness  of 
Puerperal  Fever”  which  appeared  April,  1843,  in  the  New 
England  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  He 
republished  the  original  article  in  1855,  answering  the 
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many  criticisms  it  had  received.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  gave  up  the  latter  position  in  1871, 
but  retained  the  professorship  of  anatomy  until  1882, 
when  he  was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  also  Dean 
of  the  Medical  School  from  1847  to  1853. 

4.  John  Barnard  Swett  Jackson  (1806-1879),  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1825,  then  studied  in  Paris  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  occupied  the  first  special  chair  of  pathology 
in  the  United  States  when  it  was  established  at  Harvard 
in  1847,  and  continued  as  a  faculty  member  there  until 
1878.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  men  in  this  country  to 
study  the  pathology  of  lower  animals. 

5.  Jacob  Bigelow  (1787-  1879),  was  professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Clinical  Medicine  at  Harvard  for  many  years. 
He  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
and  one  of  a  committee  of  five  who  formed  the  American 
Pharmacopeia. 

6.  Walter  Channing  (1786-1876),  was  born  in  Rhode  Island, 
studied  in  Pennsylvania  and  abroad,  spent  his  professional 
life  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  was  also  on  the  staff  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  use  of  ether  in  childbirth. 

7.  John  White  Ware  (1795-1864),  was  appointed  as  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Harvard 
in  1835.  He  was  associated  with  Walter  Channing, 
George  W.  Otis,  Jr.,  Winslow  Lewis,  Jr.,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  James  Jackson  in  conducting  a  private  medi¬ 
cal  school  in  Boston.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  shortly  after  Doctor  Ware’s  death,  Doctor 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  read  a  poem  in  memory  of  John 
and  Robert  Ware,  father  and  son.  The  following  stanza 
refers  to  Doctor  John: 

A  whiter  soul,  a  fairer  mind, 

A  life  with  purer  course  and  aim, 

A  gentler  eye,  a  voice  more  kind, 
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We  may  not  look  on  earth  to  find. 

The  love  that  lingers  o’er  his  name 
Is  more  than  fame. 

8.  George  Hayward  (1791-1836),  was  a  prominent  surgeon 
of  Boston  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  medical  periodicals. 
He  occupied  the  chair  of  Surgery  at  Harvard,  and  was 
visiting  surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
On  November  7,  1846,  he  amputated  a  thigh,  the  first 
major  operation  in  which  ether  was  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 

9.  Louis  Agassiz  (1817-1873),  bom  at  Motier,  Switzerland, 
studied  at  Zurich,  Heidelburg,  and  Munich.  From  1832 
to  1846  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  at  Neuchatel. 
In  1856  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  Lowell  Institute, 
Boston.  As  a  result  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural 

'  History  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University.  He  held  this  position  until  his  death,  except 
two  years  which  he  spent  in  Charleston.  In  1848  he  ex¬ 
plored  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  in  1850  and  1851 
the  coral  reefs  of  Florida.  He  made  a  journey  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  around  Cape  Horn.  In  the  summer  of  1873  he 
held  the  first  session  of  the  summer  school  of  zoology  at 
Penikese  Bay,  Massachusetts. 

10.  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  (1810-1903),  bom  in  Kentucky, 
was  educated  at  Yale,  graduating  in  1832;  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  1835.  Ten*  years  later 
he  started  at  Lexington  an  anti-slavery  paper,  The  True 
American.  The  citizens  of  Lexington  sent  a  committee  to 
Clay  requesting  him  to  discontinue  it.  He  protested,  but 
sentiment  against  him  was  so  strong  that  the  press  and 
other  printing  equipment  was  shipped  to  Cincinnati. 
Later  Clay  joined  the  militia  and  became  captain  of  a 
company  which  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Mexico  some  of  his  friends  in  Madison  County 
gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor  and  presented  him  with  a 
jeweled  sword.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia 
twice,  1861-1869. 

11.  The  Tremont  Street  Medical  School  was  organized  in 
1838  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  Edward  Reynolds,  D.  Humphreys 
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Storer,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  latter  gave 
special  instruction  in  auscultation  and  percussion.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1850. 

12.  Doctor  Prewitt  was  Buford  Prewitt,  a  neighbor  boy  who 
was  also  attending  Harv  ard  Medical  School. 

13.  Mary  Sutton  Buck,  eldest  daughter  of  Doctor  Sutton. 

14.  George  Sutton,  eldest  son  of  Doctor  Sutton. 

15.  Elkhom,  a  creek  near  Georgetown. 

16.  The  Western  Military  Institute  was  a  boys  school  at 
Georgetown.  Professor  T.  J.  Johnston  was  superintendent 
at  this  time. 

17.  Doctor  Henry  Craig,  a  Georgetown  physician  and  close 
friend  of  Doctor  Sutton. 

18.  Ann,  Doctor  Sutton’s  little  daughter,  then  three  years  old. 

19.  William,  Doctor  Sutton’s  young  son. 

20.  Webb  and  Duncanson  were  dry  goods  merchants  in 
Georgetown. 

21.  William  P.  Owsley  was  governor  of  Kentucky  at  this  time. 

22.  The  Georgetown  Herald ,  August  15,  1849. 

23.  Sutton  Papers. 

24.  Five  years  after  Doctor  W.  H.  Sutton  moved  to  Texas  his 
wife  died  leaving  one  son,  Henry  Moore  Sutton.  The  doc¬ 
tor  later  married  Rebecca  Jane  Leeson.  To  this  union 
were  born  six  children:  William,  John,  Mary,  Rowena, 
Garrett,  and  Vienna.  His  third  wife  was  Rose  McCauley; 
they  had  no  children. 

25.  Henry  Moore  Sutton  (1862-1942),  son  of  Doctor  William 
H.  and  Mary  Moore  Sutton,  inventor,  Dallas,  Texas; 
member  of  firm,  Sutton,  Steele  and  Steele  which  was 
awarded  the  John  Price  Wetherill  Medal  in  1931  by  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

26.  Sutton  Papers.  Letter  written  by  Henry  Moore  Sutton, 
Dallas,  Texas,  May  18,  1939. 

27.  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Kentucky: — That  Joseph  B.  Kenny,  Alexander 
Offutt,  Wm.  L.  Sutton,  Daniel  P.  Young,  Charles  Nichols, 
John  T.  Daviess,  Harvey  C.  Graves,  Ezra  N.  Offutt.  B. 
C.  Keene,  John  F.  Warren,  B.  F.  Elliott,  Wm.  Reardin, 
Marcellus  Polk,  James  K.  Duke,  John  F.  Payne  . . .  are 
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hereby  created  a  body  corporate  and  politic  with  perpetu¬ 
al  succession  to  be  styled  the  ‘Board  of  Visitors  of  Scott 
Female  Institute5  with  full  power  to  make  contracts,  sue, 
and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  unpleaded  .... 

The  Board  of  Visitors  incorporated  by  this  act,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  its  passage,  shall  choose  from  their  own 
body  a  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary .... 

The  Board  of  Visitors  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
Principal  of  said  Institution  and  such  Professors  and  In¬ 
structors  as  may,  at  any  time,  be  necessary  for  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  pupils  therein  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  in 
all  necessary,  useful,  and  ornamental  branches  of  a 
thorough  and  liberal  education  such  as  are  taught  in  the 
best  Female  Colleges  and  Seminaries  .  . . 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Presbyterian  Herald , 
Louisville,  Ky.,  August  30,  1860. 

“SCOTT  FEMALE  INSTITUTE 
GEORGETOWN,  KENTUCKY 

“The  fourth  year  of  the  School  will  open  on  Monday 
10th  of  September  next,  under  care  of 

Miss  Helen  M.  Elkin  )  Associate 

Miss  Ruth  B.  Pollard  )  Principals 

Miss  Jane  A.  Scofield  ) 

Miss  Adelaide  R.  Elkin  )  Teachers 

Miss  Ada  Hamed  ) 


Terms  per  session 

Board,  Fuel,  Washing,  and  Lights .  $55.00 

Tuition  in  Primary  and  Preparatory  Departments 

10.00  to  . 15.00 

Tuition  in  College  classes .  20.00 

Tuition,  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages  each  .  .  10.00 

Tuition,  Drawing  and  Painting  .  10.00 
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Tuition,  Instrumental  Music .  25.00 

Use  of  instrument  for  practice .  3.00 


Catalogues,  giving  full  information,  will  be  furnished 
when  ever  desired. 

August  16,  1860  . . .  tf.  W.  L.  Sutton 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees” 

28.  Annie  Temperance  Sutton  married  Joel  Crenshaw  Tarle- 
ton  and  had  one  child,  Carrie  Roberta  Tarleton. 

29.  Henry  Craig  Sutton  married  Amanda  Katherine  Brown. 
Their  children  were:  Carrie,  Guy  Brown,  Annie  Laura, 
and  Katherine. 

Chapter  V 

1.  “Medical  Society  of  Georgetown,”  Western  Lancet ,  IV 

(October  1845),  288;  also  “Proceedings  of  the  George¬ 
town  Medical  Society,  August  13,  1845”  Western  Lancet 
IV  (November  1845),  320-24. 

2.  Basil  C.  Duke  (1815-1883),  born  near  Maysville,  Ken¬ 

tucky.  His  parents  were  Doctor  Alexander  and  Mary  M. 
(Broome)  Duke  both  natives  of  Calvert  County,  Mary¬ 
land.  Basil  Duke  attended  private  schools  in  Mason 
County  then  went  to  Baltimore  where  he  studied  first  with 
Prof.  N.  R.  Smith  and  later  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1834.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Mavslick,  Kentucky.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried,  1835,  to  Miss  Lemira  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Aaron 
Mitchell  and  granddaughter  of  Sanford  Mitchell,  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Mason  County.  In  1861  he  volun¬ 
teered  as  private  in  the  Fifth  Kentucky  Infantry,  became 
surgeon  of  the  regiment  and  later  Brigadier  General.  In 
1862  he  was  made  medical  director  of  southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  eastern  Kentucky  under  the 
command  of  General  Humphrey  Marshall.  When  the 
war  was  over  he  returned  to  Mayslick  where  he  continued 
to  practice  medicine  for  many  years. 
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3.  “Meeting  of  the  Physicians  of  Northeastern  Kentucky,” 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  I  and  II 
(1840),  480-81. 

4.  Lunsford  P.  Yandell  (1805-1878),  bom  at  Hartsville, 
Tennessee,  was  the  son  of  Doctor  Wilson  and  Elizabeth 
Pitts  Yandell.  He  attended  Transylvania  University,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  1822,  and  subsequently  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  married  Susan  Wendell,  of  Tennessee. 
He  was  professor  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry’  at  Transyl¬ 
vania  for  a  number  of  years.  When  the  split  in  that 

faculty  occurred  in  1837,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Medical  Institute  where  he  held  the  chairs  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  materia  medica.  In  1849  he  succeeded  Doctor 
Charles  Caldwell  to  the  chair  of  physiology.  Ten  years 
later  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Memphis.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  War  Between  the  States  he  served  in  the 
hospital  there.  From  1864-1867  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Danville,  Tennessee.  He  resigned 
his  pastorate  and  returned  to  Louisville  where  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  medicine.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
serving  as  president  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety.  Yandell  was  associated  with  John  Esten  Cooke  in 
the  publication  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  the  Associate  Sciences ;  later  he  was  editor  of  the 
Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  and  with 
Theodore  S.  Bell  published  the  Western  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery. 

5.  Theodore  Stout  Bell  (1807-1884),  bom  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville.  In  1857  he  taught  there.  He  was  head 
of  the  Kentucky  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  Between  the  States.  As  a  journalist  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  then  collaborated  with 
Yandell  on  the  Louisville  Medical  Journal,  and  in  1840 
helped  to  establish  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

6.  “Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,”  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  third  series,  VII  (1851),  182. 
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7.  “Medical  Convention,”  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  third  series,  VIII  (1851),  273-75. 

8.  William  S.  Chipley  (1810-1880)  was  graduated  from 
Transylvania;  practiced  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  where  he 
served  as  mayor.  Later  he  returned  to  Lexington  and  was 
professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  1854-1857  at 
Transylvania.  From  1855-1869  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lexington.  He 
subsequently  moved  to  Cincinnati. 

9.  Benjamin  P.  Drake  was  graduated  from  the  medical  de¬ 
partment  of  Transylvania  University,  1830.  He  taught 
at  his  alma  mater  in  1857. 

10.  Edward  H.  Watson  (1814-1868),  born  in  Woodford 
County,  Kentucky;  moved  to  Frankfort  where  he  studied 
with  Doctor  Wilkinson;  then  he  attended  medical  school 
in  Lexington.  His  life  was  one  long  battle  against  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  he  took  several  sea  voyages  attempting  to  check 

the  disease.  While  he  was  physically  incapacitated  Doctor 
Watson  used  the  time  to  make  special  study  of  the  pre¬ 
valent  fevers  of  his  day.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  John  J.  Crittenden. 

11.  William  C.  Sneed  ( ?-l 862 )  practiced  in  Frankfort  for 
twenty-five  years;  president  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  also  treasurer  of  that  organization  for  five 
years.  He  w’rote  a  history  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary 
which  was  so  well  done  that  the  legislature  had  it  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

12.  “Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Convention  of  Kentucky,” 
Transactions  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Medical  Society,  4. 

13.  Ibid.,  4. 

14.  Tobias  Gibson  Richardson  (1827-1892),  distinguished 
anatomist;  wrote  Elements  of  Human  Anatomy,  was 
editor  of  North  American  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Re¬ 
view . 

15.  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Convention  of  Kentucky, 
Transactions  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kentuc¬ 
ky  State  Medical  Society,  5. 

16.  Henry  Miller  (1800-1847),  professor  of  obstetrics  at 
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Louisville  Medical  Institute,  1837;  professor  of  midwif¬ 
ery,  University  of  Louisville,  1848;  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association,  1859.  With  Lunsford  P.  Yan- 
dell  and  Theodore  S.  Bell  he  established  the  Louisville 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

17.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  of  Kentucky,  Transactions  of  the  First 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society, 
6. 

18.  Ibid.,  6. 

19.  “Transactions  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  at 
their  Meeting  Held  in  Louisville  on  the  Third  Tuesday  of 
October,  1852,”  bound  with  Transactions  of  the  First  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  7. 

20.  “Who  back  bites  an  absent  friend 

Who  does  not  defend,  with  someone  blaming  .  .  . 

He  is  a  black  [a  rascal] :  you,  Roman,  steer  clear  of  him.” 

21.  Transactions  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  .  .  . 
1852,  17-29. 

22.  Joshua  Barker  Flint  (1801-1864),  bom  in  Massachusetts, 
graduated  from  Harvard,  first  professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Louisville;  president  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Society,  1859;  made  a  trip  to  Europe  to  buy 
books  and  charts  for  the  Louisville  Medical  Library. 

23.  Sutton  Papers. 

24.  Transactions  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  .  .  .  . 
1852,  95. 

25.  Ibid.,  11. 

26.  Ibid.,  328-332. 

27.  Ibid.,  333. 

28.  “Kentucky  Medical  Society,”  Western  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery,  series  4,  I  (1854),  225. 

29.  Kentucky  Statesman,  October  25,  1853. 

30.  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  series  4,  II 
(1854),  364-65. 

31.  Ibid.,  371. 

32.  Ibid.,  373. 

33.  Frankfort  Commonwealth,  February  11,  1856. 

34.  Louisville  Daily  Courier,  April  18,  1857. 
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35.  Louisville  Daily  Journal ,  April  22,  1858. 

36.  Louisville  Daily  Journal,  April  23,  1858. 

37.  Monthly  Medical  News,  II,  165. 

38.  Lewis  Rogers  (1812-1875),  a  leading  teacher  and  prac¬ 
titioner  of  Louisville ;  president  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Society,  1873. 

39.  McCormack,  Some  of  the  Medical  Pioneers  of  Kentucky, 
129. 

40.  John  A.  Lewis  (1841-1918),  born  at  Woodlake,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Kentucky;  was  graduated  from  Georgetown 
College,  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  June,  1862.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  month  he  joined  General  John  Hunt  Morgan’s 
men  as  they  marched  through  Georgetown.  He  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Battle  of  Cynthiana  that  same  day.  He  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  adjutant  with  the  Ninth  Kentucky 
Cavalry.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  enrolled  in  medi¬ 
cal  school  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Returning  to  Kentuc¬ 
ky  he  practiced  medicine  in  Georgetown  for  many  years. 
In  1896  he  was  president  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Society. 

41.  The  Georgetown  Times,  March  14,  1900. 

42.  Copy  of  the  original  in  Sutton  Papers. 

43.  The  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  Kentucky 
State  Medical  Association  in  1903. 

44.  Program,  Kentucky  State  Medical  Association  1935,  p.  3. 

Chapter  VI 

1.  William  L.  Sutton.  “Report  on  the  Epidemics  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky,”  Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  VI  (1853),  358. 

2.  Case  Book  in  Sutton  Papers. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Sutton,  Typhoid  Fever,  63. 

6.  Ibid.,  96-98. 

7.  J.  H.  Ross,  “Hints  from  a  Cupper  and  Leecher,”  South - 
ern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  XI  (November,  1855), 
697-99. 
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8.  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Associate  Sci¬ 
ences ,  X  (1837),  721-22. 

9.  Case  Book,  Sutton  Papers. 

10.  Ibid . 

11.  William  L.  Sutton,  “An  Essay  on  Scrofula,”  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  series  2,  VI  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1846),  428. 

12.  Ibid.,  428. 

13.  Sutton,  Typhoid  Fever,  107. 

14.  Ibid.,  107-108. 

15.  Ibid.,  104,  footnote. 

16.  William  L.  Sutton,  “An  Essay  on  Scrofula,”  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  series  2,  VI  (November, 
1846),  413-14. 

17.  Sutton,  Typhoid  Fever,  110. 

18.  Ibid.,  45. 

19.  Ibid.,  112. 

20.  Ibid.,  112. 

21.  Case  Book,  Sutton  Papers. 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  William  L.  Sutton,  “Thoughts  upon  Trismus  Nascenti- 
um,”  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  IV 
(January,  1853),  26. 

25.  William  L.  Sutton,  “An  Essay  on  Scrofula,”  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  series  2,  VI  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1846),  387. 

26.  Ibid.,  384. 

27.  Sutton,  Typhoid  Fever,  124. 

28.  Jacob  Bigelow  (1787-1879),  bom  in  Massachusetts,  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1806.  He  was  professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Medicine  at  Harvard  for 
many  years,  and  was  physician  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  for  forty  years.  Doctor  Bigelow  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  was  one 
of  a  committee  of  five  who  formed  the  American  Pharma¬ 
copeia. 

29.  William  L.  Sutton,  “On  Large  Doses  of  Calomel  in  Choi- 
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